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PREFACE 


HAD not intended when I originally planned a 
I new edition of Dreams, Waking Thoughts and Incidents 

to include more than a brief biographical note to 
the book itself; but on going into the matter of the 
suppression of the 1783 edition, I was gradually 
driven to the conclusion that in addition to the many. 
omissions in the few exifting biographies of William 
Beckford, there were also serious errors in the dates, 
persons and places. Starting then dully enough with 
no thought but to correct one or two manifeft mis- 
{tatements, I soon found that the true ftory of Beck- 
ford’s life was very different from that given by all 
his biographers. It therefore became necessary to 
verify every fact and in doing so, I found it impossible 
to bring any clear account of him within the limits 
of a couple of thousand words. I have compressed 
and cut away as much as I feel juftified in doing, 
but even now it exceeds the bounds I set myself. 
This muft be my excuse for burdening an already 
long book with so long an account of its author. 

As it may possibly be considered a pace beyond 
the borders of polite criticism to touch on the 
Courtenay episode, I feel that some explanation is 
due. 

After a careful ftudy of Beckford’s life, I decided 
that to omit all reference to the scandal which so 
closely touched him, was impossible if I was to give 
any true account of the moft active and moft 
interefting years. Of the three exifting biographies, 
that in the D.N.B., Cyrus Redding’s sycophantic 
abomination, and Mr Lewis Melville’s Life and 
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Letters of William Beckford, only the laft makes any 
reference to William Courtenay, but on the other 
hand, while printing numerous letters sprinkled with 
the name of a certain William, it offers no explana- 
tion of the identity of this myfterious personage, 
leaving those who remember Byron’s slighting 
remark (Letters and Journals, Prothero, 1. 228) con- 
firmed in their worft suspicions of Beckford’s conduct. 
I was further emboldened to deal with the matter 
by the fact that the Farington Diary (Vol. 1v) gives 
at leaft one account of the final semi-public scandal 
(Beckford’s own version and Farington’s judicial 
comment) and also makes several other references. 

I feel therefore the time has come to offer at leaft 
some circumftantial relation of the affair, not only 
to clear Beckford so far as is possible (I may say that 
I myself believe him at the worft to have been over- 
reachingly silly) but also to explain the curious 
hiftory of the suppression of Dreams, Waking Thoughts 
and Incidents, a suppression which muft appear extra- 
ordinary to anyone who has read this singularly 
harmless ebullition of youthful fancy. Moreover, 
the fact that Beckford was oftracised from the 
greater part of polite society (a fact for which one 
may be grateful since the world is from that exile 
richer by the author’s mafterpiece, The Excursion to 
the Monajteries) is of considerable importance in the 
consideration of his retirement from society and 
from political a¢tivity for many years. 

So far as my account of Beckford’s life goes (and 
I hope that one day a full biography will be written) 
I have, I believe, neither suppressed nor thrown into 
relief any fact of importance. Whether my eftimate 
of Beckford’s charater is juft or not, is for others 
to say. 

I would like here to record my gratitude to the 
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many who have given me valuable assiftance in 
preparing these volumes for the press. The Truftees 
of the Hamilton Eftates were good enough to give 
me access to the papers now lying in the General 
Regifter House at Edinburgh without which many 
of my surmises would have been uncorroborated. 
To them and to their adviser, Professor H. J. C. 
Grierson, I would tender my exceeding gratitude. 
I also want to express my thanks to the authorities 
at the Regifter House for their generous assiftance 
and in particular to Mr H. M. Paton and to Mrs 
MacMatter for invaluable assiftance in transcribing 
almoft illegible manuscripts. Further I muft thank 
Mr J. W. Oliver, himself an ardent Beckfordian, who 
placed at my disposal the fruit of his researches 
among the Hamilton papers and opened up to me 
many new lines of conjecture. To Mr John Hodgkin 
also I am deeply grateful for showing me the sole 
surviving copy of Dreams, Waking Thoughts and 
Incidents and also for providing me with correct 
transcripts of many of the Beckford letters from his 
unique collection. ‘To many others, Mr G. S. Street, 
Mr A. J. A. Symons, Mr C. F. Bell and Mr Michael 
Sadleir I am immensely grateful for points and ideas 
which would otherwise have been missed ; to Mr Lewis 
Melville also for his kindness in permitting me the 
free use of the letters in his book; to Mr Hamish 
Miles for his collation of the text of Dreams, Waking 
Thoughts and Incidents and for the correction of the 
proofs; and finally to my wife who spent many 
hours in the Newspaper Room of the British 
Museum attempting to track the elusive William 
Beckford through the files of the contemporary news- 
sheets. | 
GUY CHAPMAN 
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ILLIAM BECKFORD of Fonthill was the 
offspring of the alliance of a parvenu and 
an ariftocrat. His father, William Beckford, 
Lord Mayor of London (1709-1770), though one of 
the richeft men in England, was a descendant of 
a family of which the firft recorded mention occurs 
in Pepys’ Diary, a reference to Thomas Beckford of 
London, clothworker, as the “‘slop seller.”! The 
slop-seller’s brother had however emigrated to 
Jamaica where he laid the foundation of the family 
fortune. His great-grandson, the Lord Mayor, a 
man of mettlesome energy (‘‘that noisy vapouring 
fool,” said Horace Walpole) had made his name as 
the ftaunch ally of Wilkes (some said him to be the 
prime mover of the popular party) and opponent 
of the King’s (George III) party. At the time of his 
son’s birth in 1760, he was a close friend and 
supporter of William Pitt, the elder. He married 
on 8th June, 17567, Maria, widow of Francis Marsh, 
by whom she had had one daughter, Elizabeth?. 
1 Pepys’ Diary, 21f February, 1667-8. It is only fair to ftate 
that Thomas Beckford became an Alderman and Sheriff of 
London and was knighted in 1677. 

2 It is usually ftated that Alderman Beckford was twice 
married, firft to Maria Marsh, secondly to Maria Hamilton. 
The two were really one and the same person. (Cf. a letter by 
Sir James Balfour Paul in the Wiltshire Gazette, 14th February, 
1924.) On the dubious authority of Redding, Beckford is pre- 
sumed to have had an illegitimate family in addition to his 
legitimate son. 

3 On marriage, Elizabeth Hervey. She was the author of 
several novels, notably Melissa and Marcia or The Sifters (pub- 


lished anonymously, 2 vols. 1788); Louisa, by the author of Melissa 
and Marcia (3 vols. 1790); The Mourtray Family (published 
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Maria Marsh was the daughter of the Hon. George 
Hamilton, M.P. for Wells, and grand-daughter of 
the 6th earl of Abercorn, a family allied by ties 
of blood to half the older peerage and which had 
not disdained to quarter its arms with those of 
royalty. The marriage was fruitful and on g2gth 
September, 1760 was born William Thomas Beck- 
ford! designed by his parents to achieve higher 
things than any of his buftling forbears. William 
Pitt was his god-father and Lord Effingham, the 
child’s uncle by marriage, ftood proxy for the minifter 
at the baptism at Fonthill. 

Rarely in the hiftory of England have the fairies 
beftowed so many gifts on the squalling brat of 
a commoner—even though that commoner be an 
alderman. The child was ftrong, lufty and hand- 
some, of enormous vigour and of furious mental and 
physical energy: he was the heir to the handsomeft 
fortune in the country and backed by the beft blood. 
Small wonder therefore that his parents imagined 
themselves the progenitors of a new phoenix and 
anonymously, 4 vols. 1800) and Amabel or Memoirs of a Woman 
of Fashion (published over the author’s name, 4 vols. 1814). 

According to Redding, Louisa was the novel which prompted 
Beckford to write his two burlesque fictions Modern Novel 
Writing (1796) and Azemia (1797). It muft not be confused 
with another anonymous novel published in 1790 and entitled: 
Louisa or The Rewards of an Affectionate Daughter (cf. Melville, 

. 182). 

1 It will be observed that I have given the date as 29th 
September, although Melville says 1{t October; but according 
to the parish regifter of Fonthill Giffard, as recorded by Sir 
Richard Colt-Hoare (The Modern Hifiory of South Wiltshire, 1829) 
William ‘Thomas Beckford was baptised on 29th September. 
This date, however, is unreliable as a letter from Alderman 
Beckford to Pitt, dated 7th January, 1761 says, “‘my child. . 
was made a Chriftian laft night, and Lord Effingham was 
your proxy” (Melville, p. 13). I have also referred to Beckford 
as William Thomas on the authority of the parish regifter. So 
far as | am aware it is not so given elsewhere. : 
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planned for him a career which should overtop 
those of all his contemporaries. 

With this end in view, the education of the 
younger William was begun so soon as the infant 
mind could grasp a fact beyond those of nature, and 
the beft private teaching the country could provide 
was hired for the direction of his talents. In due 
course architecture, it is said, was imbibed from 
Sir John Chambers, music from Wolfgang Amadeus 
pau and painting from the fineft artifts of the 

ay”. 

The life of William Beckford of Fonthill is usually 
maintained to be a life wafted by the inherent 
weaknesses of its chief actor. Although this is in 
part true it is also a superb monument to the folly, 
{tupidity and caprice of parents and guardians. 
“Jai été toute ma vie” wrote Beckford in 1791, 
“‘victime de sotte préjugés”’; the ftupid prejudices 
were if not wholly generated at lea{t almoft entirely 
foftered by the blindness and lack of underftanding 
- on the part of those who were responsible for his 


1 Mozart, a child prodigy, appeared in London in 1776. 
According to Beckford he was brought to Fonthill, where he 
inftructed the Lord Mayor’s infant in five-finger exercises. 
Beckford later claimed the theme of Won pit andrai as his own 
improvisation and said that Mozart wrote to him on the pro- 
duction of Le Nozze di Figaro telling him that he hadincorporated 
his pupil’s invention in the score (Lansdown, p. 33). 

2 This probably includes Alexander Cozens (d. 1786), said 
to be a natural son of Peter the Great and a Deptford woman, 
‘the daughter of a publican named Cozens, whom he imported 
to Russia. Cozens came back to England and made something 
of a name for himself as a painter. He was drawing mafter at 
Eton from 1763 to 1768 and afterwards taught at Bath. He 
certainly had a great influence over young Beckford. Many of 
the latter’s moft rhapsodical letters are addressed to Cozens 
and there can be no doubt from the printed correspondence 
that the painter was a go-between in the Courtenay business. 
He seems to have been, moreover, something of an Orientalift. 
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upbringing. His mother, one gathers, was a woman 
of {tern and uncompromising temper, used to men 
of commonplace vices and conventional views, and, 
though willing to spoil the heir to the top of his bent, 
liable to crises of rage, a legacy to be inherited by 
her son. Clearly one sees that aided by her sifter, 
Lady Effingham (later Lady Howard), and other 
further removed but by courtesy ‘“‘aunts” she held 
her son in almoft complete subje¢tion!. 

The death of the Lord Mayor occurred in June, 
1770, and left his child the inheritor of a million 
pounds fterling and an income of some £100,000 
a year with eftates in Wiltshire, Bedfordshire, 
London and Jamaica. The prudent alderman, fore- 
boding, maybe, the Alcibiades in his child, appointed 
the Lords Chatham, Lyttelton and Camden to 
{tand zn loco parentis. ‘These chose for tutor? the Rev. 
John Lettice, a Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, to drill him in the rudiments of the 
humanities. Lord Chatham, moreover, took a lively 
personal intereft in his ward and the’child was often 
the gueft of the Pitt household at Burton Pynsent. 

‘““My young vivid friend,” his godfather wrote in 
1773, “is as much compounded of air and fire as 
he was. A due proportion of terreftrial solidity will, 
I truft, come and make him perfect.’ 

From the beginning the child showed amazing 

1 Her fits of rage againft her son continued well paft his 
majority. “The Begum,” as he learned to call her (sometimes 
it was “Despoina” or “the female, the myftic Argus’’) “‘is 
raving at a rate the prince of the abyss has no conception of.” 

* Beckford’s earlieft tutor was actually a young Scotsman, 
Robert Drysdale (cf. Wiltshire Gazette, February, 1924) who 
was at Fonthill from 1768 to 1771. Drysdale describes his 
pupil as “exceeding sprightly” and says “he has been ac- 
cuftomed to read and speak French since he was three or four 


years old.” 
3 Chatham, vol. Iv, 290. 
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promise, His progress was rapid. He was soon 
proficient in French and at an early age he threw 
himself into the ftudy of Arabic and Oriental 
subjects with so much zeal that Lord Chatham, 
fearing the inflammation of his young vivid friend’s 
mind was conftrained to command Lettice to 
remove the pernicious matter. Wrote the tutor: 

“T assure myself that it will give your Lordship 
pleasure to be informed that about a month ago, 
that splendid heap of oriental drawings, etc. which 
filled a large table at Burton has been sacrificed at 
the shrine of good tafte. Mr Beckford had firmness 
enough to burn them with his own hand. I hope 
that as his judgment grows maturer, it will give me 
an opportunity of acquainting your Lordship with 
other sacrifices to the same power.””! 

In after years Beckford regretted that he had 
never been sent to a public school or university. 
**At a public school, he should have been exposed 
to make his way among others, taking the conse- 
quences of things as they might happen. Incense was 
offered to him and flowers ftrewed in his way, wher- 
ever he went; that being brought up in private he 
had not experienced those checks which are useful.’’? 

Nevertheless there can be no doubt that in spite 
of his precocity and a certain touch of the spoiled 
child, he muft have been a singularly winning boy; 
promising fulfilment of the moft extravagant pro- 
phecies of his guardians. 

In his seventeenth year it was decided that Beck- 
ford should finish his education abroad and accord- 
ingly he was despatched in the company of the 
sedulous Lettice to Hamilton relations in Geneva. 
Either here or in the neighbourhood he spent the 

1 Chatham, vol. Iv, 315. 
2 Farington, vol. 1v, 14th December, 1807. 
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winter and spring of 1777-8, reading, working, 
making friends and writing long epiftolary essays 
to his relations in England, full of encomiums of the 
scenery, no doubt admirable exercises in com- 
position and remarkable for a boy of his age, but 
intrinsically, one may venture, somewhat dull. He 
met many people of intereft during these months, 
the aged Voltaire, Bonnet the naturalift, de Saus- 
sure, Mme Neckar and that rising ftar of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, Mlle Neckar (whom he laughed 
at) and chief of all, Huber, the painter, with whom 
and his son he remained faft friends for many years. 
In June (1778) Lettice and his pupil made a pilgrim- 
age to the Grand Chartreuse, a visit which was later 
to be embodied in Dreams, Waking Thoughts and 
Incidents. In the autumn they returned to England 
and Beckford spent the winter at Fonthill engaged 
on his firft literary composition, a long romantic 
tale of a visionary nature recounting his journey to 
another world in the company of a Brahminical seer 
and a female disciple, who bears the name of 
Nouronihar though a very different character from 
the ruthless little consort of the Caliph Vathek?. 
Brought up as he had been, secluded from the 
contamination of boys of his own age and ever in 
the company of those who desired to improve him, 
Beckford at eighteen presents a curiously unyouthful 
character. He had few boyish taftes; he cared 


1 The ms. which lies among the Hamilton papers is of about 
20,000 words, and, like so many of Beckford’s writings breaks 
off at no particular point, juft as if the author had got tired 
of his fancies. This is the ms. referred to in the letter printed 
by Melville (p. 41) from Geneva, dated 25th December, 1777, 
which opens “You ought to be extremely cautious to whom 
you show the long Story, for certain I am the greateft number 
a feeders would despise, ridicule or make neither head nor 

ail of it.”’ 
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nothing for games or sport: his chief delight was in 
music for which he had a diftiné talent, and reading. 
He would often spend solitary days in the woods 
round Fonthill, letting his fancy people the banks 
and groves with creatures of his own imagining. The 
following quotation from a letter written from Thun 
in 1777 gives more than a glimpse of his temper. 

“To receive visits and to return them, to be mighty 
civil, well-bred, quiet, prettily Dressed and smart 
is to be what your old Ladies call in England a 
charming Gentleman....Such an Animal how 
often am I doomed to be! To pay and receive ful- 
some Compliments from the Learned, to talk with 
modefty and precision, to sport an opinion grace- 
fully, to adore Buffon and d’Alembert, to delight 
in Mathematics, logick, Geometry and the rule of 
Right, the mal morale and the mal physique, to despise 
poetry and venerable Antiquity, murder Tafte, 
abhor imagination, deteft all the charms of eloquence 
unless capable of mathematical Demonftration, and 
more than all to be vigorously incredulous, is to 
gain the reputation of good sound Sense. Such an 
Animal I am sometimes doomed to be! To glory in 
Horses, to know how to knock up and how to cure 
them, to smell of the ftable, swear, talk bawdy, eat 
roaft beef, drink, speak bad French, go to Lyons, 
and come back again with manly disorders, are 
qualifications not despicable in the Eyes of the 
English here. Such an Animal I am determined 
not to be!—Were I not...to go...to the Moun- 
tains very often I should die.””? 

A romantic temperament and one neither in- 
telligible nor sympathetic to the English country 
gentleman of the times. One need not wonder that 
Beckford was occasionally spoken of as a coxcomb 

1 Melville, p. 31. 
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Moreover he possessed a certain mischievous sense 
of fun, a grotesque, deftructive, mocking imp, not 
to be appreciated by the general, but which had 
with it no gentleness and little humour, and at the 
end of his life soured to the rancorous, abusive 
sarcasms and bellowings with which he pursued his 
unfortunate dependents!. It was however responsible 
for his firft book, that entertaining skit, Biographical 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters (1779), which the 
admiring Lettice saw through the press for him and 
for which he wrote an introduction. 

Save then for the final polishing, the Grand Tour, 
the prodigy was ready to take his proper {tation in 
the world as soon as he should come of age. His 
guardians, despite qualms as to the unconventional 
and dreamy temperament of their charge, were well 
satisfied with the results of their intensive training. 
The child was fully equipped and had but to claim 
what was due to his birth, breeding, wealth and 
education, to be at once admitted to the counsels of 
the political world, where no doubt he would soon 
out{trip all competitors. Alas for the hopeful 
schemes of parents! 

In the following summer (1779), preparatory to 
the Grand Tour the young Beckford was sent on 
a round of visits through England, accompanied by 
Lettice. One of the firft houses at which he ftayed 
was Powderham the seat of Viscount Courtenay, 
who had married the daughter of a Wallingford 
publican and had begot twelve daughters and one 
son. This laft—William, then a boy of eleven—was 
deftined to play a malign part in his visitor’s life. 
Beckford appears to have been immediately ftruck 
with the boy’s brains and manners, a feeling which 
William Courtenay returned. The acquaintance 

1 See Melville, chaps. xm1—xv. 
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ripened and from it was bred a ftrong affe@iion which 
in its turn developed into a passion. ‘“‘How often,” 
he writes in December 1779; ‘‘How often, when 
angered by ftupidity in every shape, have I wished 
for the little C., that child who, I can assure you, has 
five times the sense of the whole circle put together, 
in which I am at present fated to move.’’! 

“The little C.”” soon became “my lovely William,” 
the fount and inspiration of life, the reincarnation 
of ancient Greece. The affection of the two boys for 
each other was viewed with considerable disfavour 
by the parents and guardians on both sides, and 
{trenuous efforts were made to break the link that 
bound them. 

*“*T have seen him tho’ it was but for an hour— 
I have now but too full an idea of the swiftness of 
happy moments—Before half my expressions of 
affection were uttered—he was hurried away— 
Judge how I felt upon his telling me that his Head 
had run on nothing but me since we parted.... 
*Twas thus he talked to me—and can I now doubt 
of his tenderness. No—it is impossible—and so far 
my mind is at re{t—but all my miseries are renewed 
when I consider how seldom I am doomed to be 
with him—how little his F(ather) or M(other) com- 
prehend the nature of my Love. Who can enter 
into its refinements—who conceive its extent— 
I moan single and solitary—without a friend but 
eee (To A. Cozens. From London ? Sunday, 

16th April, 1780.) 


It is possible that for the purpose of diftracting 
Beckford, the beautiful Louisa Beckford, Lord 
Rivers’ daughter and the wife of Beckford’s second 


1 Melville, p. 76. 
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cousin, Peter!, was invited to Fonthill, with results 


almoft equally disaftrous from the point of view of the - 


family counsel, for Louisa, the young, the lovely, 
the witty, promptly fell head over ears in love with 
the youthful mafter of Fonthill and in a short time 
her passion was, at leaft in part, reciprocated. 
Beckford made her his confidante? and explained to 
her his tendresse for the Courtenay boy. She obviously 
realised that this was at leaft for the time being serious, 
for on 1ft Auguft, 1781, she is found writing, @ propos 
the recent visit of a Miss Hume to Fonthill: “It is 
impossible but that she muft love you, yet if you 
return it not I am satisfied and will flatter myself. I 
have no reason to fear any rival save one—but do 
not for Pity’s. sake let me foresee a possibility of 
supplanting that one, and holding the firft place in 
your affections. At present I am content to share 
them with another.’’? In any case a burning corre- 
spondence flamed between the pair, expressing on 
her side complete surrender, on his an ardour chilled 
by high flown phrases and romantic paragraphs‘. 
The diftraction having succeeded only too well, 


1 Louisa Beckford was the second daughter of George Pitt, 
1f{t Lord Rivers of Sudley. She was born in 1754 and married 
in 1773, Peter Beckford (1740-1811), the nephew of Alderman 
Beckford, the author of Thoughts on Hunting. She was a woman 
of great beauty, lively wit and sensibility, but suffered from 
bad health and the fox-hunting and other proclivities of her 
husband. In a letter to Mrs Mufters, she writes: “I really 
believe I am the only woman in the world who is the confidante 
of her husband’s miftresses.” 

2 “T always tell William every word the Men say to me— 
and he does the same by me by which means jealousy is 
banished from our commerce.” opti. 

* Anyone who has taken the trouble to ftudy Beckford’s 
letters to Louisa in Lewis Melville’s book, will at once be 
{truck by the fact that four characters appear, Beckford, 
the other William, Louisa and an unnamed lady. The 
firft three are obvious, but the fourth, the other woman, 
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the Beckford family council, the Begum, Aunts E. 
and M., and possibly Mr Thomas Wildman, the 
family solicitor, decided on the Grand Tour as the 
appropriate remedy. On 19th June, 1780, the young 
man was despatched from Fonthill to Margate, 
thence to Oftend, and so, via Spa, Dusseldorf, 
Augsburg, Munich and the Brenner to Venice. After 
a month here, he made his way to Rome and 
finally to Naples and the house of Sir William 
Hamilton, later to make himself conspicuous as the 
husband of his nephew Charles Greville’s discarded 
miftress and of Nelson’s Emma. His firft wife who 
before her marriage had been a Miss Barlow, was 
ftill alive (she died in 1782), an accomplished 
musician and one of the ftrongeft influences for 
good in William Beckford’s life. (‘I never saw so 
heavenly-minded a creature.”’)! Here he ftayed 
a month, but in December, he retraced his footfteps. 
Rome was reached on gth December; Augsburg, 
20th January and Paris on toth February. Here 
Beckford appears to have fallen in with a Miss 
Georgiana Seymour?, with whom he flirted out- 


Mr Melville explains to be Lady Margaret Gordon, later 
Beckford’s wife, a supposition completely unwarranted by the 
letters themselves. The probability is that the unknown fair 
whom “I led bounding like a Kid to my Chamber” is none 
other than Louisa herself and this device of referring to a third 
person was employed by the prudent lover as a blind, should 
the letters fall into the hands of the jealous Peter. It may be 
ftated in support of this theory that in none of Louisa’s letters, 
of which there are a number among the Hamilton papers, is 
there any mention of any other woman in love with Beckford, 
save herself, and that she was obviously shocked by Beckford’s 
hurried marriage with Lady Margaret Gordon. 

1 New Monthly Magazine, vol. LXX1, 304. 

2 This may be Georgina Seymour, the younger daughter of 
Henry Seymour of Co. Dorset, by Lady Caroline Cowper. 
He settled in Paris in 1778. Georgina Seymour married the 
Comte Louis de Durfort, French Ambassador at Venice. 
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rageously and who promptly fell in love with him. 
After two months of this amusement, he returned to 
England (14th April, 1781), but the lady bombarded 
him with a furious correspondence, until she finally 
drove her father, whom she refers to under the nick- 
name of “evergreen” (he lived in the Rue de la 
Planche and had a belle of his own), for the sake of 
peace to despatch her to England. Still she does not 
appear to have caught up with her fugitive flirt, 
who had in the meantime related the whole affair 
to Louisa. Miss Seymour appears again for an 
inftant. Louisa called on her in Paris a year later 
and reported: ‘‘She pretended to be very fond of 
me; talked of you. During the conversation she 
fixed her eyes upon me as if she wished to discover 
whether I knew anything of her hiftory.”’! 

The tour had not succeeded in dispelling the 
charm of the little Courtenay. Beckford wrote to 
Cozens: 

*“*T loathe the World and would at all events find 
out some other were it not for the hopes of enjoying 
your Society and cafting one more look on my dear 
little Wm. His image haunts me... .” 


(Paris. 18th March, 1781.) 


The summer of 1781 was spent in Oriental read- 
ings, the writing up of the travel notes, a violent 
correspondence with Louisa and the preparations 
for the Coming of Age feftivities. These took place 
on 29th September-1ft October and were on 
aldermanic scale. The county turned out in force; 
seven or eight thousand people partook of the 
Gargantuan hospitality of Fonthill; Pacchierotti 
sang and fireworks were displayed. 

The reft of the year was spent in visits and as 
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quietly as the prosecution of an ardent love affair 
might permit. Beckford returned to Fonthill for the 
Chriftmas party. 

The Chriftmas party held at Fonthill in 1781 is 
one of the moft important crises in Beckford’s life. 
Among the guefts were the fair Louisa and the hand- 
some Sophia Mufters, ‘‘perhaps the moft beautiful 
woman in England”?; further, there were two young 
Hamiltons, accompanied by a Rev. Samuel Henley, 
the dingy but potent familiar in William Beckford’s 
future. What actually occurred does not appear, 
but Beckford intended the feftival to be a Saturnalia, 
as 1s shown by the following letter?: 

‘‘Are we not surrounded with dangers—I see 
them—I know they exift. . . .I cannot ascertain the 
exact nature of the plots which are hatching at this 
moment. From the loud cuckling I hear both 
Aunt T. and Aunt E. are growing uncommonly 
broody. Having joined the Despoina at Bath 
a dreadful tempeft may be expected from that 
quarter. I seem to hear the shrill pipings and 
whiftlings of an approaching ftorm and long to lay 
my head in your bosom.—Let us seize the pro- 
pitious hour—my beloved Louisa—let us enjoy 
every uncontrolled delight before they are declared 
high treason by an act of Peter’s and his allies 
in parliament assembled.—Let me’ conjure you to 
leave no method untried—no art unpractised for 
coming to Fonthill where every preparation is going 
forward that our much admired Loutherbourg® 

1 She was a famous beauty and the wife of John Mufters of 
Colwick Hall, Notts, the mafter and founder of the South 
Notts Hounds. 

2 H.P. This letter is copied and the copy dated 30. x. 1838. 

3 Philippe Jacques Loutherbourg (1740-1812), a German 


count who came to England in 1771. He became the chief 
{tage designer at Drury Lane Theatre and also devised an 
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(for he doats upon both of us) in all the wildness 
of his fervid imagination can suggeft or contrive 
to give our favourite apartments the ftrangeness 
and novelty of a fairy world. ..he swears that in 
less than three weeks from now to present a 
myfterious something—a something that eye has 
not yet seen or heart of man conceived shall be 
created (his own unhallowed words) for our delight 
and recreation.” 

This is corroborated by the following letter written 
on the next Chriftmas Day (1782) by Louisa from 
Brignoles: 

‘There was a time when I fondly expected to have 
passed this day by your side but alas! how cruelly 
are our expectations deceived. 

“‘Recolleét how we spent this day laft year and 
think what I muft suffer when I compare it with 
this. Joy and exultation then swelled in every 
vein and sparkled in our eyes. K like a young 
divinity sat beside us at a table gleaming with 
silver, we triumphed with unholy joy at the success 
of our iniquitous schemes and all our thoughts 
were spent on forming new plans for future engage- 
ments, but the moments I regret the moft bitterly 
are those when retiring from the surrounding crowd, 
we entered your silken apartment to enjoy our 
happiness in calmness and tranquillity.” 

Whatever happened, there is no doubt that the 
events had a powerful effect on Beckford’s mind. 
His imagination caught fire and “I composed 
Vathek immediately upon my return to town 


ingenious sy{tem of moving pictures. Later in life he became 
a disciple of Caglioftro and Mesmer and claimed for himself 
and his wife powers of prophecy and healing. He was also 
a Oa of battle pieces of some note. 
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thoroughly embued with all that passed at Fonthill 
during that voluptuous feftival.” 

The next three months are among the mott 
feverish of Beckford’s life. Besides the Fonthill 
amusements which had so fired his imagination, he 
had also had contact with Samuel Henley, who 
apart from his envious and uncharitable charaCter, 
was something of a scholar, an immediate appeal 
to the young Oriental savant. To Henley he con- 
fided his literary ambitions, and Henley, possibly 
scenting a rich patron, encouraged him. To Henley 
he entrufted the notes of his firft Italian tour for the 
purpose of transcription; for this was the book that 
he had neareft his heart and which he intended 
to make surpass all other travel books as far as 
Herodotus transcends Pliny. 

He reached London in mid January, where 
every diftraction awaited him. Beckford was the 
figure of the season. He was seen everywhere, at 
Lady Lucan’s, at the Duchess of Bedford’s, and in 
particular he was the conftant companion of 
Elizabeth, Lady Craven, soon to make herself 
notorious throughout the capitals of Europe, but 
undoubtedly a handsome woman and good company, 
and further a generous friend to Beckford for many 
years. (She was civil enough to omit all but the 
briefeft mention of him from her memoirs, which 
speaks well for her heart.) Lady Craven’s reputation 
was already far from good, but Beckford persuaded 
her to try to borrow Queensberry House for the 
performance of an operetta, a Paftoral (“the words 
a farrago of her ladyship’s, the music a farrago of 
mine’’), which he and she were to produce in 
April. He thought it would do much to redeem 
their both somewhat flamboyant reputations. Lady 
Craven succeeded and the Paftoral was triumph- 
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antly given on 16th April when all the world was 
present. 

It may be conjectured that Despoina and the reft 
of the family council were once more anxious and 
a further tour was forced on the family hope. 
Accordingly in early May a party consifting of 
Beckford, Lettice, Burton the musician and Robert 
John Cozens? set out for the Low Countries. On 
the 19th they were in Brussels and pofting south- 
eaftwards. But before he left Beckford entrufted to 
Lady Craven a packet which on the 29th May pro- 
duced the following comment: 

‘““Etrange Arabe—vous emportez la musique de 
mon opera—vous partez sans prendre conge de moi 
—et tout cela pour me faire tomber dans une 
Lethargie etrange—, oui, je suis endormie—et j’ai 
fait le reve de la vie de VathekK—quel reve—Bon 
Dieu! d’un Bout a l’autre ce n’eft que Beckfordism— 
but seriously ’tis very fine horribly fine. 


(1782. 29th May more like Dec.)’’* 


We know therefore that Vathek was composed 
between the middle of January and the end of April, 
though we need not accept the author’s {tory that he 


1 Some idea of Beckford’s appearance and manner at this 
time may be gathered from a letter of George Selwyn, dated 
8th February, 1782 (Caftle Howard, p. 572). “I was laft 
night at Lady Lucan’s to see young Beckford who seems to 
possess very extraordinary talents; he is a perfect mafter of 
music, but has a voice, either natural or feigned, of an eunuch. 
He speaks several languages with uncommon facility, but he 
has such a mercurial turn that I think he may finish his days 
aux petites maisons; his person and figure are agreeable. I did 
not come till late, and till he had tired himself with all kinds 
of mimicry and performances.” 

2 Robert John Cozens was the son of Alexander Cozens, and 
a talented water-colourift. Conftable called him “the greateft 
genius oe ever touched landscape.” 

STEP. 
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wrote it in three days. It may also be mentioned that 
at the end of January he had set to work ‘“‘on a ftory 
so horrid that I tremble whilft relating it, and have 
not a nerve in my frame but vibrates like an aspen.’”! 

Travelling by Innsbruck, Padua, and Rome, the 
party reached Naples on 8th July, where it appears 
Beckford fell sick of a fever. He ftayed as usual with 
the Hamiltons and Lettice remained at his side. 
Already the idea of printing his letters of travel had 
caught Beckford’s fancy and he had apparently 
sought the advice of a certain Count Benincasa? of 
Venice. A correspondence began between Lettice 
and the Count, of which the following extracts are 
part: 

“IT have already discussed with him the two plans 
you propose for the Publication in queftion. Altho’ 
upon your firft plan he will be obliged to sacrifice 
so considerable a share of the materials which lie 
before you, he is equally decided with myself in 
greatly preferring it to the other....I acknow- 
_ ledge the other plan not to want great Ingenuity, 
but the objections appear to me very formidable 
indeed. ... Convinced as I am of these premises, 
what conclusion can I draw from them but that 
their Topic can never safely be mentioned, much 
less published in any community. You intimate that 

1 This may of course refer to Vathek, but Mr J. W. Oliver 
is inclined to believe it to be the ftory printed in Dreams, Waking 
Thoughts and Incidents at p. 210 et seq. 

2 Count Bartolommeo Benincasa (4. 1745) of Modena. He 
was employed by the Modenese Court on several diplomatic 
excursions to Vienna, but later loft his poft. He ftayed in Paris 
for some time, but eventually settled in Venice and attached 
himself to the Countess de Wynne de Rosenberg, whose books 
he saw through the press, etc. He fell on evil days and in his 
old age became a journalift and impresario in Milan. Refer- 
ences to both the Count and Mme Rosenberg will be found 
in Dreams, etc. 
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the tone, the Sublimity, the Dithyrambic of the 
Expressions are infinitely beyond the moft violent 
language of ordinary passions: but if by ordinary 
Passions you mean that of Women, I can’t agree with 
you, having myself known several inftances of this 
Passion so violent as to have produced as our Poet 
expresses himself Words that break and Thoughts that 
gi (1782, 29th July. Naples.) + 

From the above it may be suggefted that the final 
version of Dreams, Waking Thoughts and Incidents is 
further removed from the original manuscript than 
Italy, etc. from Dreams, Waking Thoughts and Incidents. 
Beckford remained at Naples until September when 
he took ship for Leghorn. On the voyage he amused 
himself by making a translation of Vathek into 
English. From Leghorn they passed through Turin 
to Geneva where Beckford put up with his friends 
the Hubers (“‘old Huber.. .telling ftories, the beft 
imaginable, and young Huber making sketches of 
Vathek’s Adventures, the boldeft you ever beheld’’)?. 

During these five months the correspondence with 
Louisa had continued as hotly as before, but before 
Beckford left Naples, his friend had fallen ill. The 
waters of Bath and Tunbridge Wells having no 
curative effect, she was shipped off to the south of 
France in the charge of her mother in the autumn. 
Learning that Beckford was in Geneva, she besought 
him to join her, but the meeting was never arranged. 
Beckford reached Paris on 28th Oéctober and 
England on gth November. 

Yet despite the six months’ absence, his illness, the 
setting in order of his Dreams, the link with William 
Courtenay was not broken. From Rome, rift July, 
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1782, he had written, acknowledging a letter which 
“T read with a beating heart, my deareft Willy, and 
kissed a thousand times,” and sympathising on the 
death of Lady Courtenay, which had taken place 
on 5th April. “Your poor Mother loved you not 
better than I do. ...I am certain your Father is 
set again{t us and will do all in his power as well as 
your cruel aunt? to keep us asunder. . . .My William, 
my own dear Friend, write to me for God’s sake: 
put all your confidence in Louisa who loves us both.” 

The families however kept the young men apart 
and Beckford spent the winter working up Dreams, 
Waking Thoughts and Incidents and finishing Vathek 
which he then sent to Henley for transcription. ° 
Dreams was put to press; Cipriani was engaged to 
draw two plates which were engraved by Bartolozzi 
(the plates are dated 10th March, 1783) and in 
April 1783 a handsome quarto was ready for 
publication. 

Whatever the moral qualities of the Beckford- 
Courtenay families may have been, there can be no 
doubt that they lacked discretion. ‘They appear to 
have discussed and denounced William Beckford in 
all houses from London to Exeter. “I fall lower and 
lower in the world’s eftimation,”’ he wrote to Louisa 
at the end of March. His reputation for eccentricity 
was magnified until, to those with whom he was 
not intimate, he muft have appeared a monfter of 
iniquity. Then finally they sat in judgment on the 
book and pronounced it unfit for publication?. 

1 Charlotte, fourth and youngeft daughter of William 
Courtenay of Powderham who married, in September 1782, 


Alexander Wedderburn, Lord Loughborough and later (1801), 


Lord Rosslyn. 
2 It is usually presumed that the letters in Dreams were 


written to Courtenay, though there is no basis in fact for the 
belief. So far as is known, the letters were never actually 
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With his already dreadful reputation, etc., etc., 
what would the world, what would his conftituents, 
his friends, his enemies think of a production of this 
nature? The ftorm was short, but heavy. Beckford 
bowed to it and on 15th April, 1783, wrote to Henley 
as follows: 


‘“‘T have been considering and reconsidering and 
cannot reconcile myself in the leaft with the idea of 
committing my Dreams to the wide World. ‘Therefore 
muft beg you will Stop advertise entries at 
Stationers Hall &c &c. Dont imagine I shall 
change my mind any more. This determination is 
as fixed as the Sun. As for the Copies I will have 
them locked up like my title deeds—not one shall 
transpire so Hamilton muft go without his large 
paper for some years to come. I have desired Mr. 
Wildman to settle everything concerning expences.” 

Six months later d propos the suppression he 
remarked in writing to Henley, ‘Neither Orlando 
nor Brandimarte were ever more tormented by 
Daemons and Spectres in an enchanted Caftle than 
Wm. Bd. in his own Hall by his neareft relations.”’! 


despatched but retained by Beckford with a view to publica- 
tion. Letters 1-xxvi he handed to Henley for transcription in 
January 1782. The reft with the exception of the Grande 
Chartreuse chapter which had been composed in 1778, were 
written during the summer of 1782 entirely for the purpose of 
publication. Cf. Beckford to Henley dated 29th June, 1782 
(Melville, p. 157) which runs: “to tell you. ..that you will 
have patience a fortnight longer when I shall have finished the 
conclusive Epiftle.’’ This obviously refers to the seven ‘‘addi- 
tional Letters” to be sent to Henley for transcription. If the 
earlier letters were addressed to any particular person, I would 
suggeft Alexander Cozens to have been the object. It was to 
him that the majority of Beckford’s earlier rhapsodies were 
sent and Beckford had certainly confided a number of his 
youthful literary projects to him. 
1 Garnett, p. vil. 
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So the greater part of the edition was deftroyed and 
the ruin of the mafter of Fonthill averted}. 

Not content with this rescue, the family council 
planned to cage the mercurial young man for good. 
He muft be married. There was to hand a Lady 
Margaret Gordon, second daughter of Charles 
Gordon, 4th earl of Aboyne. The marriage took 
place on 5th May and the couple were despatched 
to the Continent. On 6th they lay at Tonbridge, an 
evening of snow and hail. “These gloomy circum- 
{tances served only to set off the sweet smiles of Lady 
M’s countenance. She looks happy and that sight 
gives me more joy than sunshine ever imparted.’’? 
A month later he was miserable: he wrote to 
Courtenay® from Secheron and from Geneva (28 
July) to Louisa. In Auguft he made a half offer to 
Louisa to elope with him. In September Louisa 
suggefted he should meet her at Lyons, but he 
did not come. He had during this four months of 
marriage acquired an affection for his young wife: 
she was with child in November and Louisa after a 


1 Five copies seem to have escaped the holocauft, although 
the following transcript from Mr John Hodgkin’s own copy 
of the book suggests that there were actually only four survivors. 
It was the copy of Beckford’s bookseller and friend, George 
Clarke. It runs: 

“1 Mr. Beckford | the whole of the impression with the 
2 Samuel Rogers| Exception of these four copies were 
3 Earl Spencer { purposely burnt at Fonthill in 1801 
4 This copy G. Clarke ” 

In fact one copy is now in the British Museum, two among the 

Hamilton Papers, another in Mr Hodgkin’s possession, and the 

fifth is owned by Mr Michael Sadleir. Mr Hodgkin surmises 

that Earl Spencer never got his copy; it was not among those 
books transferred to the John Rylands Library, Manchefter. 

Possibly it is the copy now belonging to Mr Sadleir, which 

came from the library of White, Beckford’s solicitor and 

executor. The edition according to Redding was 500 copies. 

2 Melville, p. 166. 3 Melville, p. 166. 
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separation of eighteen months was gradually drifting 
apart from him. Poor Louisa: on 30th November 
she wrote: ‘“‘How I shall love a little Ganimede de 
votre facon tho’ I muft regret it was not my fate to 
give it birth.”” She wrote one letter in the following 
year and then disappeared from Beckford’s life. She 
died at Florence in 1791 at the age of 37. 

Beckford and Lady Margaret left Geneva im- 
mediately after Chriftmas and moved to Paris. ‘They 
reached England in March and shortly after their 
arrival Lady Margaret was presented at Court. 

Beckford by now had decided that the time had 
come for him to make his opening in the political 
world. He anticipated a short career in the Com- 
mons with a speedy elevation to the peerage. The 
family pocket borough, Hindon!, a village on the 
edge of the Fonthill eftate was held by his nominee, 
Lloyd Kenyon (afterwards Mafter of the Rolls). 
Kenyon was the protégé of Beckford’s friend, Thur- 
low, the Attorney-General in the “‘juvenile”’ miniftry 
of William Pitt (formed December 1783) and Beck- 
ford, rather than ask the sitting member to take the 
Chiltern Hundreds, procured his own election for 
Wells, the seat formerly occupied by his grandfather. 
At the same time he made ftrong representations to 
Thurlow to secure him a peerage, but, owing to 
the length of the lift, his name was poftponed until 
the autumn? when a barony appears to have been 
definitely promised. 


1 Beckford held also the majority vote at Saltash and was 
represented there for some years by John Pedley (otherwise 
Deverell) the eccentric. 

2 “Twelve more commoners, it is said, are to be created 
Peers in the ensuing winter; the following are named as part 
of the number...Mr. Beckford of Fonthill.” Morning In- 
telligencer, 7th October, 1784; also in Morning Chronicle, 9th 
Oédtober, and Public Advertiser, 7th October. 
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The birth of Lady Margaret’s child was expected 
in late May or early June!, but there is no doubt 
that there was a miscarriage, since the firft child 
was not born until the following year?. The whole 
summer was spent in England, probably at Fonthill. 

Far from having allowed his intereft in William 
Courtenay to lapse during his early married days, 
Beckford, during the whole of 1784 was busying 
himself about the boy’s education?. He approached 
Sir Charles Yonge with a view to getting Henley 
appointed Courtenay’s tutor. Henley also ap- 
proached Lord Courtenay, but after months of 
correspondence his services were ultimately de- 
clined. It seems, however, that during the autumn, 
probably in Odtober the Beckfords paid a visit to 
Powderham? and that there took place the incident 
which formed the basis of the scandal that drove 
Beckford from England and for all public purposes 
into exile for the next dozen years of his life. The 
ftory as given by Beckford is recounted by Farington, 
ore Benjamin Weft?. 


1 Melville, p.1'71. Letter to Louisa Beckford, 20th May, 1784. 

2 The firft child was not born, as Melville ftates, in June 
1784. Melville apparently bases his supposition on the letter 
of 20th May. Beckford’s elder daughter was born on gth April, 
1785, vide Town and Country Magazine, May 1785. 

3 William Courtenay entered Westminster School as a Town 
Boy in April, 1779. There is no record of when he left. The news- 
sheets suggested that he fled the country with Beckford in 1784. 

4 This conjecture is based on the fact that the scene of the 
rumoured scandals was Powderham (Farington, vol. tv, 14th 
December, 1807) and that the newspaper attacks began in 
late November. Further in October, Beckford was expecting 
a peerage, which, after this date was not forthcoming. (Morning 
Herald, 29th November, 1784.) 

5 Farington, vol. tv, 14th December, 1807. The actual 
queftion of Beckford’s guilt or innocence appears to me 
intrinsically without intereft. But the importance of the {tory 
lies in the fa@ that juftly or unjuftly Beckford was oftracised 
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Whatever the truth of the tale, the Courtenay 
family and even Beckfords and Gordons seized on 


by society for another generation, an action which accounts 
for many of the peculiarities of his later life, and possibly for 
the continuous anonymity of all his books. For those however 
who would like further evidence, one may say that Beckford 
himself always protefted his innocence and that he was be- 
lieved in by all in close relation to him, his mother (“She said 
his pride had prevented him from doing what would have 
been moft prudent.—He should have gone to Covent Garden, 
said she, and have got 4 a dozen woemen abt. him, this would 
have done more to remove the suspicion than anything else.” 
Farington, vol. 1, 13th September, 1798. “Mr. Beckford’s 
mother never believed Her son to have been criminal.” Farington, 
vol. tv, 14th December, 1807), his wife, Lettice and Henley. 
His flight we know to be due not to a sense of guilt, but to the 
unwise advice of his wife, Lettice and Thurlow. The fa& that 
he remained out of England for so many years except for rare 
and occasional visits seems to have been largely due to the 
counsels of Wildman, his solicitor, whose financial honefty is 
very suspect (cf. Beckford’s comments on Wildman in Liber 
Veritatis under Wemyss). One is inclined to think that Wildman 
who was responsible for the Beckford eftates desired Beckford 
out of the country for his own ends. One may, I think, dis- 
count the facetiae of the coffee-house journals. ‘The remarks of 
the Morning Herald (27th November; 8th December, 1784) are 
obviously based on tittle-tattle, apparently bred of the Beck- 
fords and Courtenays, especially Lady Loughborough. And 
it also should be added that many people who had heard 
rumours of the scandal but knew Beckford, disbelieved it 
entirely. Vide the comments of Buck Whaley, p. 295. The 
Loughborough ftory, given by Farington, is on the other hand 
extremely dubious and it may be suggefted that Beckford 
himself put it about at the time as a cover. There is no doubt 
that that aftute climber Alexander Wedderburn was Beckford’s 
very determined enemy until his death and it is possible that 
this hatred arose out of the canard concerning his wife. Lady 
Loughborough appears to have been above suspicion; in fad, 
a letter from Henley refers to Lady L. as “that termagant of 
decorum.” It would be interefting to know the disposition of 
the Courtenay household. Beckford in one of his letters speaks 
of William Courtenay being a victim of the “flattery, dissipa- 
tion and siftering at Powderham ”? (it will be remembered that 
he had twelve sifters). It muft also be remembered that William 
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it and trumpeted it for all the world to hear. In 
a month the coffee-house journals were printing 
their malicious salacities. Strathavon arrived poft- 
hafte from Scotland, slapped Beckford’s face and 
tried to force a separation between his daughter and 
her husband. But Lady Margaret ftood firm and 
refused. She, Lettice and Thurlow all ftood by 
Beckford while the sky fell: they counselled removal 
to Switzerland until such time as a fresh scandal 
caught the news-sheets’ fancy, and Beckford, foolishly, 
permitted himself to be persuaded. He left England 
at the end of November or early in December? 
probably alone. Beckford’s whereabouts during 
the following four months is indefinite. All that is 
certain is that he returned to England at some date 
prior to April 1785. It is unlikely that Lady Mar- 
garet accompanied him on his flight. In November 
she was again enceinte. On gth April, a girl child was 
born at Fonthill? and was baptised Maria Margaret 
Elizabeth? on 24th at Fonthill Giffard. Beckford 


Courtenay himself had to fly the country in the year 1811 and 
that many years before that he was notorious for the vice of 
which Beckford is accused. My own belief is that Beckford’s 
feeling for Courtenay was wholly romantic and_ largely 
altruiftic; that he desired to get the boy whom he idealised 
away from his family, whose mode of life he despised; that he 
made considerable efforts to get his friend properly educated; 
and, laft of all when Courtenay within the next six years went 
to the devil, Beckford abandoned all ties with Powderham and 
spoke of its owner in the moft scathing tones. “C’eft un Bar- 
dache s’il en fait jamais; il se pare comme une poupee et se 
fard comme une P....” (Letter to Scholl). 

1 Public Advertiser, 1 December, 1784; Morning Advertiser, 
30th December. ‘‘The Fonthill fool is ere this in Italy.—Are 
we, if possibly as foolishly to suffer the money that was his, 
to go after him.” 2 Town and Country Magazine, May 1785. 

3 Her name is given by other writers as “Margaret Maria 
Elizabeth”’, but the Fonthill Giffard parish regifter as trans- 
cribed by Colt-Hoare, prints it as above. 
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and his wife left England with their child for 
Switzerland on 24th July. 

It muft not be thought that Beckford had been 
idle during the months subsequent to his marriage. 
He had, on the contrary, been working extremely 
hard on his various literary projects. Vathek was in 
Henley’s possession and he had undertaken and 
embarked on a translation. Beckford had set to 
work on the ftories of the princes whom Vathek 
meets awaiting judgment in the Halls of Eblis. 
‘“‘T shall bring you some Caliphs not unworthy to 
succeed your beloved Vathec,”’ he wrote in Novem- 
ber, 1783, from Genevat. Henley made slow pro- 
gress. It was not until February, 1785, that Beckford 
saw even part of it. The whole was delivered about 
March and thereafter succeeded a long correspon- 
dence between author and translator regarding 
details, notes and so forth. Beckford toiled at his 
princes, and, during the intervals when his powers 
of concentration flagged, sketched out several other 
Oriental romances and drafted the narratives?. When 
Beckford left England that July, with his wife and 
child, he took up his residence at the Chateau 
de la Tour near Vevay. He did not complete 
the Episodes during the winter and in February? 
wrote to Henley to the effect that another year’s 
work was required before he would be ready and 
that the French edition of the complete book muft 
precede English publication. 

On 14th May, 1786, a second daughter, Susan 

1 Garnett, p. vii. 

2 These include Hiftoire d’Elouard Felkanaman et d’ Ansel Hou- 
gioud (complete) ; Darianoc, jeune homme du pays de Gou-gou (com- 
plete draft, together with four finished episodes) ; Introduction 
and Hiftoire de Zinan, together with a number of translations. 


All these mss. appear to date over the years 1784-1787. 
3 Garnett, p. x1. 
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Euphemia!, was born at the Chateau de la Tour. 
Twelve days later Lady Margaret Beckford died?. 
Beckford was for the time proftrated with grief. 
His one true friend and ally was gone and he left, 
a man oftracised by his own countrymen. The body 
was brought to England and interred at Fonthill 
(28th June) and the two children committed to the 
care of old Mrs Beckford. Then Beckford fled back 
to Switzerland. On rft Auguft, he summoned up 
the ftrength to write to Henley: ‘‘the slow fever 
which has been preying on me since the latter end 
of May has moft disagreeably diverted my attention 
from Vathek. ...I fear the dejection of mind into 
which I am plunged will prevent me finishing the 
other ftories, and of course Vathek’s making his 
appearance in any language this winter.’ 

But time had gone paft Beckford. Unbeknown 
to him, Henley had betrayed his patron and had 
already published his translation. The regifter of 
The Stationers’ Hall shows the book to have been 
entered there on ift June and the newspaper 
advertisements give the date of publication as 7th 
June. Worse, Henley had published the book 


1 Baptised at Vevay. Parish regifter of Fonthill (Colt- 
Hoare). 

2 Two news-sheets at leaft immediately printed paragraphs 
to the effect that Lady Margaret had died of “a broken heart”’ 
and although they followed this up a few days later with a 
denial, the ftory that Beckford had done away with his wife 
appears to have spread, even to Switzerland. Among the 
Hamilton Papers lies a document signed by the “Magiftrats, 
Pafteurs et Particuliers’’ of Vevay to the effect that Beckford 
always displayed towards his wife the utmoft love and kindness 
and expressing their horror at the defamatory {tatements of 
the English news-rags. Nevertheless that baseless accusation 
lingered another fifty years and was carefully mangled by 
the Rev. John Mitford into: ‘Beckford is said to have poisoned 
his wife at Cintra’’!!! 

3 Garnett, p. xv. 
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anonymously, An Arabian Tale from an unpublished 
Manuscript, with a deliberately myftifying preface, 
implying the translation to have been from the 
Arabic. As soon as he found out, which was at leaft 
six weeks to two months after publication, Beckford 
put the matter in the hands of his solicitor, Wildman, 
but the aftute clergyman was too much for them and 
the matter was perforce allowed to dropt. Beck- 
ford from his exile did the only thing within his 
power. He at once commanded the publication 
of the French original. Two editions appeared in 
1787, one from Lausanne, the other from Paris, to 
the former of which, though published anony- 
mously, he printed a preface giving Henley the lie. 
The Episodes remained unpublished. 

With the appearance of Vathek the firft and 
possibly the moft interefting period of Beckford’s life 
closes. He was now on the edge of twenty-seven, 
rich, gifted, and, in cosmopolitan society, popular. 
Yet his whole career, almoft his life, was blafted. 
His wife whom he loved and in whom he had found 
companionship, was dead; Fonthill had no male 
heir; his political ambitions were in ruins; his 
peerage gone up in smoke. He was shunned by his 
equals in intelligence, despised and hated by those 


1 Samuel Henley is one of the moft despicable figures in 
literary hiftory, a sycophant and a traitor. He had already 
borrowed money (£200) from his patron in 1784. He had in 
face of a definite forbiddance published his work. In later life he 
vilified Beckford to who would listen (Farington, 22nd January, 
1797), and sold Beckford’s own letters back to him at a higher 
price than he could secure in Bond Street (Mitford). Yet 
twelve years after this he had the effrontery to apply for 
financial aid to the man he had injured (Melville, p. 246). 
Mr John Hodgkin believes that he had also mortgaged the 
profits on the firft edition of Vathek before publication (Athenaeum, 
25th December, 1909). He became in later years the firft 
headmafter of Eaft India, now Haileybury, College. 
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of lower mind. Even his family and his ftauncheft 
friends preferred his absence to his company. 
Nothing save a weary cycle of Continental life 
awaited him. 

It says much for his courage that at this juncture 
he picked up the scattered threads of his life and 
pertinaciously wove them once more into a holding 
cord, so that within a decade, he was one of the 
moft ftrange and yet moft flattered social figures in 
England, and, notwithftanding, possessed the pride 
to remain solitary and remote. 

The next ten years of Beckford’s life are an 
irritating puzzle. Very little exact material save 
rare letters exifts and it is extremely difficult even to 
locate him with any certainty during long periods. 
We have his two books, the second volume of Jialy: 
with Sketches of Spain and Portugal (1834) and the 
Recollections of an Excursion to the Monafteries of Alcobaga 
and Batalha (1835) but these only cover a portion of 
his visits to the Peninsula on both occasions. 

He reached Lisbon in April 1787. Cold-shouldered 
by the English colony, he was made welcome by 
the Portuguese nobility. With the Marialvas, in 
particular, one of the moft powerful families near 
the throne, he made faft friends and for years after 
his final visit continued to correspond with the young 
marquess who remained in Portugal after the royal 
flight to Brazil in 1807. 

Late in the year he crossed the wilderness of 
Eftramadura to Madrid, but in 1788 he came back 
to Lisbon once more and probably remained in and 
about that city until September, when he removed 
to Paris. 

Between 1788 and 1793 Beckford spent much of his 
time in Paris, and one can only marvel that the 
opening years of the Revolution made so little 
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impression that he left no record of them. He is 
believed to have been present at the fall of the Baftille 
and was certainly in the city at the time of the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. In February 1791 he wrote to 
Wildman saying that he was being wildly extravagant 
and that “you may curtail at Fonthill as much as 
you judge convenient—I have forgotten Fonthill.’” 

One may suggeft that during these years the 
dormant spirit of the colle¢tor was awakened in the 
lonely man. He bought extravagantly of the loot 
from the great houses tumbled by the Revolution 
and was probably much too engaged in the pursuit 
to be conscious of circumftances. On goth May, 
1793, he began to get nervous; wrote of his pass- 
ports for England which had not been forthcoming 
and that he was anxious to leave the city in which 
so much blood was flowing. One curious tale 
survives: it is related by the great bibliophile 
Brunet?, who had it from Chardin the bookseller. 
Chardin, from whom Beckford had bought prodigally, 
finding his patron in danger, dressed him up in the 
clothes of a bookseller’s assiftant and transported 
him in this disguise to the shop of another well- 
known bookseller, Mérigot, where he remained 
until he could make good his escape*. In whatever 


1 The D.N.B. ftates, apparently following Redding (1, 99), 
that Beckford wrote but never published: “‘Letters upon the 
actual {tate and leading charaers of several of the Courts of 
Europe, particularly France, from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion to the death of the King.” This ms. is not among the 
Hamilton Papers, nor is any trace of it to be found. 

* Melville, p. 179. This letter in which Beckford obviously 
revels coarsely in the comparative poverty of the Parisian 


entry. seems to point to a curious insensitiveness to atmo- 
sphere. 


3 Brunet, p. xxxiii. 
* This ftory which was firft told in 1868 is somewhat at 
variance with the account of Beckford in the Biographie des 
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manner he escaped, he had reached Fonthill by 
Auguft 1793. 

Before setting out on his second visit to Portugal 
in 1794, he was at Lausanne, where he purchased 
the library of Edward Gibbon (who had died in 
January), shut himself up and read furiously for 
weeks. He then despatched a few volumes to Font- 
hill but the bulk he left in the care of his friend, 
Dr Schéll?. He reached Portugal in April 1794 and 
took up his residence at the villa—ttill shown—at 
aig where he may have remained until July 
17096. 

But his visits to England were rare and brief. 
So far as the outside public was concerned the 
scandal of 1784 had died down, but certain im- 
placable enemies remained: Loughborough, Pitt, 
“who desires nothing less than my total ruin”; and 
of course the gentlemen of Wiltshire and Gloucefter- 
shire, headed by the marquess of Bath. At firft he 
could scarcely believe the fact that he was un- 
welcome and wrote repeatedly to Wildman urging 
his return, but Wildman discouraged him. “‘I want 


Contemporains, 1820, 1, 295, which ftates that in granting 
a passport to Beckford, the French government added the 
hrase: ‘‘étranger que Paris voit partir avec regret.” 

1 Both Whaley and Cloncurry speak of his having been at 
Evian and Neuchatel during the period 1792-1794. Cf. 
Whaley, pp. 294-304 and Cloncurry, p. 11. Whaley relates an 
extraordinary tale of Beckford being requefted by the authori- 
ties to leave Evian immediately on his arrival there (apparently 
in 1794). The reason for this is said to be owing to the fact that 
Beckford had assifted a number of prisoners to escape. 

2 The books were still in Schéll’s keeping in 1816, when 
Beckford presented him with the collection. 

8 Redding spoke of a third visit in 1798, after his mother’s 
death. There is no record, but if it is a fact, he returned to 
England in July 1799. (Cf. Melville, letter to Repton, the 
landscape gardener, p. 256, which mentions his recent arrival 
at Falmouth.) 
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words,’ comments Beckford at the foot of one letter, 
“to describe the horrid effect of this letter upon 
me—my blood curdled—every nerve in my body 
quivered.”’ 

At length he determined to brave opinion and 
made up his mind to return to England one day, if 
only as a hermit. To this end he engaged James 
Wyatt to plan the coftlieft of cells for his retreat. 
But before commencement privacy muft be secured 
and with this object a wall twelve foot high was 
commanded to girdle the eftate, a circumference of 
some seven or eight miles. Not Charles V at the 
end of his life made a more elaborate preparation 
for his retirement from the world than did the Caliph 
of Fonthill. Then in 1796 a Gothic abbey of vaft 
dimensions was conceived and Wyatt charged with 
its planning and erection. Pending its completion, 
the future abbot took up his residence at the old 
house}. 

In its own way the abbey of Fonthill is one of the 
more ftriking monuments to man’s vanity and pre- 
sumption. It was conceived by a self-deluding 
Quixote and built by a very Sancho of architecture. 
The site chosen was the peak of the eftate, from 
which the hawk-eyed owner, a social Selkirk, could 
view the neighbouring counties, Salisbury Plain to 
the weft and eaftward Glaftonbury. It was built in 
the form of a cross, in the centre of which rose a 
tower some three hundred feet high containing the 
famous octagon room, itself arching to a hundred 
and twenty-eight feet and no more than thirty-five 

1 I note that old Fonthill House is frequently referred to.as 
Fonthill the Second. It was actually the third. The firft house 
was Tudor, built by the Mervyns. The second was built by 
Lord Cottington in the second half of the seventeenth century. 


This was sold to Lord Mayor Beckford and was burned to the 
ground. It was rebuilt in 1755-1769. 
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in diameter. From this central point the wings 
extended, leading to halls, cloifters, passages, 
galleries, and lesser towers, to an oratory with an 
altar and marble ftatue of St Anthony, to the 
Brown Parlour, the Yellow Damask Room, the 
Lancafter Gallery, St Michael’s Gallery, the Cedar 
Boudoir, the Gothic Cabinet, the Japan Room, and 
so on and so forth. “‘The effect of the entire build- 
ing,” says Cyrus Redding, ‘‘was very impressive, 
and the coft was greatly enhanced by architectural 
blunders....Wyatt blended different ftyles in the 
building and died before its completion.” 

The abbey was further embellished at every 
available point by the arms of Hamilton collaterals. 
The Beckfords were—well, the Beckfords; and 
though Mr Burke made a determined effort to 
grapple with “‘the slop-seller’s”’ anceftry, his descen- 
dant felt somewhat uncomfortable about them. But 
the Hamiltons, the descendants of kings, were a 
family to be proud of, and so the arms of Haftings, 
Barre, Catesby, Talbot, Latimer, Comyn, Baliol 
and twenty more (‘‘Blood royal enough, in short, 
to make black puddings, were all the saints in 
Chriftendom to fail’’)! garnished the creation. 

The equipment of this vaft piece was cared for 
on an equally elaborate scale. The palaces of battered 
Europe gave up their treasures for the decoration 
of this hermitage. Buhl from Fontainbleau, Japan, 
massive gold candle-{ticks, immense Chinese jars 
presented by the Prince of Brazil, ebony cabinets 
inlaid with lapis-lazuli, designed by Bernini, a 
Cellini vase of Hungarian topaz, a casket from the 
Vatican: one is hard put to it to select from the 
catalogues of articles of vertu recorded by Messrs 
Storer, Rutter and Britton. Nor were the moderns 

1 Melville, p. 279. 
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neglected. ‘Four Gothic cabinets,” noted Faring- 
ton, ‘‘of £500 each—all in Gothic tafte—four Gothic 
{tatues to be executed by Nollekens, Flaxman, Rossi, 
and Weftmacott.” And the pictures: the Altieri 
Claudes!, got by ftealth from Rome; Catharine 
Cornaro by Veronese; Raphael’s St Catharine, 
Bellini’s Doge; Breughel, Moro, Cuyp, Perugino, 
Velasquez, Leonardo, Rembrandt, Hobbema, Durer, 
Callot, Poussin; the lift might be extended to fill 
a page alone of painters’ names. Besides all this, 
the books. A Grolier Apuleius, a Padeloup Ariofto, 
the Large Paper Boileau, Tory’s Champfleury, 
Coryat’s Crudities, signed by the author, and 
Aldines, Elzevirs, Eftiennes, bindings by Clovis Eve, 
Le Gascon, Roger Payne, Derdme, Thouvenin, 
Bozerian, Kalthoeber; manuscripts, caligraphies, 
miniatures, oriental paintings. Volumes from the 
libraries of kings, Francis I, Henry II, III and IV; 
of Grolier, Maiolus, de Thou; moft copies large 
paper, often unique and always picked specimens. 
Nevertheless despite his plans for clauftration 
Beckford had not altogether resigned himself to the 
idea, though he admitted the difficulties of his 
position. He thought of the possibility of a second 
marriage but the overtures came to nothing?. 
Further his close connection with both Lisbon and 
Paris renewed in him some dreams of a political 
career. He had taken the Chiltern Hundreds in 


1 Beckford sold these in 1808 for 10,000 guineas. 

2 Farington, 29th Odober, 1797: “he said he saw no prospe& 
of him again being admitted to Society—but that the beft 
thing he could do would be to endeavour to prevail on some 
well-connected young woman to marry him.” See also 
Redding, 1, 37, where is mentioned ‘“‘the daughter of a ducal 
house. ..the overture was made through a friend of Lad 
Caroline S to her father.” Is this possibly Lady Caroline 
Spencer, daughter of the fourth Duke of Marlborough? 
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1794 but something rather more flamboyant than 
the drab voting and lobbying of the humdrum 
member of the Commons now entertained him; an 
embassy perhaps. His friendship with many people 
in the now enemy city of Paris where ftill in spite 
of the expulsion of aliens he maintained his English 
agent, Nicholas Williams, encouraged him to fancy 
himself the man to carry out the preliminaries for 
peace. The occasion presented itself on the break- 
down of the Malmesbury negociations of 1797. He 
set on Williams, who was tolerably bien vu in the 
French capital, to the task of finding out the exact 
limits of the French willingness to compromise, and 
at the same time he ftarted to prepare the ground 
for his own appointment as negociator by well- 
placed publicity in the newspapers and magazines. 
Part of the correspondence is extant!. But it chiefly 
seems to run on the lines of whether the British 
government or Beckford will spend £6000 in feeing 
the numerous secretaries and underlings about the 
French Foreign Office and what Beckford is to get 
out of it; a barony and the embassy seem to be the 
hoped-for prize. However, juft when everything 
was in train, a cold note was received from Pitt, 
offering no explanation but definitely negativing 
any further action, and the project, save for the 
rancour of its begetter, died’. $ 


1 Melville, cap. x. Beckford also told Redding (1, 282) that he 
once offered his services to the British government in the matter 
of a treaty with Portugal but that his offer had been declined. 

2 A curious side-light on the incident survives in the letter 
of an unknown correspondent (Laing, u, 653) to Sir Thomas 
Barclay dated 21ft April, 1798. ‘Though the papers shown 
to me by Mr. Beckford are in themselves very extraordinary 
and would (if other contradictory fa¢ts did not intrude) compel 
me almoft to admit that the French Republic would treat on 
the terms therein proposed, yet I am led ftrongly to suspect 
that somewhat unfair and very dishonorable was intended, if 
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During his long absences abroad Beckford had 
left his two children in his mother’s charge at Weft 
End, Hampftead, but in 1798 the ““Begum” died. In 
the same year he quarrelled with Mrs Hervey and 
refused to allow her to see his daughters. Con- 
sequently, he was forced to take them under his 
personal care. They were brought to Fonthill but 
curiously enough, he would not for some years have 
them about him, lodging them inftead in the village. 
So, for four years the gigantic Théléme was slowly 
rising, but too slowly for its imaginer, for in James 
Wyatt he had chosen precisely the worft man for 
his plans. 

Wyatt at this time was the moft celebrated of 
English architects. He had reconftructed the. Pan- 
theon, had built the Military College at Woolwich; 
he had been surveyor of Weftminfter Abbey and of 
the Houses of Parliament: he had been employed 
at Windsor Caftle (Farington says he nearly ruined 
the King) and he was the moft expensive designer 
in England. Unfortunately, as his clients too late 
discovered, he was also utterly erratic. He delighted 
in planning and would at the beginning of a task 
be unremitting in his patron’s service, but as soon 
as the walls began to rise his enthusiasm waned and 
he would turn his mind and energies to some newer 
scheme. One may well imagine the ftruggle between 
the dominating and energetic mafter of Fonthill and 
the equally temperamental architect who ‘cared 
for nothing but a large fire and the bottle”: Beck- 
ford, all petulance and dreams, Wyatt casual and 
self-indulgent. Between the pair, the job was 


not by the ruling powers at leaft by those who imagine they 
had some influence and controul. I signified my doubts to 
Sir John who saw these papers with me... .” 

1 Farington, vol. tv, 16th October, 1806. 
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botched: the work was firft delayed and then too 
haftily pressed forward until in April 1800 the great 
central tower came crashing to the ground. Un- 
deterred by this unpleasant experience the Caliph 
hurried on the conftruction of a new tower, but 
despite anchorings and facings it was scarcely more 
secure than its predecessor!?. 

However, by the end of the year the building was 
sufficiently advanced as to be partially habitable, 
and Beckford made the occasion of Lord Nelson’s 
visit to the weft country the excuse for a vaft and 
lavish entertainment, which continued three days. 
On the laft, the 23rd December, the whole party 
dined at the abbey, walking thither from the old 
house between two ranks of the Fonthill Volunteers, 
who lit their path by torch-light, and after a sump- 
tuous dinner the second Lady Hamilton entertained 
the company with her admired poftures. This was 
the laft of the Fonthill fétes. By the following June 
the cell was ready for its tenant, and during the 
removal of such objects as he would retain and the 
inftallation of his new pieces the owner retired to 
Paris. On his return however he {till did not with- 
draw, but remained at the old house, attended by 
his singer, the Chevalier Franchi?, his physician 
Dr Errhardt® and his heraldic adviser, the Abbé 
Maquin*. It was not until 1807 that he actually 
eftablished himself at the abbey. 


1 It fell finally in 1825 during Mr Farquhar’s tenancy. 

2 Gregorio Franchi was a singer whom Beckford picked up 
in Portugal. He continued as a kind of Major-domo for some 
twenty years. 

8 Projectus Josephus Errhardt, one time physician to Louis 
XVI. He died and was buried at Fonthill in 1807. Both he 
and Franchi appear in the Excursion to the Monafteries. 

4 Ange Dénis Maquin (1756-1823), a French abbé who fled 
to England in 1792. He became heraldic draughtsman to the 
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Indeed it is not surprising that the lavish enter- 
tainments and aldermanic banquets of Fonthill 
were no longer given. Beckford had been brought 
up and educated, so to speak, regardless of expense. 
During his early life not one whim had ever been 
refused on the ground of coft. He had taken little 
or no personal intereft in his eftates and had left 
everything in the hands of the two Wildmans, who, 
it muft be thought, used their charge to their own 
considerable benefit!. Even so in spite of peculation, 
‘“‘England’s wealthieft son” was tolerably rich. In 
1794. he was said to have had an average income 
from Jamaica alone for three years paft of £120,000?. 
In 1797 it is put at £155,000, of which £75,000 went 
to the Exchequer. But the abbey and the furnishing 
broke him. It is variously eftimated to have coft 
£242,000-£273,000 to build, and in addition 
there were the tapeftries, the pictures, the furniture, 
the carpets. Further, as if St Anthony had chosen 
to humble his disciple’s pride, two of the beft of 
the Jamaica eftates were {tripped from Beckford’s 
possession by the Court of Chancery. To keep up 
with his expenses his property in Bedfordshire and 
St Pancras had to be sold, and by 1805 his income 


College of Arms, and subsequently found an asylum under 
Beckford’s roof. He wrote and published a Latin poem, 
Tabella Cibaria, or The Bill of Fare, 1820. 

1 A passage in Liber Veritatis runs: “The daughter of the 
Earl of Wemyss and March chose to marry a little mean- 
looking Mifter Wildman, the son of a far meaner acting Solici- 
tor of Lincoln’s Inn, the abuser of his beft client’s confidence, 
as I know to my heavy coft. Between this Harpy and 2 Brothers 
who played in Concert at proper time, half my subftance has 
been devoured.” 

® Farington, vol. 1, 4th June, 1794. 

3° Farington, vol. 1, 4th Oftober, 1797. 

* This latter is the figure mentioned by Beckford. 
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was said to have fallen to a niggling £30,000 a 
year}. | 

Had these losses occurred earlier in life it is 
possible that he might have altered his habits, but 
coming when he was well over forty and grained 
with reckless expenditure, it was impossible for him 
to bridle his extravagance. Not that his personal 
expenses were excessive; on the contrary Beckford 
was ever of the plaineft habit of life; he ate and 
drank sparingly: his clothing was of the simpleft: 
and, unlike moft of his generation, he did not 
gamble or follow the turf. ‘“‘Do not think me so 
ridiculous,’ he wrote to his mother of the employ- 
ment he was creating by his building at Fonthill, 
““as to imagine I am doing myself half the Credit 
with the World in general which I should do by 
keeping a Pack or two of Hounds, giving Hunting 
Dinners and bumpering port and Madeira with 
Country Squires, in running for the Sweepftakes at 
Salisbury Races.... Am I to set so lightly by all my 
own internal resources, and surely I have some to 
value, that I should make such Sacrifices to Fashion.”? 
But withftand the collector’s temptations he could 
not. He muft have, he muft hold; he muft savour 
all the joys of possession. So the forty years that 
were left to him are a tale of spending, borrowing, 
of selling again to buy more and more and more. 

Beckford was now ensconced in his retreat and 
save for occasionally putting his finger into the 
political pie (he sat for his own conftituency of 

1 Farington, 3rd Auguft, 1805. It muft however be men- 
tioned that Mitford speaks of his income about 1820 as being 
£120,000 a year, though this is scarcely credible in view of the 
fa& that shortly after the Fonthill sale in 1822 Beckford 
purchased a £1000 annuity for £10,000, which is hardly in 


keeping with the attitude of mind of a millionaire. 
2 Melville, p. 222. 
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Hindon from 1806 to 1820 but apparently never 
made a speech!), so far as the public world was con- 
cerned he was dead. At rare intervals visits were 
made to Paris and of course there was the annual 
pilgrimage to Grosvenor Square or to Park Lane 
for the opera season. Otherwise, the seclusion of 
Fonthill was sufficient. For some years he kept even 
his daughters at a diftance from him. Later how- 
ever he brought them to the abbey and _ busied 
himself about their marriages. A Count Egmont 
proposed for the younger and was favourably 
viewed by her father but Susan Euphemia would 
have none of the foreign nobleman, and her enraged 
parent banished her once more. However in April 
1811 Beckford had the joy of seeing his favourite 
child safely married to the Marquess of Douglas, 
a Hamilton and the future head of the family. A 
year later this happiness was dashed when the 
elder girl, Maria Margaret Elizabeth, without con- 
sulting her father, married a Colonel James Orde, 
of Weetwood, a Northumberland gentleman, with 
no prospects save his army career. Beckford never 
forgave the action and refused to see her again. She 
died in 1818, leaving two daughters, but the in- 
exorable grandfather refused to acknowledge them 
and took care to omit their names from his will, 
although he had provided for his own illegitimate 
brothers and sifters?. 

Until 1822 Beckford lived his hermit life, with 
a persiftence only possible in a man of ftrong 

1 Beckford apparently never took his seat until 1807. Cf. a 
letter sold at Hodgson’s in March 1927 asking the addressee 
to accompany him to the House “‘as I am a perfect stranger 
to all parliamentary forms and ceremonies.” 

* In all contemporary memoirs Beckford’s daughters, 


especially the elder one, are spoken of with rare enthusiasm, 
for their beauty, talents, and charming kindly dispositions. 
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character. He paid no visits, and only infrequently 
invited guefts to the abbey. Benjamin Weft, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, was a particular 
favourite: and Samuel Rogers, who was good enough 
to be malicious of his hoft and did not scruple to 
borrow from the manuscripts he was shownl. 
Moore was invited but ‘‘Phipps bid me take care 
what I did, .for Sir Richard Hoare? was called to 
account serzously by his brother magiftrates for having 
visited Beckford; and was obliged to explain that it 
was for purposes of information, and not a visit of 
ceremony.’ Byron Beckford would not meet. 
‘To what good would it have led? We should have 
met in full drill—both endeavoured to have been 
delighted—a correspondence would have been 
eftablished, the moft insufferable, the moft laborious 
that can be imagined, because the moft artificial. 
Oh gracious goodness, I have the opportunity of 
enjoying the beft quality of his mind in his works, 
what more do I require?”’ 

His daily life was of the simpleft. He would rise 
about six, breakfaft at ten, dine at three-thirty. After 
dinner he would often drive or ride in his park. He 
took great delight in nature and would spend hours 
in the woods and coverts of his demesne, watching 


1 Rogers, p. 215: “Beckford read me two unprinted episodes 
to Vathek; and they are extremely fine but very objectional 
on account of their subjects. Indeed they show the mind of 
their author was to a certain degree diseased.”’ Such a com- 
ment can only be put down to wilful malevolence from a lesser 
to a greater. It may be mentioned that Rogers, who had been 
presented with one of the survivors of Dreams borrowed from 
it without acknowledgment. Vide Notes and Queries, 4th July, 
1857. 

ees Colt-Hoare, the topographer and genealogift. 

8 Moore, Fournal, 19th October, 1818. Mitford relates that 
the Bishop of Salisbury was also {topped from visiting Fonthill 
by the gentlemen of the county. 
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the animals. The gigantic wall round the eftate had 
put a ftop to hunting and shooting (this undoubtedly 
added to his crimes) and the hares and birds had 
become so tame that they would feed from the hand. 
Much of his time was spent poring over sale cata- 
logues and thumbing his books, annotating with 
cauftic criticisms the productions of those con- 
temporaries with whom he disagreed—the majority 
—and as he aged, his passion for “tall copies” 
waxed greater and keener. One has only to read the 
letters to the unfortunate Bohn and Clarke to realise 
how noxious the mafter of Fonthill was becoming. 

It would look as if the Caliph intended ending his 
days in his abbey, but in 1822 the world was suddenly 
electrified by the announcement that Fonthill and 
its contents were to be sold by public auction. 
Catalogues were issued at the price of one guinea 
apiece and the tall o¢tavo became the beft seller of 
the year, copies being disposed of to the number of 
seventy-two thousand. But the sale did not take 
place: by private treaty, Fonthill and much of its 
contents passed to a Mr John Farquhar! who had 
made a fortune by supplying gunpowder to the 
English Government in India. With £330,000 and 
the beft part of his furniture, books and pictures, 
Beckford retired to Bath and purchasing two houses 
at the corner of Lansdown Crescent and a patch of 
ground on Lansdown Hill, proceeded to erect on 
the latter a tower some hundred and thirty feet high, 
crowned with a caft iron model of the temple of 


Lysicrates and containing rooms for the housing of 
his choiceft specimens. 


* Farquhar resold the contents during the following year 
(1823) when crowds of persons travelled into Wiltshire for the 
purpose of viewing Beckford’s halls. The sale occupied thirty- 
three days. Farquhar disposed of the eftate in 1826. 
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The laft twenty or so years of Beckford’s life 
present the curious spectacle of one who has passed 
into legend, employing his remaining powers in 
foftering and perpetuating the legendary present- 
ment. The tower and the houses in Lansdown 
Crescent became the centre of Bath gossip: they 
were invefted with superftitious rumour; it was 
suggefted that they were frequently the scene of 
unholy and exotic rites. Beckford indeed kept a 
dwarf, but Bath credited him with a whole herd of 
dwarfs penned in a gallery which he had built 
between the two houses. Daily the Caliph might be 
seen riding out on his long excursions, a curious 
eighteenth century figure, top boots, knee breeches, 
a green coat, frill and white neck-cloth, on his grey 
Arab, attended by his outriders. Occasionally he 
would descend, Zeus-like from his Empyrean, upon 
the city below and making the acquaintance of 
some awed young man, would bear him back to 
his eyrie to tell him ftories of another century, show 
him his pictures, or read him his letters' and 
unpublished manuscripts. 

Those unpublished manuscripts which were to 
set England on fire! Beckford, it muft be recalled, 
had published only one book to which he had put 
his name?, Vathek, but he was generally known to 
be the author of two pseudonymous burlesque 


1 Three different contributors, Redding, ‘“H.,” and 
“H.W.W.” published between them six articles in the New 
Monthly Magazine in 1844 under the title of “‘Conversations 
with the late W. Beckford Esq.” All three obviously {tood in 
terror of their hoft, whose conversation as reported, though 
this, of course, may be due to the fault of the recorder, was 
neither brilliant nor witty and was also extremely redundant. 
The same {tories appear in each account. 

2 “Tf ever the world discovers the key of certain anonymous 
publications it will find I have not been idle.” Letter to 
Clarke, 1832 (Melville, p. 327). 
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novels, Modern Novel Writing (1796) and Azemia 
(1797), somewhat feeble parodies in the manner of 
Extraordinary Painters', and also to have issued a 
translation from the Arabic?. To Beckford has been 
further attributed Popular Tales of the Germans, an 
English version of Musaeus, published by Murray 1n 
17913. After the foundations of the Abbey had been 
laid he ceased writing and save for revised editions 
of Vathek nothing appeared until 1823 when a small 
octavo pamphlet consifting of 23 poems entitled Epi- 
taphs some of which have appeared in the Literary Gazette 
of March and April 1823 by “‘ Viator” was published 
with a lithographed title-page by Hullmandel. In the 
same year there came Clarke’s Repertorium Bibliograph- 
icum, part of which is certainly from Beckford’s pen’. 


1 Tt muft be owned that the humour of these works depends 
not only on a knowledge of the prevailing type of novel of the 
day, but also on an intimate acquaintance with the lesser 
literary fry. 

2 The Story of Al Raout (1799), a tale from the Arabic. It also 
contains a German version of the ftory and four poems. 

8 The evidence as to this translation being the work of 
Beckford, though {ftrong, is not conclusive. It refts on the pre- 
face to The Talisman, or the English Keepsake (1832), by Zillah 
M. Watts, which runs: “A considerable degree of curiosity 
has attached to these volumes in consequence of their having 
been attributed pretty confidently to the pen of the author of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Caliph Vathek.’” Sir John Murray was 
kind enough to turn up the records of his house for me but was 
unable to discover any trace of the book. It may be remarked 
that a copy of the 1791 edition was in Beckford’s library and 
was sold at its dispersal in 1883. 

4 Reference muft also be made to a curious produétion 
which is sometimes found bound up with the Repertorium. It 
is in three parts: (i) A Dialogue in the Shades, between William 
Caxton, a bibliomaniac and William Wynken, Clerk; (ii) Rare 
Doings at Roxburghe Hall, a Ballad; (iii) The Diary of Roger Payne. 
It was issued by William Clarke in 1819 and may with some 
reason be attributed to Beckford, especially since the verso 
of the half-title of (ii) runs ‘‘ Printed by W. B. boke prynter to 
new-fanglers, 4to. black letter, no date.” 
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But ftill unpublished lay the Episodes, the Dreams 
and the Spanish and Portuguese letters, the jewels 
of his thought. As early as 1818 he had pondered 
the publication of the travel letters and had sounded 
Rogers as to the possibility of Moore being induced 
to edit them, but Moore held back: “‘to be Beck- 
ford’s sub.,” he noted in his journal, ‘“‘not very 
desirable.” 

However in 1833 the omnivorous Bentley ap- 
proached him, offering as bait for the mafterpieces, 
a new edition of Vathek in his Library of Standard 
Novels. Clarke was made Beckford’s agent and 
furious battle was joined between publisher and 
bookseller. Beckford fought hard for his money, 
but he eventually compromised for £500 for the 
travel letters and the promise of the firft offer to 
Bentley of the Episodes. So in 1834 appeared Italy: 
with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, prefaced by a 
sardonic reference to “‘some juftly admired Authors’! 
who have “‘condescended to glean a few {ftray 
thoughts from these letters.” Once published all 
the vanity of authorship woke in Beckford; bouquets 
for his admirers, anger and sneers for his critics and 
detractors; his publisher muft advertise “with a 
fresh, lively flourish of trumpets”?; why does not 
The Times take more notice? A year later appeared 
that “‘mafterpiece of his experience,”? Reminiscences 

1 Rogers, Moore and Byron. Cf. Notes and Queries, 4th July, 
1857 and Quarterly Review, vol. 11. The firft volume containing 
the Italian letters is based on Dreams, but with considerable 
variations. The second volume, the content of which was 
originally written six years after the letters in the firft, is con- 
siderably more enjoyable than the Italian sketches. In the 
latter Beckford seems to have aimed for a pictorial effect with 
a result that is not a little {tiff and formal. Take for inftance 
the description of the inn-yard at Harlem (Dreams, Letter v) 
where each figure seems arrefted in its pose as in a painting. 

2 Charles Whibley, The Pageantry of Life. 
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of an Excursion to the Monafteries of Alcobaga and 
Batalha, but the Episodes ftill lay in their casket. 
“Unless Bentley can persuade himself, and feel 
inspired, to give a sum as round as the great globe 
itself, nay rounder—for this globe we know 1s 
flatter at the Poles than my Episodes, I hope, will 
be found or any part of them—we are not likely to 
deal.”! Bentley was not inspired and the Episodes 
remained unpublished?. 

In the intervals between his publishing affrays, 
Beckford had set his hand to another work. He had 
always been interefted in heraldry and now, denied 
a barony himself, he had to suffer the agony caused 
by the continuous elevation to the peerage of the 
new millionaires of the Induftrial Revolution and 
the inter-marriages of the older families with these 
upftarts. He began to collec& facts about pedigrees, 
nosed out {tories of those who had allied themselves 
with plebeians and made voluminous notes on the 
descendants of apothecaries for whom he had a 
special dislike. Liber Veritatis he called it, a rod for 
the backs of the Smithson-Percies, the Sykeses, the 
Rumbolds, the Couttses, the Webbs, the Bonnells, 
the Peels, the Burrells, people whose patronymics 
were not even in exiftence when the Hamiltons were 
a power. For the reft of his life he was adding to 
these fragments, a delicious task, but probably 
deterred by the example of the unfortunate Sir 
Egerton Brydges, he refused to publish. ‘‘Every 
syllable of it is true,”’ he would remark, “‘but I muft 
not publish it. Truth is a bitter draught.” 

Beckford was now seventy-five and undiminished 


1 Melville, p. 331. 


* Until 1912 that is, when they appeared under the editor- 
ship of Mr Lewis Melville and with a translation by Sir 
Theodore Marzials, C.B. 
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in vigour. He ftill came to London, made his round 
of the book- and print-sellers and the sale-rooms, did 
a little dealing, visited the opera. His firft walk in 
the morning was to his flower-seller’s whence he 
returned to his house with a nosegay. After break- 
faft he drove to Jennings in the Poultry, thence 
during Bohn’s lifetime, to the shop in York Street; 
the afternoon found him in Lisle Street at Smith’s, 
the picture dealer. He made friends with that 
admirable young author, Benjamin Disraeli, who 
was as fascinated by the Caliph as by one of his own 
creations (“the man of the greateft tafte,” he 
called him. ‘“‘Met Beckford at the opera; very 
bitter and malin’’). But ftrong and healthy as Beck- 
ford was, he began to see the approaching end: the 
legend muft be perpetuated. In 1838 he had many 
of his letters transcribed by an amanuensis into a red 
‘leather notebook and from time to time added to 
them in his own hand. Further he prepared his 
own tomb on Lansdown and daily visited it, person- 
ally tending the flowers. In this fashion he spent his 
laft years, a simple life in which the moft ecftatic 
moments were those when echoes of the battles 
fought in the sale-rooms reached his ears. In April 
1844 he was seized by an attack of influenza. He 
realised the end was near and sent a note to his 
daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton. “Come quick! 
quick!”? He died very quietly on 2nd May, 1844. 
His body was embalmed and interred at the Bath 
Abbey Cemetery, pending the consecration of the 
Lansdown Hill. His eftate was proved at under 

1 It muft be ftated that Beckford almoft invariably drafted 
his letters, sometimes twice or thrice, before sending them, or 
else kept copies and that much of his correspondence exifts in 
this form. Further, many of the letters printed in Melville, 


notably those on pp. 166-170, are not original documents but 
from the red leather notebook mentioned above. 
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£80,000, but the library which was removed to 
Hamilton Palace, was dispersed in 1882-4 when 
the total sum accruing from a forty days’ sale 
amounted to £73,551. His body was removed to 
the newly consecrated cemetery on Lansdown Hill 
in 1848. On one side of his tomb is engraved a few 


lines from his “‘ Prayer”: 
Eternal Power! 
Grant me, through obvious clouds, one transient gleam 
Of thy bright essence in my dying hour; 


and on the other: 


Enjoying humbly the moft precious gift of heaven to man— 
Hopel. 


Beckford is a perplexing subject. Is he real? Is 
he a pofture? a creation of his clothes and geftures? 
Had he a personality, or merely an excess of half 
a dozen qualities? Is he as Fuseli said, “‘an actor 
and no gentleman,” or a grand seigneur self- 
withdrawn from the defilement of the vulgar? No 
genuinely amiable quality emerges from either his 
books or his letters, only a certain nervous energy 
and a hard sense of fun (Beckford is rarely, if ever, 
witty; his mockery is Biblical, born of hatred). 
Search all his writings and you will scarcely find 
one passage in which there is a reality of sentiment, 
an admission from the heart. Even the letters to 
those he loved, Louisa, William, Cozens, are careful 
literary compositions from which whatever ardour 
there may have been in the firft place, is drained 
through a mesh of words. 

His life is of course a wafted life, less, one jis 
entitled to believe, by weakness of chara¢ter than 
by force of many circumftances which drove him 


* Cf. Vathek (Garnett’s edition), p. 157. 
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at an early and susceptible age into undesired re- 
tirement. Up to that time, his life showed every 
promise, but the scandal with its continuous malefic 
breath withered it, so much checked its purpose 
that it remained ftunted. Moreover, after the death 
of his wife, save for his children, he had no intimates 
and was invariably surrounded by dependents, 
servants and sycophants. It is not therefore surpris- 
ing that contemporary accounts of Beckford in 
middle and old age leave one with the impression 
of a vain, pompous and bad-tempered man. 

It muft be owned too, that, to many, the accom- 
plished and precocious youth of 1782 was unsym- 
pathetic, voted a coxcomb and a mountebank. His 
talent for mimicry—exercised often with little 
discretion or tafte—was no doubt responsible for 
this lack of sympathy. Fuseli’s comment is acute. 
Aétor Beckford certainly was, but one may hazard 
that his outward manner was a disguise assumed for 
the benefit of a world with which he would not be 
bothered, not even enough to be familiar, a pro- 
tective armour which he thought that world would 
admire. But like his tafte in painting, the suit was 
not impeccable, oftentatious and nota little snobbish. 
If there is a real Beckford beneath this exterior it 
appears very rarely: indeed, the letters to Cozens 
and his mother (quoted above at pp. xix, li) are 
the only inftances of a genuine emotion. His life, 
as he implies there, was an inner life and the outer 
world had no share in it. Hence his egotism. He 
was neither generous nor ungenerous. He did as it 
seemed to him the right thing by his dependents, but 
rather from a sense of duty than from any natural 
impulse. In fact one can scarcely find a single act 
of spontaneous generosity—there are many of pity— 
in the whole of his life. 
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Much of his failure to appreciate the outside 
world may be put down to his deficient sense of 
humour. In this respect he was little gifted. What 
he had was a coarse knock-about sense of fun, 
a tendency to buffoonery which reveals itself in his 
writings and the ftories he told late in life to his 
acquaintances. 

Againft these defects, he possessed an avidity of 
life and the vitality to enjoy it. When he was forced 
by circumftances to face a broken career and the 
possibility of exile, he faced the crisis with courage 
and almoft, one might say, used the very scandal 
that had hurt him to help him to a new life. So 
much so that in his laft years he could say that he 
had never known a dull hour. 

Beckford is curiously out of his period. He was 
born in eighteenth century England, a savage place 
in which after a passionless discussion of botany, the 
Deity and the Social Contract, one might go forth 
to witness the public hanging and subsequent 
burning of a coiner and his wife. When he died in 
1844, the Induftrial Revolution, which—and its 
new plutocracy—he hated with a vigour only 
equalled by his hatred of Gibbon and Shelley, had 
had its effect, and the firft Factory Acts were on the 
ftatute book. Beckford with his humanitarianism, 
his hatred of causing physical pain, his love of 
nature, animal life, flowers and trees is almoft fifty 
years out of his time, and to such a man can come 
little but unhappiness and disappointment. What 
has this man in common with such as Wedderburn, 
Buck Whaley and Samuel Henley? A lonely and 
secret soul, little lovable but more than a little 
pathetic. 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD AS A CHILD 


Srom a painting by Casali 


PRIOR TO 1768 


DREAMS 
WAKING THOUGHTS 


AND 


INCIDENTS 


LETTER I 
June 19, 1780. 


account of my time, is doing, I assure you, but 

little better. Never did there exift a more ideal 
being. A frequent mift hovers before my eyes, and, 
through its medium, I see objects so faint and hazy, 
that both their colours and forms are apt to delude 
me. This is a rare confession, say the wise, for a 
traveller to make: pretty accounts will such a one 
give of outlandish countries: his correspondents 
muft reap great benefit, no doubt, from such pur- 
blind observations:—But ftop, my good friends; 
patience a moment!—I really have not the vanity 
of pretending to make a single remark, during the 
whole of my journey: if ————— be contented with 
my visionary way of gazing, I am perfectly pleased; 
and shall write away as freely as Mr. A, Mr. B, Mr. C, 
and a million others, whose letters are the admiration 


of the politeft circles. 


GS accn I tell you my dreams?—To give an 


All through Kent did I doze as usual; now and 
then I opened my eyes to take in an idea or two 
of the green, woody country through which I was 
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Kent 
passing; then closed them again, transported myself 
back to my native hills, thought I led a choir of those 
I loved beft through their shades, and was happy in 
the arms of illusion. The sun sat before I recovered 
my senses enough to discover plainly the variegated 
slopes near Canterbury, waving with slender birch- 
trees, and gilt with a profusion of broom. I thought 
myself ftill in my beloved solitude, but missed the 
companions of my slumbers. Where are they?— 
Behind yon blue hills, perhaps, or t’other side of that 
thick foreft. My fancy was travelling after these 
deserters, till we reached the town, vile enough 
o’conscience, and fit only to be paft in one’s sleep. 
The moment after I got out of the carriage, brought 
me to the cathedral; an old haunt of mine. I had 
always venerated its lofty pillars, dim aisles, and 
myfterious arches. Laft night they were more solemn 
than ever, and echoed no other sound than my fteps. 
I {trayed about the choir and chapels, till they grew 
so dark and dismal, that I was half inclined to 
be frightened, looked over my shoulder, thought of 
spectres that have an awkward trick of syllabling 
men’s names in dreary places, and fancied a sepul- 
chral voice exclaiming: ‘‘Worship my toe at Ghent; 
my ribs at Florence; my skull at Bologna, Sienna, 
and Rome. Beware how you neglect this order; for 
my bones, as well as my spirit, have the miraculous 
property of being here, there, and every where.”’ 
These injunctions, you may suppose, were received 
in a becoming manner, and noted all down in my 
pocket-book by inspiration (for I could not see) and, 
hurrying into the open air, I was whirled away in 
the dark to Margate. Don’t ask what were my dreams 
thither:—nothing but horrors, deep-vaulted tombs, 
and pale though lovely figures extended upon them; 
shrill blafts that sung in my ears, and filled me with 
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The Voyage 


sadness, and the recollection of happy hours, fleeted 
away, perhaps, for ever! I was not sorry when the 
buftle of our coming-in dispelled these phantoms. 
The change, however, in point of scenery was not 
calculated to dissipate my gloom; for the firft object 
in this world that presented itself, was a vaft expanse 
of sea, juft visible by the gleamings of the moon, 
bathed in watery clouds; a chill air ruffled the waves. 
I went to shiver a few melancholy moments on the 
shore. How often did I try to wish away the reality 
of my separation from those I love, and attempt to 
persuade myself it was but a dream! 


This morning I found myself more cheerfully dis- 
posed, by the queer Dutch faces with short pipes and 
ginger-bread complexions, that came smirking and 
scraping to get us on board their respective vessels; 
but, as I had a ship engaged for me before, their in- 
vitations were all in vain. The wind blows fair; and, 
should it continue of the same mind a few hours 
longer, we shall have no cause to complain of our 
passage. Adieu! ‘Think of me sometimes. If you 
write immediately, I shall receive your letter at the 
Hague. 


It is a bright sunny evening: the sea reflects a 
thousand glorious colours, and, in a minute or two, 
I shall be gliding on its surface. 


LETTE Raitt 
Oftend, June 21. 


>OTHER minute I was in Greece, gather- 

| ing the bloom of Hymettus; but now I am 
landed in Flanders, smoked with tobacco, 

and half poisoned with garlick. Were I to remain 
ten days in Oftend, I should scarcely have one de-. 
lightful vision; ’tis so unclassic a place! Nothing but 
prepofterous Flemish roofs disguft your eyes when 
you caft them upwards: swaggering Dutchmen and 
mungrel barbers are the firft objects they meet with 
below. I should efteem myself in luck were the woes 
of this sea-port confined only to two senses; but, 
alas! the apartment above my head proves a squall- 
ing brattery; and the sounds which proceed from it 
are so loud and frequent, that a person might think 
himself in limbo, without any extravagance. Am 
I not an object of pity when I tell you that I was 
tormented yefterday by a similar cause? But I know 
not how it is; your violent complainers are the leaft 
apt to excite compassion. I believe, notwithftanding, 
if another rising generation should lodge above me 
at the next inn, I shall grow as scurrilous as Dr. Smol- 
let, and be dignified with the appellation of the 
Younger Smelfungus. Well, let those make out my 
diploma that will, I am determined to vent my 
spleen; and, like Lucifer, unable to enjoy comfort 
myself, teaze others with the detail of my vexations. 
You muft know then, since I am resolved to grumble, 
that, tired with my passage, I went to the Capuchin 
church, a large solemn building, in search of silence 
and solitude; but here again was I disappointed: 
half-a-dozen squeaking fiddles fugued and flourished 
away in the galleries, as many paralytic monks 
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gabbled before the altars, whilft a whole posse of 
devotees, wrapped in long white hoods and flannels, 
were sweltering on either side. Such piety in warm 
weather was no very fragrant circumftance; so I 
sought the open air again as faft as I was able. The 
serenity of the evening, joined to the desire I had of 
cafting another glance over the ocean, tempted me 
to the ramparts. There, at leaft, thought I to myself, 
I may range undifturbed, and talk with my old 
friends the breezes, and address my discourse to the 
waves, and be as romantic and whimsical as I please; 
but it happened that I had scarcely begun my apos- 
trophe, before out flaunted a whole rank of officers, 
with ladies and abbés, and puppy dogs, singing, and 
flirting, and making such a hubbub, that I had not 
one peaceful moment to observe the bright tints of 
the weftern horizon, or enjoy the series of antique 
ideas with which a calm sunset never fails to inspire 
me. Finding therefore no quiet abroad, I returned 
to my inn, and should have gone immediately to 
bed, in hopes of relapsing again into the bosom of 
dreams and delusions; but the limbo I mentioned 
before grew so very outrageous, that I was obliged 
to poftpone my reft till sugarplums and nursery 
eloquence had hushed it to repose. At length peace 
was reftored, and about eleven o’clock I fell into 
a slumber, during which the moft lovely Sicilian 
prospects filled the eye of my fancy. I anticipated 
the classic scenes of that famous island, and forgot 
every sorrow in the meadows of Enna. Next morn- 
ing, awakened by the sunbeams, I arose quite 
refreshed with the agreeable impressions of my 
dream, and filled with presages of future happiness 
in the climes which had inspired them. No other 
ideas, but such as Trinacria and Naples suggefted, 
haunted me whilft travelling to Ghent. I neither 
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heard the vile Flemish diale& which was talking 
around me, nor noticed the formal avenues and 
marshy country which we passed. When we {topped 
to change horses, I closed my eyes upon the whole 
scene, and was transported immediately to some 
Grecian solitude where Theocritus and his shepherds 
were filling the air with melody. To one so far gone 
in the poetic antiquity, Ghent is not the moft likely 
place to recall his attention; and I know nothing 
more about it, than that it is a large, ill-paved, 
dismal-looking city, with a decent proportion of con- 
vents and chapels, ftuffed with monuments, brazen 
gates, and glittering marbles. In the great church 
were two or three pictures by Rubens, mechanically 
excellent; but these realities were not designed in so 
graceful a manner as to divert my attention from the 
mere descriptions Pausanias gives us of the works of 
Grecian artifts, and I would at any time fall asleep 
in a Flemish cathedral, for a vision of the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter. But I think I hear, at this 
moment, some grave and respectable personage 
chiding me for such levities, and saying—‘‘ Really, 
sir, you had better {tay at home, and dream in your 
great chair, than give yourself the trouble of going 
poft through Europe, in search of inspiring places to 
fall asleep. If Flanders and Holland are to be dreamed 
over at this rate, you had better take ship at once, 
and doze all the way to Italy.”—-Upon my word, 
I should not have much objection to that scheme; 
and, if some cabalift would but transport me in an 
inftant to the summit of tna, anybody might slop 
through the Low Countries that pleased. Being, how- 
ever, so far advanced, there was no retracting; and, 
as it is now three or four years since I have almoft 
abandoned the hopes of discovering a necromancer, 
I resolved to journey along with Quiet and Content 
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for my companions. These two comfortable deities 
have, I believe, taken Flanders under their especial 
protection ; every ftep one advances discovering some 
new proof of their influence. The neatness of the 
houses, and the universal cleanliness of the villages, 
shew plainly that their inhabitants live in ease and 
good-humour. All is ftill and peaceful in these fertile 
lowlands: the eye meets nothing but round unmean- 
ing faces at every door, and harmless ftupidity 
smiling at every window. The beafts, as placid as 
their mafters, graze on without any difturbance; and 
I don’t recollect to have heard one grunting swine, 
or snarling maftiff, during my whole progress. 
Before every town is a wealthy dunghill, not at all 
_ offensive, because but seldom difturbed; and there 
they bask in the sun, and wallow at their ease, till 
the hour of death and bacon arrives, when capacious 
paunches await them. If I may judge from the 
healthy looks and reposed complexions of the Flem- 
ings, they have every reason to expect a peaceful tomb. 


But it is high time to leave our swinish moralities 
behind us, and jog on towards Antwerp. More rich 
paftures, more ample fields of grain, more flourishing 
willows!—A boundless plain before this city, dotted 
with cows and flowers; from whence its spires and 
quaint roofs are seen to advantage! The pale colours 
of the sky, and a few gleams of watery sunshine, gave 
a true Flemish caft to the scenery, and everything 
appeared so consiftent, that I had not a shadow of 
pretence to think myself asleep. After crossing a 
broad, noble river, edged on one side by beds of 
osiers, beautifully green, and on the other by gates _ 
and turrets, prepofterously ugly, we came through 
several {treets of lofty houses to our inn. Its situation 
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in the Place de Mer, a vaft open space, surrounded 
by buildings above buildings, and roof above roof, 
has something ftriking and singular. A tall gilt 
crucifix of bronze, sculptured by some famous artift 
adds to its splendor; and the tops of some tufted 
trees, seen above a line of magnificent hotels, add 
greatly to the effect of the perspective. It was almoft 
dusk when we arrived; and, as I am very partial to 
seeing new objects discovered by this dubious, vision- 
ary light, I went immediately a rambling. Not a 
sound difturbed my meditations: there were no 
groups of squabbling children or talkative old 
women. The whole town seemed retired into their 
inmoft chambers; and I kept winding and turning 
about, from ftreet to ftreet, and from alley to alley, 
without meeting a single inhabitant. Now and then, 
indeed, one or two women in long cloaks and 
mantles glided by at a diftance; but their dress was 
so shroud-like, and their whole appearance so 
ghoftly, that I was more than half afraid to accoft 
them. As the night approached, the ranges of 
buildings grew more and more dim, and the silence 
which reigned amongft them more aweful. The 
canals, which in some places intersect the ftreets, 
were likewise in perfect solitude, and there was juft 
light sufficient for me to observe on the ftill waters 
the reflection of the ftructures above them. Except 
two or three tapers glimmering through the case- 
ments, no one circumftance indicated human exift- 
ence. I might, without being thought very romantic, 
have imagined myself in the city of petrified people 
which Arabian fabulifts are so fond of describing. 
Were any one to ask my advice upon the subject of 
retirement, I should tell him: By all means repair to 
Antwerp. No village amongft the Alps, or hermitage 
upon Mount Lebanon, is less difturbed: you may 
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pass your days in this great city without being the 
leaft conscious of its sixty thousand inhabitants, 
unless you visit the churches. There, indeed, are to 
be heard a few devout whispers, and sometimes, to 
be sure, the bells make a little chiming; but, walk 
about, as I do, in the twilights of midsummer, and 
be assured your ears will be free from all moleftation. 
You can have no idea how many ftrange, amusing 
fancies played around me whilft I wandered along; 
nor how delighted I was with the novelty of my 
situation. But a few days ago, thought I within my- 
self, I was in the midft of all the tumult and uproar 
of London: now, as if by some magic influence, 
I am transported to a city equally remarkable for 
{treets and edifices but whose inhabitants seem catft 
into a profound repose. What a pity that we cannot 
borrow some small share of this soporific disposition ! 
It would temper that reftless spirit which throws us 
sometimes into such dreadful convulsions. However, 
let us not be too precipitate in desiring so dead a 
calm; the time may arrive when, like Antwerp, we 
may sink into the arms of forgetfulness; when a fine 
verdure may carpet our Exchange, and passengers 
traverse the Strand without any danger of being 
smothered in crowds or loft in the confusion of 
carriages. Reflecting, in this manner, upon the 
silence of the place, contrafted with the important 
buftle which formerly rendered it so famous, I in- 
sensibly drew near to the cathedral, and found 
myself, before I was aware, under its ftupendous 
tower. It is difficult to conceive an object more 
solemn or more imposing than this edifice, at the 
hour I firft beheld it. Dark shades hindered my 
examining the lower galleries or windows; their 
elaborate carved work was invisible; nothing but 
huge masses of building met my sight, and the tower, 
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shooting up four hundred and sixty-six feet into the 
air, received an additional importance from the 
gloom which prevailed below. The sky being per- 
fectly clear, several {tars twinkled through the mosaic 
of the spire, and added not a little to its enchanted 
effe@. I longed to ascend it that inftant, to f{tretch 
myself out upon its very summit, and calculate, 
from so sublime an elevation, the influence of the 
planets. Whilft I was indulging my aftrological re- 
veries, a ponderous bell ftruck ten, and such a peal 
of chimes succeeded, as shook the whole edifice, not- 
withftanding its bulk, and drove me away in a hurry. 
No mob obftructed my passage, and I ran through a 
succession of ftreets, free and unmolefted, as if I had 
been skimming along over the downs of Wiltshire. 
My servants, conversing before the hotel, were the 
only voices which the great Place de Mer echoed. 
This universal ftillness was the more pleasing, when 
I looked back upon those scenes of horror and outcry, 
which filled London but a week or two ago, when 
danger was not confined to night only, and to the 
environs of the capital, but haunted our ftreets at 
mid-day. Here, I could wander over an entire city; 
{tray by the port, and venture through the moft 
obscure alleys, without a single apprehension; with- 
out beholding a sky red and portentous with the 
light of houses on fire, or hearing the confused and 
terrifying murmur of shouts and groans mingled 
with the reports of artillery. I can assure you, I 
think myself very fortunate to have escaped the 
possibility of another such week of desolation, and 
to be peaceably lulled at Antwerp. Were I not ftill 
fatigued with my heavy progress through sands and 
quagmires, I should descant a little longer upon the 
blessings of so quiet a metropolis; but it is growing 
late, and I mutt retire to enjoy it. 
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LETTER. Ill 
Antwerp, June 23. 


Y windows look full on the Place de Mer, 
M and the sun, beaming through their white 
curtains, awoke me from a dream of Arabian 
happiness. Imagination had procured herself a tent 
on the mountains of Sanaa, covered with coffee-trees 
in bloom. She was presenting me the essence of their 
flowers, and was juft telling me that you possessed 
a pavilion on a neighbouring hill, when the sunshine 
dispelled the vision; and, opening my eyes, I found 
myself pent in by Flemish spires and buildings: no 
hills, no verdure, no aromatic breezes, no hopes of 
being in your vicinity: all were vanished with the 
shadows of fancy, and I was left alone to deplore 
your absence. But I think it rather selfish to wish you 
here; for what pleasure could pacing from one dull 
church to another afford a person of your turn? 
I don’t believe you would catch a tafte for blubber- 
ing Magdalens and coarse Madonnas, by lolling in 
Rubens’ chair; nor do I believe a view of the Oftades 
and Snyders, so liberally scattered in every collection, 
would greatly improve your pencil. 

After breakfaft this morning I began my pilgrim- 
age to all those illuftrious cabinets. Firft, I went to 
Monsieur Van Lencren’s, who possesses a suite of 
apartments, lined, from the base to the cornice, with 
the rareft productions of the Flemish school. 


Heavens forbid I should enter into a detail of their 
niceties! I might as well count the dew-drops upon 
any of Van Huysem’s flower-pieces, or the pimples 
on their possessor’s countenance; a very good sort of 
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man, indeed; but from whom I was not at all sorry 
to be delivered. My joy was, however, of short dura- 
tion, as a few minutes brought me into the court- 
yard of the Chanoin Knyfe’s habitation; a snug 
abode, well furnished with easy chairs and orthodox 
couches. After viewing the rooms on the firft floor, 
we mounted a gentle ftaircase, and entered an ante- 
chamber, which those who delight in the imitations 
of art rather than of nature in the likenesses of joint 
{tools and the portraits of tankards would efteem 
moft capitally adorned: but it muft be confessed, 
that amongft these uninterefting performances are 
dispersed a few ftriking Berghems and agreeable 
Polemburgs. In the gallery adjoining, two or three 
Rosa de Tivolis merit observation; and a large 
Teniers, representing a St. Anthony surrounded by 
a malicious fry of imps and leering devilesses, is well 
calculated to display the whimsical buffoonery of a 
Dutch imagination. I was observing this ftrange 
medley, when the Canon made his appearance; and 
a moft prepossessing figure he has, according to 
Flemish ideas. In my humble opinion, his Reverence 
looked a little muddled or so; and, to be sure the 
description I afterwards heard of his ftyle of living 
favours not a little my surmises. This worthy digni- 
tary, what with his private fortune and the good 
things of the church, enjoys a revenue of about five 
thousand pounds fterling, which he contrives to get 
rid of in the joys of the table and the encouragement 
of the pencil. His servants, perhaps, assift not a 
little in the expenditure of so comfortable an income; 
the Canon being upon a very social footing with 
them all. At four o’clock in the afternoon, a sele& 
party attend him in his coach to an ale-house about 
a league from the city; where a table, well spread 
with jugs of beer and handsome cheeses, waits their 
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arrival. After enjoying this rural fare, the same 
equipage conducts them back again, by all accounts, 
much fafter than they came; which may well be 
conceived, as the coachman is one of the brighteft 
wits of the entertainment. My compliments, alas! 
were not much relished, you may suppose, by this 
jovial personage. I said a few favourable words of 
Polemburg, and offered up a small tribute of praise 
to the memory of Berghem; but, as I could not pre- 
vail upon Mynheer Knyfe to expand, I made one of 
my beft bows, and left him to the enjoyment of his 
domefttic felicity. In my way home, I looked into 
another cabinet, the greateft ornament of which was 
a moft sublime thiftle by Snyders, of the heroic size, 
and so faithfully imitated that I dare say no ass could 
see it unmoved. At length, it was lawful to return 
home; and as I positively refused visiting any more 
cabinets in the afternoon, I sent for a harpsichord of 
Rucker, and played myself quite out of the Nether- 
lands. It was late before I finished my musical ex- 
cursion, and I took advantage of this dusky moment 
to revisit the cathedral. A flight of ftarlings was 
fluttering about the pinnacles of the tower; their 
faint chirpings were the only sounds that broke the 
ftillness of the air. Not a human form appeared at 
any of the windows around; no foot{teps were audible 
in the opening before the grand entrance; and during 
the half hour I spent in walking to and fro beneath 
the spire, one solitary Franciscan was the only crea- 
ture that accofted me. From him I learned that a 
grand service was to be performed next day in 
honour of St. John the Baptift, and the beft music 
in Flanders would be called forth upon the occasion. 
As I had seen cabinets enough to form some slight 
judgment of Flemish painting, I determined to ftay 
one day longer at Antwerp, to hear a little how its 
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inhabitants were disposed to harmony. Having 
taken this resolution, I formed an acquaintance with 
Mynheer Vander Bosch, the firft organift of the 
place, who very obligingly permitted me to sit next 
him in his gallery during the celebration of high 
mass. The service ended, I ftrayed about the aisles, 
and examined the innumerable chapels which 
decorate them, whilft Mynheer Vander Bosch thun- 
dered and lightened away upon a huge organ with 
fifty ftops. When the firft flashes of execution were 
a little subsided, I took an opportunity of surveying 
the celebrated Descent from the Cross, which has 
ever been efteemed one of Rubens’s chefs-d’euvre 
and for which, they say here old Lewis Baboon 
offered no less a sum than forty thousand florins. The 
principal figure has, doubtless, a very meritorious 
paleness, and looks as dead, as an artift could desire; 
the reft of the group have been so liberally praised, 
that there is no occasion to add another tittle of 
commendation. A swinging St. Chriftopher, fording 
a brook with a child on his shoulders, cannot fail of 
attracting your attention. This colossal personage 
is painted on the folding-doors which defend the 
capital performance juft mentioned from vulgar 
eyes; and here Rubens has selected a very proper 
subject to display the gigantic coarseness of his pen- 
cil. Had this powerful artift confined his ftrength to 
the representation of agonizing thieves, and fturdy 
Barabbasses, nobody would have been readier than 
your humble servant, to offer incense at his shrine; 
but, when I find him loft in the flounces of the 
Virgin’s drapery, or bewildered in the graces of 
St. Gatherine’s smile, pardon me, if I withhold my 
adoration. After I had moft dutifully surveyed all the 
Rubenses in the church, I walked half over Antwerp 
in search of St. John’s relics, which were moving about 
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in procession; but an heretical wind having extin- 
guished all their tapers, and discomposed the canopy 
over the Bon Dieu, I cannot say much for the grandeur 
of the spectacle. If my eyes were not greatly regaled 
by the saint’s magnificence, my ears were greatly 
affected in the evening by the music which sang 
forth his praises. The cathedral was crowded with 
devotees, and perfumed with incense. Several of its 
marble altars gleamed with the reflection of lamps, 
and, altogether, the spectacle was new and imposing. 
I knelt in one of the aisles, whilft a symphony, in the 
beft ftyle of Corelli, performed with tafte and feeling, 
transported me to Italian climates; and I was quite 
vexed when a cessation dissolved the charm, to think 
that I had ftill so many tramontane regions to pass 
before I could in effect reach that classic country, 
where my spirit had so long taken up its abode. 
Finding it was in vain to wish, or expect any pre- 
ternatural interposition, and perceiving no conscious 
angel or Loretto-vehicle, waiting in some dark conse- 
crated corner to bear me away, I humbly returned 
to my hotel in the Place de Mer, and soothed myself 
with some terreftrial harmony; till, my eyes growing 
heavy, I fell faft asleep, and entered the empire of 
dreams, according to cuftom, by its ivory portal. 
What paft in those shadowy realms is too thin and 
unsubftantial to be committed to paper. The very 
breath of waking mortals would dissipate all the 
train, and drive them eternally away; give me leave, 
therefore, to omit the relation of my visionary travels, 
and have the patience to pursue a sketch of my real 
ones, from Antwerp to the Hague. 


Monday, June 26th, we were again upon the pave, 
rattling and jumbling along between clipped hedges 
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and blighted avenues. The plagues of Egypt have 
been renewed, one might almoft imagine, in this 
country, by the appearance of the oak trees: not a 
leaf have the insects spared. After having had the 
displeasure of seeing no other objects for several 
hours but these blafted rows, the scene changed to 
vaft traGs of level country, buried in sand and 
smothered with heath; the particular character of 
which I had but too good an opportunity of inti- 
mately knowing, as a tortoise might have kept pace 
with us without being once out of breath. ‘Towards 
evening, we entered the dominions of the United 
Provinces, and had all their glory of canals, track- 
schuyts, and windmills, before us. ‘The minute neat- 
ness of the villages, their red roofs, and the lively 
green of the willows which shade them, corresponded 
with the ideas I had formed of Chinese prospects; a 
resemblance which was not diminished upon viewing 
on every side the level scenery ofenamelled meadows, 
with {tripes of clear water across them, and innumer- 
able barges gliding busily along. Nothing could be 
finer than the weather; it improved each moment, 
as if propitious to my exotic fancies; and, at sun-set, 
not one single cloud obscured the horizon. Several 
{torks were parading by the water-side, amongtft 
flags and osiers; and, as far as the eye could reach, 
large herds of beautifully spotted cattle were enjoying 
the plenty of their paftures. I was perfectly in the 
environs of Canton, or Ning Po, till we reached 
Meerdyke. You know fumigations are always the 
current recipe in romance to break an enchant- 
ment; as soon, therefore, as I left my carriage and 
entered my inn, the clouds of tobacco which filled 
every one of its apartments dispersed my Chinese 
imaginations, and reduced me in an inftant to 
Holland. Why should I enlarge upon my adventures 
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at Meerdyke? *tis but a very scurvy topic. To tell 
you that its inhabitants are the moft uncouth bipeds 
in the universe would be nothing very new or enter- 
taining; so let me at once pass over the village, leave 
Rotterdam, and even Delft, that great parent of 
pottery, and transport you with a wave of my pen 
to the Hague. 


As the evening was rather warm, I immediately 
walked out to enjoy the shade of the long avenue 
which leads to Scheveling. It was fresh and pleasant 
enough, but I breathed none of those genuine, woody 
perfumes, which exhale from the depths of forefts, 
and which allure my imagination at once to the 
haunts of Pan and the good old Sylvanus. However, 
I was far from displeased with my ramble; and, 
consoling myself with the hopes of shortly reposing 
in the sylvan labyrinths of Nemi, I proceeded to the 
village on the sea coaft, which terminates the per- 
spective. Almoft every cottage door being open to 
catch the air, I had an opportunity of looking into 
their neat apartments. ‘Tables, shelves, earthenware, 
all gliften-with cleanliness; the country people were 
drinking tea, after the fatigues of the day, and talking 
over its bargains and contrivances. I left them to 
walk on the beach, and was so charmed with the 
vaft azure expanse of ocean, which opened suddenly 
upon me, that I remained there a full half hour. 
More than two hundred vessels of different sizes were 
in sight,—the laft sunbeams purpling their sails, and 
cafting a path of innumerable brilliants athwart the 
waves. What would I not have given to follow this 
shining track! It might have conducted me ftraight 
to those fortunate weftern climates, those happy isles 
which you are so fond of painting, and I of dreaming 
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about. But, unluckily, this passage was the only one 
my neighbours the Dutch were ignorant of. To be 
sure, they have islands rich in spices, and blessed 
with the sun’s particular attention, but which their 
government, I am apt to imagine, renders by no 
means fortunate. Abandoning therefore all hopes, 
at present, of this adventurous voyage, I returned 
towards the Hague; and, in my way home, looked 
into a country-house of the late Count Bentinck, 
with parterres and bosquets by no means resembling 
(one should conjecture) the gardens of the Hesperi- 
des. But, considering that the whole group of trees, 
terraces, and verdure were in a manner created out 
of hills of sand, the place may claim some portion of 
merit. The walks and alleys have all that ftiffness 
and formality our anceftors admired; but the inter- 
mediate spaces, being dotted with clumps, and 
sprinkled with flowers, are imagined in Holland to 
be in the English ftile. An Englishman ought cer- 
tainly to behold it with partial eyes, since every 
possible attempt has been made to twift it into the 
tafte of his country. I need not say how liberally 
I beftowed my encomiums on Count B.’s tafteful in- 
tentions; nor how happy I was, when I had duly 
serpentized over his garden, to find myself once 
more in the grand avenue. All the way home, I 
reflected upon the ceconomical disposition of the 
Dutch, who raise gardens from heaps of sand, and 
cities out of the bosom of the waters. I had ftill a 
further proof of this thrifty turn; since the firft 
object I met, was an unwieldy fellow, (not able, or 
unwilling, perhaps, to afford horses) airing his car- 
case in a one-dog chair. The poor animal puffed and 
panted, Mynheer smoked, and gaped around him 
with the moft blessed indifference. 
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LETTER IV 

June 30. 

DEDICATED the morning to the Prince of 

I Orange’s cabinet of paintings and curiosities 
both natural and artificial Amongft the 
pictures which amused me the moft is a St. Anthony, 
by Hell-fire Brughel, who has shewn himself right 
worthy of the title; for a more diabolical variety of 
imps never entered the human imagination. Brughel 
has made his saint take refuge in a ditch filled with 
harpies and creeping things innumerable, whose 
malice, one should think, would have loft Job himself 
the reputation of patience. Cafiles of fteel and fiery 
turrets glare on every side, whence issue a band 
of junior devils; these seem highly entertained with 
pinking poor St. Anthony, and whispering, I warrant 
ye, filthy tales in his ear. Nothing can be more rueful 
than the patient’s countenance; more forlorn than 
his beard; more piteous than his eye, forming a 
ftrong contraft to the pert winks and insidious 
glances of his persecutors; some of whom, I need not 
mention, are evidently of the female kind. But really 
I am quite ashamed of having detained you in such 
bad company so long; and had I a moment to spare, 
you should be introduced to a better set in this 
gallery, where some of the moft exquisite Berghems 
and Wouvermans I ever beheld would delight you 
for hours. I don’t think you would look much at 
the Polemburgs; there are but two, and one of them 
is very far from capital; in short, I am in a great 
hurry; so pardon me, Carlo Cignani! if I do not do 
juftice to your merit; and forgive me, Potter! if I 
pass by your herds without leaving a tribute of ad- 
miration. Mynheer Van Something was as eager to 
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precipitate my motions, as I was to get out of the 
damps and perplexities of Soorflect yefterday evening ; 
so, mounting a very indifferent ftaircase, he led me to 
a suite of garretlike apartments; which, considering 
the meanness of their exterior, I was rather surprised 
to find ftored with some of the moft valuable pro- 
dudtions of the Indies. Gold cups enriched with 
gems, models of Chinese palaces in ivory, glittering 
armour of Hindoftan, and Japan caskets, filled every 
corner of this awkward treasury. What, of all its 
valuable baubles pleased me moft, was a large coffer 
of some precious wood, containing enamelled flasks 
of oriental essences, enough to perfume a zennana; 
and so fragrant, that I thought the Mogul himself 
a Dutchman, for lavishing them upon this inelegant 
nation. If disagreeable fumes, as I mentioned before, 
dissolve enchantments, such aromatic oils have 
doubtless the power of raising them; for, whilft I 
scented their fragrance, scarcely could anything have 
persuaded me, I was not in the wardrobe of Hecuba, 


“where treasur’d odours breath’d a coftly scent.” 


I saw, or seemed to see, the arched apartments, the 
procession of venerable matrons, the consecrated 
veftments: the very temple began to rise upon my 
sight, when a Dutch porpoise approaching to make 
me a low bow, his complaisance was full as notorious 
as Satan’s, when, according to Catholic legends, he 
took leave of Calvin or Dr. Fauftus. No spell can 
resi{t a fumigation of this nature; away fled palace, 
Hecuba, matrons, temple, @c. I looked up, and lo! 
I was in a garret. As poetry is but too often con- 
nected with this lofty situation, you will not wonder 
much at my flight. Being a little recovered from it, 
I tottered down the ftaircase, entered the cabinets of 
natural hiftory, and was soon reftored to my sober 
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deal to their re-eftablishment. The “ra ie® ate 
muft needs confess, were very near leading me 
another dance: I thought of their native hills and 
beloved flowers, on the summits of Haynang and 
Nan-Hoa*; but the jargon which was prating all 
around me prevented the excursion, and I summoned 
a decent share of attention for that ample chamber 


rareft articles it contains is the representation in wax 
of a human head, moft dexterously flayed indeed! 
Rapturous encomiums have been beftowed by 
amateurs on this performance. A German professor 
could hardly believe it artificial; and, prompted by 
the love of truth, set his teeth in this delicious morsel, 
to be convinced of its reality. My faith was less 
hazardously eftablished; and I moved off, under the 
conviction that art had never produced anything 
more horribly natural. It was one o’clock before I 
got through the mineral kingdom; and another hour 
passed before I could quit with decorum the regions 
of ftuffed birds and marine productions. At length 
my departure was allowable; and I went to dine at 
Sir Joseph Yorke’s, with all nations and languages. 
The Hague is the place in the world for a motley 
assembly; and, in some humours, I think such the 
moft agreeable. After coffee I ftrayed to the great 
wood; which, considering that it almoft touches 
the town with its boughs, is wonderfully foreft-like. 
Not a branch being ever permitted to be lopped, 
the oaks and beeches retain their natural luxuri- 
ances and form some of the moft picturesque groups 
* Hills in the neighbourhood of Quang-Tong. 
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conceivable. In some places their ftraight boles rise 
sixty feet without a bough; in others, they are bent 
fantaftically over the alleys; which turn and wind 
about juft as a painter would desire. I followed them 
with eagerness and curiosity; sometimes deviating 
from my path amongft tufts of fern and herbage. In 
these cool retreats I could not believe myself near 
canals and windmills; the Dutch formalities were 
all forgotten whilft contemplating the broad masses 
of foliage above, and the wild flowers and grasses 
below. Several hares and rabbits passed me as I 
sat; and the birds were chirping their evening song. 
Their preservation does credit to the police of the 
country, which is so exact and well regulated as to 
suffer no outrage within the precin¢ts of this exten- 
sive wood, the depth and thickness of which seem 
calculated to favour half the sins of a capital. 


Relying upon this comfortable security, I lingered 
unmolefted amongft the beeches till the ruddy gold 
of the setting sun ceased to glow on their foliage; 
then taking the neareft path, I suffered myself, 
though not without regret, to be conducted out of 
this fresh sylvan scene to the dufty, pompous par- 
terres of the Greffier Fagel. Every flower that wealth 
can purchase diffuses its perfume on one side; whilft 
every {tench a canal can exhale poisons the air on 
the other. These sluggish puddles defy all the power 
of the United Provinces, and retain the freedom of 
{tinking in spite of their endeavours: but perhaps I 
am too bold in my assertion; for I have no authority 
to mention any attempts to purify these noxious 
pools. Who knows but their odour is congenial to a 
Dutch conftitution? One should be inclined to this 
supposition by the numerous banquetting-rooms 
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sive scrubbery, and got home, with the determina- 
tion of being wiser and less curious if ever my fiars 
should bring me again to the Hague. Tomorrow 
I bid it adieu; and, if the horses but second my 
endeavours, shall be delivered in a few days from 
the complicated plagues of the United Provinces. 


LETTER V 
Haerlem, July rft. 


Ts sky was clear and blue when we left the 


Hague, and we travelled along a shady road 

for about an hour, then down sunk the 
carriage into a sand-bed; and I, availing myself of 
the peaceful rate we dragged at, fell into a profound 
repose. How long it lafted is not material; but when 
I awoke, we were rumbling through Leyden. There 
is no need to write a syllable in honour of this 
illuftrious city: its praises have already been sung 
and said by fifty professors, who have declaimed in 
its university, and smoked in its gardens; so let us 
get out of it as faft as we can, and breathe the cool air 
of the wood near Haerlem; where we arrived juft 
as day declined. Hay was making in the fields, and 
perfumed the country far and wide, with its reviving 
fragrance. I promised myself a pleasant walk in the 
groves, took up Gesner, and began to have pretty 
paftoral ideas; but when I approached the nymphs 
that were dispersed on the meads, and saw faces 
that would have dishonoured a flounder, and heard 
accents that would have confounded a hog, all my 
dislike to the walking fish of the Low Countries 
returned. I let fall the garlands I had wreathed for 
the shepherd; we jumped into the carriage, and were 
driven off to the town. Every avenue to it swarmed 
with people, whose buftle and agitation seemed to 
announce that something extraordinary was going 
forward. Upon enquiry I found it was the great fair 
at Haerlem; and before we had advanced much 
further, our carriage was surrounded by idlers and 
gingerbread-eaters of all denominations. Passing 
the gate, we came to a clufter of little illuminated 
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booths beneath a grove, glittering with toys and 
looking-glasses. It was not without difficulty that 
we reached our inn, and then the plague was to pro- 
cure chambers; at laft we were accommodated, and 
the firft moment I could call my own has been dedi- 
cated to you. You won’t be surprized at the nonsense 
I have written, since I tell you the scene of riot 
and uproar from whence it bears date. At this very 
moment the confused murmur of voices and music 
{tops all regular proceedings: old women and children 
tattling; apes, bears, and shew-boxes under the 
windows; French rattling, English swearing, out- 
rageous Italians, frisking minftrels; tambours de 
basque at every corner; myself diftracted; a con- 
founded squabble of cooks and haranguing German 
couriers juft arrived, their mafters following open 
mouthed; nothing to eat, the fteam of ham and 
flesh-pots all the while provoking their appetite; 
Mynheers very busy with the realities, and smoking 
as deliberately, as if in a solitary luft-huys over the 
lazieft canal in the Netherlands; squeaking chamber- 
maids in the galleries above, and prudish dames 
below, half inclined to receive the golden solicitations 
of certain beauties for admittance, but positively 
refusing them the moment some creditable personage 
appears; eleven o’clock ftrikes; half the lights in the 
fair are extinguished; scruples grow less and less 
delicate; mammon prevails, darkness and complais- 
ance succeed. Good night: may you sleep better 
than I shall. 
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LETTER VI 
Utrecht, July and. 


ELL, thank Heaven! Amfterdam is_be- 
Wy hind us; how I got thither signifies not 

one farthing; it was all along a canal, as 
usual. The weather was hot enough to broil an in- 
habitant of Bengal; and the odours, exhaling from 
every quarter, sufficiently powerful to regale the 
nose of a Hottentot. Under these agreeable circum- 
{tances we entered the great city. The Stadt-huys 
being the only cool place it contained, I repaired 
thither, as faft as the heat permitted, and walked in 
a lofty marble hall, magnificently covered, till the 
dinner was ready at the inn. That despatched, we 
set off for Utrecht. Both sides of the way are lined 
with the country houses and gardens of opulent 
citizens, as fine as gilt ftatues and clipped hedges 
can make them. Their number is quite aftonishing: 
from Amfterdam to Utrecht, full thirty miles, we 
beheld no other objects than endless avenues and 
{tiff parterres scrawled and flourished in patterns 
like the embroidery of an old maid’s work-bag. 
Notwith{tanding this formal tafte, I could not help 
admiring the neatness and arrangement of every 
inclosure, enlivened by a profusion of flowers, and 
decked with arbours, beneath which a vaft number 
of round, unmeaning faces were solacing themselves 
after the heat of the day. Each luft-huys we passed 
contained some comfortable party dozing over their 
pipes, or angling in the muddy fish-ponds below. 
Scarce an avenue but swarmed with female josses; 
little squat pug-dogs waddling at their sides, the 
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attributes, I suppose, of these fair divinities:—But 
let us leave them to loiter thus amiably in their 
Elysian groves, and arrive at Utrecht; which, as 
nothing very remarkable claimed my attention, I 
haftily quitted to visit a Moravian eftablishment at 
Sieft, in its neighbourhood. The chapel, a large 
house, late the habitation of Count Zinzendorf, and 
a range of apartments filled with the holy fraternity, 
are totally wrapped in dark groves, overgrown with 
weeds, amongft which some damsels were ftraggling, 
under the immediate protection of their pious 
brethren. Traversing the woods, we found ourselves 
in a large court, built round with brick edifices, the 
grass plats in a deplorable way, and one ragged goat, 
their only inhabitant, on a little expiatory scheme, 
perhaps, for the failings of the fraternity. I left this 
poor animal to ruminate in solitude, and followed 
my guide into a series of shops furnished with gew- 
gaws and trinkets said to be manufactured by the 
female part of the society. Much cannot be boafied 
of their handy-works: I expressed a wish to see some 
of these induftrious fair ones; but, upon receiving no 
answer, found this was a subject of which there was no 
discourse.- Consoling myself as well as I was able, 
I put myself under the guidance of another slovenly 
disciple, who shewed me the chapel, and harangued 
very pathetically upon celeftial love. In my way 
thither, I caught a diftant glimpse of some pretty 
sempiftresses, warbling melodious hymns as they sat 
needling and thimbling at their windows above. 
I had a great inclination to have approached this 
busy group, but a roll of the brother’s eye corrected 
me. RefleGing upon my unworthiness, I retired 
from the consecrated buildings, and was driven back 
to Utrecht, not a little amused with my expedition. 
If you are as well disposed to be pleased as I was, 
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I shall efteem myself very lucky, and not repent 
sending you so incorre¢t a narrative. I really have 
not time to look it over, and am growing so drowsy, 
that you will, I hope, pardon all its errors, when 
you consider that my pen writes in its sleep. 
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LETTER Vii 
SpA, Sully Hs. 
heath; no inspiration, no whispering i 
foliage, not even 2 grasshopper, to put one 
in mind of Eclogues and Theocritus—“But, why 


rivers. I there was no end of these tiresome 
transits; and, when I reached my j $ cad, was 
so compleatly jaded, that I almolt believed Charon 


would be the next aquatic I should have to deal with. 
—The fair light of the morning (Tuesday July 4th) 
tatetseely aeflicient to raise any spitite and ead 
left Bois le Duc a good way in arrears, before I 
was thoroughly convinced of my exiftence; when I 
looked through the blinds of the carriage, and saw 
nothing but barren plains and mournful willows, 
banks clad with rushes, and heifers so black and 
dismal, that Proserpine herself would have given 
them up to Hecate. I was near believing myself in 
the neighbourhood of a certain evil place, where 
I should be punished for all my croakings. We 
travelled at this rate, I dare say, fiftcen miles, without 
secing a single shed: at laft, one or two miserable 
cottages appeared, darkened by heath, and fiuck in 
a sand-pit; from whence issued a half-flarved genera- 
tion, that pursued us a long while with their piteous 
wailings. The heavy roads and ugly prospeés, 
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together with the petulant clamours of my peti- 
tioners, made me quite uncharitable. I was in a 
dark, remorseless mood, which lafted me till we 
reached Brée, a shabby decayed town, encompassed 
by walls and ruined turrets. Having nothing to do, 
I ftraggled about them, till night shaded the dreary 
prospects, and gave me an opportunity of imagining 
them, if I pleased, noble and majeftic. Several of 
these waining edifices were invefted with thick ivy: 
the evening was chill, and I crept under their covert. 
Two or three brother owls were before me, but 
politely gave up their pretensions to the spot, and, 
as soon as I appeared, with a rueful whoop, flitted 
away to some deeper retirement. I had scarcely 
began to mope in tranquillity, before a rapid shower 
trickled amongft the clufters above me, and forced 
me to abandon my haunt. Returning in the midft 
of it to my inn, I hurried to bed; and was soon lulled 
asleep by the {torm. A dream bore me off to Perse- 
polis; and led me, thro’ vaft subterraneous treasures, 
to a hall, where Solomon, methought, was holding 
forth upon their vanity. I was upon the very point 
of securing a part of this immense wealth, and fancied 
myself writing down the sage prophet’s advice, how 
to make use of it, when a loud vociferation in the 
ftreet, and the bell of a neighbouring chapel, dis- 
persed the vision. Starting up, I threw open the 
windows, and found it was eight o’clock, (Wednes- 
day July 5,) and had hardly rubbed my eyes, before 
beggars came limping from every quarter. I knew 
their plaguy voices but too well; and, that the same 
hubbub had broken my slumbers, and driven me 
from wisdom and riches to the regions of ignorance 
and poverty. The halt, the lame, and the blind, 
being reftored, by the miracle of a few {tivers, to 
their functions, we breakfafted in peace, and, gaining 
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the carriage, waded through sandy deserts to 
Maeftricht: our view however was considerably im- 
proved, for a league round the town, and presented 
some hills and pleasant valleys, smiling with crops 
of grain: here and there, green meadows, spread 
over with hay, varied the prospect, which the chirp- 
ing of birds (the firft I had heard for many a tedious 
day) amongft the barley, rendered me so chearful, 
that I began, like them, my exultations, and was 
equally thoughtless and serene. I need scarcely tell 
you, that, leaving the coach, I pursued a deep furrow 
between two extensive corn-fields, and reposed upon 
a bank of flowers, the golden ears waving above my 
head, and entirely bounding my prospect. Here I 
lay, in peace and sunshine, a few happy moments; 
contemplating the blue sky, and fancying myself 
reftored to the valley at F—, where I have paft so 
many happy hours, shut out from the world, and 
concealed in the bosom of harvefts. It was then I 
firft grew so fond of dreaming; and no wonder, since 
I have frequently imagined, that Ceres did not 
disdain to inspire my slumbers; but, half concealed, 
half visible, would tell me amusing ftories of her 
reapers; and, sometimes more seriously inclined, 
recite the affecting tale of her misfortunes. At mid- 
day, when all was ftill, and a warm haze seemed to 
repose on the face of the landscape, I have often 
fancied this celeftial voice bewailing Proserpine, in 
the moft pathetic accents. From these sacred 
moments, I resolved to offer sacrifice in the fields of 
Enna; to explore their fragrant recesses, and experi- 
ence whether the Divinity would not manifeft herself 
to me in her favorite domain. It was this vow, which 
tempted me from my native valleys. Its execution, 
therefore, being my principal aim, I deserted my 
solitary bank, and proceeded on my journey. 
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Maeftricht abounds in Gothic churches, but contains 
no temple to Ceres. I was not sorry to quit it, after 
spending an hour unavoidably within its walls. Our 
road was conducted up a considerable eminence, 
from the summit of which we discovered a range 
of woody fteeps, extending for leagues; beneath lay 
a winding valley, richly variegated, and lighted up 
by the Maese. The evening sun, scarcely gleaming 
through hazy clouds, caft a pale, tender hue upon 
the landscape, and the copses, ftill dewy with a 
shower that had lately fallen, diffused the moft 
grateful fragrance. Flocks of sheep hung browsing 
on the acclivities, whilft a numerous herd were dis- 
persed along the river’s side. I {taid so long, enjoying 
this paftoral scene, that we did not arrive at Liege, 
till the night was advanced, and the moon risen. 
Her interefting gleams were thrown away upon this 
ill-built, crowded city; and I grieved, that gates and 
fortifications prevented my breathing the fresh air 
of the surrounding mountains. 


Next morning (July 6th) a zigzag road brought us, 
after many descents and rises, to Spa. The approach, 
through a rocky vale, is not totally devoid of 
picturesque merit; and, as I met no cabriolets or 
tituppings on the chaussée, I concluded, that the 
waters were not as yet much visited; and, that I 
should have their romantic environs pretty much to 
myself. But, alas, how widely was I deceived! The 
moment we entered, up flew a dozen sashes. Cheva- 
liers de St. Louis, meagre Marquises, and ladies of 
the scarlet order of Babylon, all poked their heads 
out. In a few minutes, half the town was in motion; 
taylors, confectioners, and barbers, thrufting bills 
into our hands, with manifold grimaces and con- 
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tortions. Then succeeded a grand entré of valets de 
place, who were hardly dismissed before the lodging- 
letters arrived, followed by somebody with a lift of 
les seigneurs and dames, as long as a Welsh pedigree. 
Half an hour was wafted in speeches and recommen- 
dations; another passed, before we could snatch a 
morsel of refreshment; they then finding I was neither 
inclined to go to the ball, nor enter the land where 
Pharaoh reigneth, peace was reftored, a few feeble 
bows were scraped, and I found myself in perfec 
solitude. Taking advantage of this quiet moment, 
I ftole out of town, and followed a path cut in the 
rocks, which brought me to a young wood of oaks 
on their summits. Luckily, I met no saunterer: the 
gay vagabonds, it seems, were all at the assembly, 
as happy as billiards and chit-chat could make them. 
It was not an evening to tempt such folks abroad. 
The air was cool, and the sky lowering, a melancholy 
cloud shaded the wild hills and irregular woods at 
a diftance. ‘There was something so importunate in 
their appearance, that I could not help asking their 
name, and was told they were skirts of the foreft of 
Ardenne, amongft whose enchanted labyrinths the 
heroes of Bayardo and Ariofto roved formerly in 
queft of adventures. I felt myself singularly affected 
whilft gazing upon a wood so celebrated in romance 
for feats of the higheft chivalry; and, Don Quixote 
like, would have explored its recesses in search of 
that memorable Fountain of Hatred, which (if you 
recollect the ftory) was raised by Merlin to free 
illuftrious knights and damsels from the torments of 
rejected love. So far was I advanced in these roman- 
tic fancies, that, forgetting the lateness of the hour, 
I wandered on, expecting to reach the fountain at 
every ftep; but at length it grew so dusky, that, 
unable to trace back my way amongft the thickets, 
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in vain I ftrayed through intricate copses, till the 
clouds began to disperse, and the moon appeared. 
Being so placed as to receive the full play of silver 
radiance, to my no small surprize, I beheld a pre- 
cipice immediately beneath my feet. The chasm was 
deep and awful; something like the entrance of a 
grot discovered itself below; and, if I had not been 
already disappointed on the score of the fount, I 
won’t answer but that I should have flung myself 
adventurously down, and tried, whether I might not 
have seen such wonders as appeared to Bradamante, 
when caft by Pinnabel, rather unpolitely, into 
Merlin’s cave. But, no propitious light beaming 
from the cavity, I concluded times were changed; 
and, searching about me, found at laft a shelving 
{teep, which it was juft possible to descend without 
goats heels, and that’s all. In my way home I passed 
the redoute; and, seeing a vaft glare of luftres in its 
apartments, I ran up ftairs, and found the gamblers, 
all eager at ftorming the Pharaoh Bank: a young 
Englishman of diftinction, seemed the moft likely 
to raise the siege, which increased every inftant in 
turbulence; but, not feeling the leaft inclination to 
protract, or to shorten its fate, I left the knights 
to their adventures, and returned, ingloriously, to 
my inn. 


All languages are chattering at the Table d’H6te, 
and all sorts of business transacted under my very 
windows. The racket and perfume of this place 
make me resolve to get out of it to-morrow; as that 
is the case, you won’t hear from me till I reach 
Munich. Adieu! May we meet in our dreams by the 
fountain of Merlin, and from thence take our flight 
with Aftolpho to the moon; for I shrewdly suspect 
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the beft part of our senses are bottled up there; and 
then, you know, it will be a delightful novelty to 
wake with a clear underftanding. 


“Indeed, Sir, no Monsieur comme il faut ever 
left Spa in such dudgeon before, unless jilted by a 
Polish princess, or {tripped by an itinerant Count. 
You have neither breakfafted at the Vauxhall, nor 
attended the Spectacle, nor tafted the waters. Had 
you but taken one sip, your ill-humour would have 
all trickled away, and you would have felt both 
your heels and your elbows quite alive, in the even- 
ing.”’—Granted; but, pray tell your poftillions to 
drive off as faft as their horses will carry them. Away 
we went to Aix-la-Chapelle, about ten at night, and 
saw the mouldering turrets of that once illuftrious 
capital, by the help of a candle and lantern. An old 
woman at the gate asked our names (for not a single 
soldier appeared) and after traversing a number of 
superannuated ftreets without perceiving the leaft 
trace of Charlemain or his Paladins, we procured 
comfortable though not magnificent apartments, 
and slept moft unheroically sound, till it was time 
to set forward for Dusseldorp. 


(July 8th.) As we were driven out of the town, 
I caught a glimpse of a grove, hemmed in by dingy 
buildings, where a few water-drinkers were saunter- 
ing along to the sound of some rueful french-horns; 
the wan greenish light admitted through the foliage 
made them look like unhappy souls condemned to 
an eternal lounge for having trifled away their 
exiftence. It was not with much regret that I left 
such a party behind; and, after experiencing the 
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vicissitudes of good roads and rumbling pavements, 
found myself towards the close of the evening, upon 
the banks of the Rhine. Many wild ideas thronged 
into my mind, the moment I beheld this celebrated 
river. I thought of the vaft regions through which 
it flows, and suffered my imagination to expatiate as 
far as its source. A red variegated sky reflected from 
the {tream, the woods trembling on its banks, and 
the spires of Nuys rising beyond them, helped to 
amuse my fancy. Not being able to brook the con- 
finement of the carriage, I left it to come over at 
its leisure; and, {tepping into a boat, rowed along, at 
firft by the quivering oziers; then, launching out 
into the mid{ft of the waters, I glided a few moments 
with the current, and, refting on my oars, liftened 
to the hum of voices afar off, while several little 
skiffs, like canoes, glanced before my sight; concern- 
ing which, diftance and the twilight allowed me to 
make a thousand fantaftic conjectures. When I had 
sufficiently indulged these extravagant reveries, I 
began to cross over the river in good earneft; and, 
being landed on its opposite margin, travelled 
forwards to the town. 

Nothing but the famous gallery of paintings could 
invite {trangers to {tay a moment within its walls; 
more crooked ftreets, more indifferent houses, one 
seldom meets with; except soldiers, not a living 
creature moving about them; and at night a com- 
plete regiment of bugs ‘“‘marked me for their own.” 
Thus I lay, at once the seat of war and the conqueft 
of these deteftable animals, till early in the morning 
(Sunday, July 9), when Morpheus, compassionating 
my sufferings, opened the ivory gates of his empire, 
and freed his votary from the moft unconscionable 
vermin ever engendered. In humble prose, I fell 
faft asleep; and remained quiet, in defiance of my 
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adversaries, till it was time to survey the cabinet. This 
collection is displayed in five large galleries, and 
contains some valuable produdtions of the Italian 
school; but the room moft boafted of is that which 
Rubens has filled with no less than three enormous 
representations of the laft day, where an innumerable 
hoft of sinners are exhibited as ftriving in vain to 
avoid the tangles of the devil’s tail. The woes of 
several fat luxurious souls are rendered in the higheft 
gufto. Satan’s dispute with some brawny concubines, 
whom he is lugging off in spite of all their resiftance, 
cannot be too much admired by those who approve 
this class of subjects, and think such ftrange em- 
broglios in the leaft calculated to raise a sublime or 
a religious idea. For my own part, I turned from 
them with disguft, and haftened to contemplate a 
holy family by Camillo Procaccini, in another apart- 
ment. The brighteft imagination can never conceive 
any figure more graceful than that of the young 
Jesus; and if ever I beheld an inspired countenance 
or celeftial features, it was here: but to attempt con- 
veying in words what the pencil alone can express, 
would be only reversing the absurdity of many a 
mafter in the gallery who aims to represent those 
ideas by the pencil which language alone is able to 
describe. Should you admit this opinion, you will 
not be surprised at my passing such a multitude of 
renowned pictures unnoticed; not at my bringing 
you out of the cabinet without deluging ten pages 
with criticisms in the style of the ingenious Lady M. 
As I had spent so much time in the gallery, the 
day was too far advanced to think of travelling to 
Cologne; I was therefore obliged to put myself once 
more under the dominion of the moft inveterate 
bugs in the universe. This government, like many 
others, made but an indifferent use of its power, 
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and the subject suffering accordingly was extremely 
rejoiced at flying from his persecutors to Cologne. 
(July roth.) Clouds of duft hindered my making 
any remarks on the exterior of this celebrated city; 
but if its appearance be not more beautiful from 
without than within, I defy Mr. Salmon himself to 
launch forth very warmly in its praise—But of what 
avail are ftately palaces, broad ftreets, or airy 
markets, to a town which can boaft of such a treasure 
as the bodies of those three wise sovereigns who were 
{tar-led to Bethlehem? Is not this circumftance 
enough to procure it every respect? I really believe 
so, from the pious and dignified contentment of 
its inhabitants. They care not a hair of an ass’s ear 
whether their houses be gloomy and ill-contrived, 
their pavements overgrown with weeds, and their 
shops with filthiness, provided the carcasses of 
Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar might be preserved 
with proper decorum. Nothing, to be sure, can be 
richer than the shrine which contains these precious 
relics. I paid my devotions before it the moment 
I arrived; this {ftep was inevitable: had I omitted it, 
not a soul in Cologne but would have cursed me for 
a Pagan. Do you not wonder at hearing of these 
venerable bodies so far from their native country? 
I thought them snug under some Arabian pyramid 
ten feet deep in spice; but, you see, one can never 
tell what is to become of one a few ages hence? Who 
knows but the Emperor of Morocco may be canonized 
some future day in Lapland? I asked, of course, how 
in the name of miracles they came hither? but found 
no ftory of a supernatural conveyance. It seems that 
great collectress of relics, the holy Empress Helena, 
as great a collectress of relics as the D—s of P. is of 
prophane curiosities, firft routed them out: then they 
were packed off to Rome. King Alaric, having no 
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grace, bundled them down to Milan; where they 
remained till it pleased Heaven to inspire an ancient 
archbishop with the fervent wish of depositing them 
at Cologne; there these skeletons were taken into 
the moft especial consideration, crowned with jewels 
and filigreed with gold. Never were skulls more 
elegantly mounted; and I doubt whether Odin’s 
buffet could exhibit so fine an assortment. The chapel 
containing these beatified bones is placed in a dark 
extremity of the cathedral. Several golden lamps 
gleam along the polished marbles with which it is 
adorned, and afford juft light enough to read the 
following monkish inscription :— 
CORPORA SANCTORUM RECUBANT HIC TERNA MAGORUM: 
EX HIS SUBLATUM NIHIL EST ALIBIVE LOCATUM. 


After I had satisfied my curiosity with respect 
to the peregrinations of the consecrated skeletons, 
I examined their shrine; and was rather surprised to 
find it not only enriched with barbaric gold and 
pearl, but covered with cameos and intaglios of the 
beft antique sculpture. Many an impious emperor 
and gross Silenus, many a wanton nymph and frantic 
bacchanal, figure in the same range with the ftatues 
of saints and evangelifts. How St. Helena could 
tolerate such a mixed assembly (for the shrine, they 
say, was formed under her auspices) surpasses my 
comprehension. Perhaps you will say, it is no great 
matter; and give me a hint to move out of the chapel, 
left the three kings and their ftar should lead me 
quite out of my way. Very well; I think I had better 
{top in time, to tell you, without further excursion, 
that we set off after dinner for Bonn. Our road-side 
was lined with beggarly children, high convent walls, 
and scarecrow crucifixes, lubberly monks, dejected 
peasants, and all the delights of Catholicism. Such 
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scenery not engaging a share of my attention, I kept 
gazing at the azure irregular mountains which 
bounded our view, and in thought was already 
transported to their summits. Vaft and wild were 
the prospects I surveyed from this imaginary exalta- 
tion, and innumerable the chimeras which trotted 
in my brain. Mounted on these fantaftic quadrupeds, 
I shot swiftly from rock to rock, and built caftles in 
the ftyle of Piranesi, upon moft of their pinnacles. 
The magnificence and variety of my aérial towers 
hindered my thinking the way long. I was walking 
with a crowd of phantoms upon their terraces, when 
the carriage made a halt. Immediately descending 
the innumerable flights of fteps which divide such 
lofty edifices from the lower world, I entered the inn 
at Bonn, and was shown into an apartment which 
commands the chief front of the Elector’s residence. 
You may guess how contemptible it appeared to one 
juft returned from the courts of fancy. In other 
respects I saw it at a very favourable moment, for 
the twilight, shading the whole facade, concealed its 
plaiftered walls and painted pillars; their pediments 
and capitals being tolerably well proportioned, and 
the range of windows beneath considerable, I gave 
the architect more credit than he deserved, and 
paced to and fro beneath the arcade, as pompously 
as if arrived at the Vatican; but the circumftance 
which rendered my walk in reality agreeable, was 
the prevalence of a delicious perfume. It was so 
dusky, that I was a minute or two seeking in vain 
the entrance of an orangery, from whence this re- 
viving scent proceeded. At length I discovered it; 
and, passing under an arch, found myself in the 
midft of lemon and orange trees, now in the fulleft 
blow, which form a continued grove before the 
palace, and extend, on each side of its grand portal, 
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out of sight. A few fteps separate this extensive 
terrace from a lawn, bordered by ftately rows of 
beeches. Beyond, in the centre of this ftriking 
theatre, rises a romantic assemblage of diftant 
mountains, crowned with the ruins of caftles, whose 
turrets, but faintly seen, were juft such as you have 
created to complete a prospect. I was the only 
human being in the mifty extent of the gardens, and 
was happier in my solitude than I can describe. No 
noise difturbed its silence, except the flutter of moths 
and trickling of fountains. These undecided sounds, 
corresponding with the dimness and haze of the 
scenery, threw me into a pensive ftate of mind, 
neither gay nor dismal. I recapitulated the wayward 
adventures of my childhood, and traced back each 
moment of a period, which had seen me happy. 
Then, turning my thoughts towards future days, my 
heart beat at the idea of that awful veil which covers 
the time to come. One moment, ’twas the brighteft 
hope that glittered behind it; the next, a series of 
melancholy images clouded the perspective. Thus, 
alternately swayed by fears and exultation, I passed 
an interefting hour in the twilight, ranging amongft 
the orange-trees, or reclined by the fountain. I could 
not boaft of being perfectly satisfied, since those were 
absent without whom not even the fields of Enna 
could be charming. However, I was far from dis- 
pleased with the clear ftreams that bubbled around, 
and could willingly have dropt asleep by their 
margin. Had I reposed in so romantic a situation, 
the murmurs of trees and waters, would doubtless 
have invited ‘“‘some ftrange myfterious dream” to 
hover over me; and, perhaps, futurity might have 
been unveiled. 
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LETTER VIII 
July 11 
ET those who delight in picturesque country 
| repair to the borders of the Rhine, and follow 
the road from Bonn to Coblentz. In some 
places it is suspended like a cornice above the waters; 
in others, it winds behind lofty fteeps and broken 
acclivities, shaded by woods and clothed with an 
endless variety of plants and flowers. Several green 
paths lead amongft this vegetation to the summits 
of the rocks, which often serve as the foundation 
of abbeys and caftles, whose lofty roofs and spires, 
rising above the cliffs, impress passengers with ideas 
of their grandeur, that might probably vanish upon 
a nearer approach. Not choosing to lose any pre- 
judice in their favour, I kept a respectful diftance 
whenever I left my carriage, and walked on the 
banks of the river. Juft before we came to Andernach, 
an antiquated town with ftrange morisco-looking 
towers, I spied a raft, at leaft three hundred feet in 
length, on which ten or twelve cottages were erected, 
and a great many people employed in sawing wood. 
The women sat spinning at their doors, whilft their 
children played among the water-lilies that bloomed 
in abundance on the edge of the ftream. A smoke, 
rising from one of these aquatic habitations, partially 
obscured the mountains beyond, and added not a 
little to their effect. Altogether, the scene was so 
novel and amusing, that I sat half an hour contem- 
plating it from an eminence under the shade of some 
leafy walnuts; and should like extremely to build a 
moveable village, people it with my friends, and so 
go floating about from island to island, and from 
one woody coaft of the Rhine to another. Would 
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you dislike such a party? I am much deceived, or 
you would be the firft to explore the shades and 
promontories beneath which we should be wafted 
along; but I don’t think you would find Coblentz, 
where we were obliged to take up our night’s lodging, 
much to your tafte. ’Tis a mean, dirty assemblage 
of plaiftered houses, f{triped with paint, and set off 
with wooden galleries, in the beautiful tafte of 
St. Giles’s. Above, on a rock, ftands the palace of the 
Elector, which seems to be remarkable for nothing 
but situation. I did not beftow many looks on this 
{tructure whilft ascending the mountain across which 
our road to Mayence conduéted us. 


(July 12.) Having attained the summit, we dis- 
covered a vaft, irregular range of country, and ad- 
vancing, found ourselves amongft downs, bounded 
by forefts and purpled with thyme. This sort of 
prospect extending for several leagues, I walked on 
the turf, and inhaled with avidity the fresh gales that 
blew over its herbage, till I came to a fteep slope 
overgrown with privet and a variety of luxuriant 
shrubs in blossom; there, reposing beneath the shade, 
I gathered flowers, liftened to the bees, observed 
their induftry, and idled away a few minutes with 
great satisfaction. A cloudless sky and bright sun- 
shine made me rather loth to move on, but the 
charms of the landscape, increasing every inftant, 
drew me forwards. I had not gone far, before a wind- 
ing valley discovered itself, shut in by rocks and 
mountains clothed to their very summits with the 
thickeft woods. A broad river, flowing at the base 
of the cliffs, reflected the impending vegetation, and 
looked so calm and glassy that I was determined to 
be better acquainted with it. For this purpose we 
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descended by a zigzag path into the vale, and making 
the beft of our way on the banks of the Lune (for so 
is the river called) came suddenly upon the town of 
Emms, famous in mineral ftory; where, finding very 
good lodgings, we took up our abode, and led an 
Indian life amongft the wilds and mountains. After 
supper I walked on a smooth lawn by the river, to 
observe the moon journeying through a world of 
silver clouds that lay dispersed over the face of the 
heavens. It was a mild genial evening; every moun- 
tain caft its broad shadow on the surface of the 
{tream; lights twinkled afar off on the hills; they 
burnt in silence. All were asleep, except a female 
figure in white, with glow-worms shining in her hair. 
She kept moving disconsolately about; sometimes 
I heard her sigh; and if apparitions sigh, this muft 
have been an apparition. Upon my return, I asked 
a thousand queftions, but could never obtain any 
information of the figure and its luminaries. 


July 13th. The pure air of the morning invited 
me early to the hills. Hiring a skiff, I rowed about 
a mile down the ftream, and landed on a sloping 
meadow, level with the waters, and newly mown. 
Heaps of hay {till lay dispersed under the copses 
which hemmed in on every side this little sequeftered 
paradise. What a spot for a tent! I could encamp 
here for months, and never be tired. Not a day 
would pass by without discovering some new pro- 
montory, some untrodden pafture, some unsuspected 
vale, where I might remain among woods and 
precipices, loft and forgotten. I would give you, and 
two or three more, the clew of my labyrinth: nobody 
else should be conscious of its entrance. Full of such 
agreeable dreams, I rambled about the meads, 
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scarcely knowing which way I was going; sometimes 
a spangled fly led me aftray, and, oftener, my own 
{trange fancies. Between both, I was perfectly be- 
wildered, and should never have found my boat 
again, had not an old German Naturalift, who was 
collecting fossils on the cliffs, directed me to it. 


When I got home it was growing late, and I now 
began to perceive that I had taken no refreshment, 
except the perfume of the hay and a few wood ftraw- 
berries; airy diet, you will observe, for one not yet 
received into the realms of Ginniftan*. 


July 14th. I have juft made a discovery, that this 
place is as full of idlers and water-drinkers as their 
Highnesses of Orange and Hesse Darmftadt can 
desire; for to them accrue all the profits of its 
salubrious fountains. I proteft, I knew nothing of all 
this yefterday, so entirely was I taken up with the 
rocks and meadows; and conceived no chance of 
meeting either card or billiard players in their 
solitudes. Both abound at Emms, where they hop 
and fidget from ball to ball, unconscious of the bold 
scenery in their neighbourhood, and totally insensible 
to its charms. They had no notion, not they, of ad- 
miring barren crags and precipices, where even the 
Lord would lose his way, as a coarse lubber, decor- 
ated with ftars and orders, very ingeniously observed 
to me; nor could they form the leaft conception of 
any pleasure there was in climbing like a goat 
amongft the cliffs, and then diving into woods and 
recesses where the sun had never penetrated; where 


* The Peries, inhabitants of Ginniftan, live upon perfumes, 
etc., etc. See Richardson’s Dissertations. 
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there were neither card tables frequented nor side- 
boards garnished ; no jambon de Mayence in waiting ; 
no supply of pipes, nor any of the commoneft delights, 
to be met with in the commoneft taverns. 


To all this I acquiesced with moft perfect submis- 
sion, but immediately left the orator to entertain 
a circle of antiquated dames and weather-beaten 
officers who were gathering around him. Scarcely 
had I turned my back upon this polite assembly, 
when Monsieur  Adminiftrateur des bains, a fine pom- 
pous fellow, who had been maitre @hotel in a great 
German family, came forward purposely to acquaint 
me, I suppose, that their baths had the honour of 
possessing Prince Orloff, ‘‘avec sa Grande Mattresse, 
son Chamberlain, et quelques Dames d’Honneur:”’ more- 
over, that his Highness came hither to refresh himself 
after his laborious employments at the Court of 
Petersburgh, and expected (grdce aux eaux!) to return 
to the domains his auguft sovereign had lately be- 
{towed upon him, in perfect health. Wishing Mon- 
sieur d’Orloff all possible success, I should have left 
the company at a greater diftance, had not a violent 
shower {topped my career, and obliged me to return 
to my apartment. The rain growing heavier, inter- 
cepted the prospect of the mountains, and spread 
such a gloom over the vale as sunk my spirits fifty 
degrees; to which a close foggy atmosphere not a 
little contributed. ‘Towards night the clouds assumed 
a darker and more formidable aspect. Thunder rolled 
awfully along the diftant cliffs, and several rapid 
torrents began to run down the fteeps. Unable to 
{tay within, I walked into an open portico, liftening 
to the murmur of the river, mingled with the roar of 
the falling waters. At intervals a blue flash of light- 
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ning discovered their agitated surface, and two or 
three scared women rushing through the ftorm and 
calling all the saints in paradise to their assiftance. 
Things were in this ftate, when the orator who had 
harangued so brilliantly on the folly of ascending 
mountains, took shelter under the porch; and, 
entering immediately into conversation, regaled my 
ears with a woeful narration of murders which had 
happened the other day on the precise road I was 
to follow the next morning. Sir, said he, your route 
is to be sure very perilous: on the left you have a 
chasm, down which, should your horses take the 
smalleft alarm, you are infallibly precipitated; to the 
right hangs an impervious wood, and there, sir, I can 
assure you, are wolves enough to devour a regiment; 
a little farther on, you cross a desolate tract of foreft- 
land, the roads so deep and broken, that if you go 
ten paces in as many minutes you may think yourself 
fortunate. There lurk the moft savage banditti in 
Europe, lately irritated by the Prince of Orange’s 
proscription; and so desperate, that if they make an 
attack, you can expect no mercy. Should you 
venture through this hazardous diftrict to-morrow, 
you will, in all probability, meet a company of 
people who have juft left the town to search for the 
mangled bodies of their relations; but, for Heaven’s 
sake, sir, if you value your life, do not suffer an idle 
curiosity to lead you over such dangerous regions, 
however picturesque their appearance. I own, I felt 
rather intimidated by so formidable a prospect, and 
was very near abandoning my plan of crossing the 
mountains, and so go back again and round about, 
the Lord knows where; but, considering this {tep 
would be quite unheroical, I resolved to attribute 
my fears to the gloom of the moment, and the de- 
jection it occasioned. It was almoft nine o’clock 
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before my kind adviser ceased inspiring me with 
terrors; then, finding myself at liberty, I retired to 
bed, not under the moft agreeable impressions; and, 
after tossing and tumbling in the agitation of 
tumultuous slumbers, I ftarted up at seven in the 
morning of July 15th, ordered the horses, and set 
forward, without further dilemmas. Though it had 
thundered almoft the whole night, the air was ftill 
clogged with vapours, the mountains bathed in 
humid clouds, and the scene I had so warmly 
admired, no longer discernible. Proceeding along 
the edge of the precipices I had been forewarned 
of, for about an hour, and escaping that peril at 
leaft, we traversed the slopes of a rude, heathy hill, 
in inftantaneous expectation of foes and murderers. 
A mifty rain prevented our seeing above ten yards 
before us, and every uncouth oak, or rocky frag- 
ment, we approached, seemed lurking spies, or 
gigantic enemies. One time, the murmur of the 
winds amongft invisible woods of beech, sounded 
like the wail of diftress; and at another the noise of 
a torrent we could not discover, counterfeited the 
report of musquetry. In this suspicious manner we 
journeyed through the foreft, which had so recently 
been the scene of assaults and depredations. At 
length, after winding several reftless hours amongtft 
its dreary avenues, we emerged into open day-light. 
The sky cleared, a cultivated vale lay before us, 
and the evening sun, gleaming bright through 
the vapours, ca{ft a chearful look upon some corn- 
fields, and seemed to promise better times. A few 
minutes more brought us safe to the village of 
Viesbaden, where we slept in peace and tranquillity. 
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July 16. Our apprehensions being entirely dis- 
persed, we rose much refreshed ; and passing through 
Mayence, Oppenheim, and Worms, travelled gaily 
over the plain in which Manheim is situated. The 
sun set before we arrived there, and it was by the 
mild gleams of the rising moon that I firft beheld the 
vaft electoral palace, and those long ftraight ftreets 
and neat white houses, which diftinguish this elegant 
capital from almoft every other. 


Numbers of well-dressed people were amusing 
themselves with music and fireworks in the squares 
and open spaces; other groups appeared conversing 
in circles before their doors, and enjoying the 
serenity of the evening. Almoft every window 
bloomed with carnations; and we could hardly cross 
a {treet without hearing the German flute. A scene 
of such happiness and retirement contrafted, in the 
moft agreeable manner, with the dismal prospects 
we had left behind. No ftorms, no frightful chasms, 
were here to alarm us; no ruffians, or lawless 
plunderers; all around was peace, security and con- 
tentment in their moft engaging attire. 


July 17th. Though all impatience to reach that 
delightful classic region which already possesses, as 
I have often said, the better half of my spirit, I could 
not think of leaving Manheim unexplored, and 
therefore resolved to give up this day to the halls 
and galleries of the electoral palace. ‘Those, which 
contain the cabinet of paintings, and sculptures in 
ivory, form a regular suite of nine immense apart- 
ments, about three hundred and seventy-two feet 
in length, well-proportioned, and uniformly floored 
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with inlaid wood. Each room has ample folding 
doors, richly gilt and varnished. When seen in per- 
spective, these entrances have the moft magnificent 
effect imaginable. Nothing can give nobler ideas of 
space than such an enfilade of saloons unincumbered 
by heavy furniture, where the eyes range without © 
interruption: I wandered alone, from one to the 
other, and was never wearied with contemplating 
the variety of pictures which enliven the scene, and 
convey the higheft idea of their colle¢tor’s tafte. 
When my curiosity was a little satisfied, I left this 
amusing series of apartments with regret, visited the 
library, which the present Elector Palatine has 
formed, upon the same great scale that characterizes 
his other collections; and, after viewing the reft of 
the palace, saw the opera-house, which may boaft 
of having contained one of the firft bands in Europe: 
from thence I returned home in a very musical 
humour. An excellent harpsichord seconded this 
disposition, which lafted me till late in the evening; 
when, growing drowsy, I yielded to the influence of 
sleep, and was in an inftant transported to a far 
more delightful palace than that of the elector; where 
I expatiated in perfumed apartments with yellow 
light, and conversed with none but Albano and 
Claude Lorrain, till the beams of the morning sun 
entered my chamber, and forced my visiting com- 
panions to fly, murmuring to the shades. I cannot 
say but I was sorry to leave Manheim, though my 
acquaintance with it was entirely confined to in- 
animate objects. The cheerful air and free range of 
the galleries would be sufficient for several days for 
my amusement; as you know I could people them 
with phantoms. Not many leagues out of town, lie 
the famous gardens of Schweidsing. The weather 
being extremely warm, we were glad to avail our- 
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selves of their shades. There are a great many 
fountains inclosed by thickets of shrubs and cool 
alleys, which lead to arbours of trellis-work, feftooned 
with nafturtiums and convolvuluses. Several catalpas 
and sumachs in full flower, gave considerable richness 
to the scenery; and whilft we walked amongtft them, 
a fresh breeze gently waved their summits. The tall 
poplars and acacias, quivering with the air, caft 
innumerable shadows on the intervening plats of 
greensward, and, as they moved their branches, 
discovered other walks beyond, and diftant jets of 
water rising above their foliage, and spangling in the 
sun. After passing a multitude of shady avenues, 
terminated by temples, or groups of ftatues, we 
followed our guide, through a kind of arched bower, 
to a little opening in the wood, neatly paved with 
different-coloured pebbles. On one side, appeared 
niches and alcoves, ornamented with spars and 
polished marbles; on the other, an aviary; in front, 
a superb pavilion, with baths, porticos, and cabinets, 
fitted up in the moft elegant and luxurious {ftyle. 
The song of exotic birds; the freshness of the sur- 
rounding verdure heightened by falling ftreams; 
and that dubious poetic light admitted through 
thick foliage, so agreeable after the glare of a sultry 
day, detained me for some time in an alcove, reading 
Spenser, and imagining myself but a few paces re- 
moved from the Idle Lake. I would fain have 
loitered an hour more, in this enchanted bower, had 
not the gardener, whose patience was quite exhautfted, 
and who had never heard of the red-cross knight and 
his achievements, dragged me away to a sun-burnt, 
contemptible hillock, commanding the view of a 
serpentine ditch, and decorated with the title of 
Jardin Anglois. Some object like decayed lime-kilns 
and mouldering ovens is disposed in an amphi- 
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theatrical form on the declivity of this tremendous 
eminence: and there is to be seen ivy, and a cascade, 
and what not, as my conduétor observed. A glance 
was all I beftowed on this caricature upon English 
gardens; I then went off in a huff at being chased 
from my bower, and grumbled all the road to 
Entsweigen; where, to our misfortune, we lay, 
~amidft hogs and vermin, who amply revenged my | 
quarrels with their country. 


July 20. After travelling a poft or two, we came 
in sight of a green moor, of vaft extent, with many 
insulated woods and villages; the Danube sweeping 
majeftically along, and the city of Ulm rising upon 
its banks. The fields in its neighbourhood were over- 
spread with cloths bleaching in the sun, and waiting 
for barks, which convey them down the great river 
in ten days to Vienna, and from thence, through 
Hungary, into the midft of the Turkish empire. I 
almoft envied the merchants their voyage, and, 
descending to the edge of the ftream, preferred my 
orisons to Father Danube, beseeching him to re- 
member me to the regions through which he flows. 
I promised him an altar and solemn rites, should he 
grant my requeft, and was very idolatrous, till the 
shadows lengthening over the unlimited plains on 
his margin, reminded me, that the sun would be 
shortly sunk, and that I had ftill above fifteen miles 
to go. Gathering a purple iris that grew from the 
bank, I wore it to his honour; and have reason to 
fancy my piety was rewarded, as not a fly, or an 
insect, dared to buzz about me the whole evening. 
You never saw a brighter sky nor more glowing 
clouds than those which gilded our horizon. The 
air was impregnated with the perfume of clover, and, 
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for ten miles, we beheld no other objes than 
smooth levels, enamelled with flowers, and inter- 
spersed with thickets of oaks, beyond which ap- 
peared a long series of mountains, that diftance and 
the evening tinged with an interefting azure. Such 
were the very spots for youthful games and exercises, 
open spaces for tilts, and spreading shades to screen 
the spectators. Father Lafiteau tells us, there are 
many such va{t and flowery meads in the interior 
of America, to which the roving tribes of Indians 
repair once or twice in a century to settle the rights 
of the chase, and lead their solemn dances; and so 
deep an impression do these assemblies leave on the 
minds of the savages, that the higheft ideas they 
entertain of future felicity consift in the perpetual 
enjoyment of songs and dances upon the green 
boundless lawns of their elysium. In the midft of 
these visionary plains rises the abode of Ataentsic, 
encircled by choirs of departed chieftains leaping 
in cadence to the mournful sound of spears as they 
ring on the shell of the tortoise. Their favourite 
attendants, long separated from them whilft on 
earth, are reftored again in this etherial region, and 
skim freely over the vaft level space; now, hailing 
one group of beloved friends; and now, another. 
Mortals, newly ushered by death into this world of 
pure blue sky and boundless meads, see the long- 
loft objects of their affection advancing to meet them. 
Flights of familiar birds, the purveyors of many an 
earthly chase, once more attend their progress, whilft 
the shades of their faithful dogs seem coursing each 
other below. Low murmurs and tinkling sounds, 
fill the whole region and, as its new denizens proceed, 
encrease in melody, till, unable to resift the thrilling 
music, they spring forward in ecftasies to join the 
eternal round. A share of this celeftial transport 
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seemed communicated to me whilft my eyes 
wandered over the plain, which appeared to widen 
and extend in proportion as the twilight prevailed. 
The dusky hour, favorable to conjurations, allowed 
me to believe the spirits of departed friends not far 
removed from the clouds, which, to all appearance, 
reposed at the extremity of the prospect, and tinted 
the surface of the horizon with ruddy colours. 
This glow ftill lingered upon the verge of the land- 
scape, after the sun disappeared; and ’twas in those 
peaceful moments, when no sound but the browsing 
of cattle reached me, that I imagined benign looks 
were caft upon me from the golden vapours, and I 
seemed to catch glimpses of faint forms moving 
amongft them, which were once so dear; and even 
thought my ears affected by well-known voices, long 
silent upon earth. When the warm hues of the sky 
were gradually fading, and the diftant thickets began 
to assume a deeper and more melancholy blue, I 
fancied a shape, like Thisbe*, shot swiftly along; 
and, sometimes halting afar off, caft an affectionate 
look upon her old mafter, that seemed to say, When 
you draw near the la{t inevitable hour, and the pale 
countries of Ataentsic are f{tretched out before you, 
I will precede your foot{teps, and guide them safe 
through the wild labyrinths which separate this 
world from yours. I was so possessed with the ideas, 
and so full of the remembrance of that poor affe¢tion- 
ate creature, whose miserable end you were the 
witness of, that I did not for several minutes perceive 
our arrival at Guntsberg. Hurrying to bed, I seemed 
in my slumbers to pass that interdi¢ted boundary 
which divides our earth from the region of Indian 
happiness. Thisbe ran nimbly before me; her white 


* Thisbe, a favourite greyhound, torn to pieces by a 
mad dog. 
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form glimmered amongft dusky forefts; she led me 
into an infinitely spacious plain, where I heard vaft 
multitudes discoursing upon events to come. What 
further passed muft never be revealed. I awoke in 
tears, and could hardly find spirits enough to look 
around me, till we were driving through the midft 
of Augsburg. 


July 21ft. We dined and rambled about this re- 
nowned city in the cool of the evening. The colossal 
paintings on the walls of almoft every considerable 
building gave it a ftrange air, which pleases upon 
the score of novelty. Having passed a number of 
{treets decorated in this exotic manner, we found 
ourselves suddenly before the public hall, by a noble 
{tatue of Auguftus, under whose auspices the colony 
was formed. Which way soever we turned, our eyes 
met some remarkable edifice, or marble bason into 
which several groups of sculptured river-gods pour 
a profusion of waters. These ftately fountains and 
bronze ftatues, the extraordinary size and loftiness 
of the buildings, the towers rising in perspective, 
and the Doric portal of the town-house, answered 
in some measure the idea Montfaucon gives us of 
the scene of an ancient tragedy. Whenever a pom- 
pous Flemish painter attempts a representation of 
Troy or Babylon, and displays in his back-ground 
those ftreets of palaces described in the Iliad, Augs- 
burg, or some such city, may easily be traced. 
Sometimes a corner of Antwerp discovers itself; 
and sometimes, above a Corinthian portico, rises 
a Gothic spire: juft such a jumble may be viewed 
from the ftatue of Auguftus, under which I remained 
till the Concierge came, who was to open the gates 
of the town-house and show me its magnificent hall. 
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I wished for you exceedingly when, ascending a 
flight of a hundred fteps, I entered it through a portal, 
supported by tall pillars and crowned with a majeftic 
pediment. Upon advancing, I discovered five more 
entrances equally grand, with golden figures of 
guardian genii leaning over the entablature; and saw, 
through a range of windows, each above thirty feet 
high, and nearly level with the marble pavement, | 
the whole city, with all its roofs and spires, beneath 
my feet. The pillars, cornices, and panels of this 
{triking apartment are uniformly tinged with brown 
and gold; and the ceiling, enriched with emblema- 
tical paintings and innumerable canopies of carved 
work, cafts a very magifterial shade. Upon the whole, 
I should not be surprised at a Burgomafter assuming 
a formidable dignity in such a room. I muft confess 
it had a similar effect upon me; and I descended the 
flight of fteps with as much pomposity as if a triumphal 
car waited at my feet, or as if on the point of giving 
audience to the Queen of Sheba. It happened to 
be a saint’s day, and half the inhabitants of Augs- 
burg were gathered together in the opening before 
their hall; the greateft numbers, especially the 
women, {till exhibiting the very identical dresses 
which Hollar engraved. My lofty gait imposed 
upon this primitive assembly, which receded to give 
me passage with as much silent respect as if I had 
really been the wise sovereign of Israel. When I got 
home, an execrable supper was served up to my 
majefty; I scolded in an unroyal ftyle, and soon 
convinced myself I was no longer Solomon. 


July 22nd. Joy to the Electors of Bavaria! for 
planting such extensive woods of fir in their do- 
minions as shade over the chief part of the road 
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from Augsburg to Munich. Near the laft-mentioned 
city, I cannot boaft of the scenery changing to 
advantage. Inftead of flourishing woods and verdure, 
we beheld a parched dreary flat, diversified by fields 
of withering barley, and ftunted avenues drawn 
formally across them; now and then a ftagnant pool, 
and sometimes a dunghill, by way of regale. How- 
ever, the wild rocks of the Tirol terminate the view, 
and to them imagination may fly, and ramble amidft 
springs and lilies of her own creation. I speak from 
authority, having had the delight of anticipating an 
evening in this romantic ftyle. Tuesday next is the 
grand fair at Munich, with horse-races and junket- 
tings: a piece of news I was but too soon acquainted 
with; for the moment we entered the town, good- 
natured creatures from all quarters advised us to 
get out of it; since traders and harlequins had filled 
every corner of the place, and there was not a 
lodging to be procured. The inns, to be sure, were 
hives ofinduftrious animals sorting their merchandise, 
and preparing their goods for sale. Yet, in spite of 
difficulties, we got possession of a quiet apartment. 


July 23rd. We were driven in the evening to 
Nymphenburg, the Elector’s country palace, the 
bosquets, jets-d’eaux, and parterres of which are the 
pride of the Bavarians. The principal platform is all 
of a glitter with gilded Cupids and shining serpents 
spouting at every pore. Beds of poppies, hollyhocks, 
scarlet lychnis, and other flame-coloured flowers, 
border the edge of the walks, which extend till the 
perspective appears to meet and swarm with ladies 
and gentlemen in party-coloured raiment. The 
queen of Golconda’s gardens in a French opera are 
scarcely more gaudy and artificial. Unluckily too, 
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the evening was fine, and the sun so powerful that 
we were half roafted before we could cross the great 
avenue and enter the thickets, which barely conceal 
a very splendid hermitage, where we joined Mr. and 
Mrs. T., and a party of fashionable Bavarians. 
Amongft the ladies was Madame la Comtesse, I 
forget who, a production of the venerable Haslang, 
with her daughter, Madame de — , who has the 
honour of leading the Elector in her chains. These 
goddesses ftepping into a car, vulgarly called a 
cariole, the mortals followed and explored alley after 
alley and pavilion after pavilion. Then, having 
viewed Pagotenburg, which is, as they told me, all 
Chinese; and Marienburg, which is moft assuredly 
all tinsel; we paraded by a variety of fountains in 
full squirt, and though they certainly did their beft 
(for many were set agoing on purpose) I cannot say 
I greatly admired them. The ladies were very gaily 
attired, and the gentlemen, as smart as swords, bags, 
and pretty clothes could make them, looked exactly 
like the fine people one sees represented in a 
coloured print. Thus we kept walking genteelly 
about the orangery, till the carriage drew up and 
conveyed us to Mr. T’s. Immediately after supper, 
we drove once more out of town, to a garden and 
tea-room, where all degrees and ages dance jovially 
together till morning. Whilft one party wheel 
briskly away in the valz, another amuse themselves 
in a corner with cold meat and rhenish. That des- 
patched, out they whisk amongft the dancers, with 
an impetuosity and liveliness I little expected to 
have found in Bavaria. After turning round and 
round, with a rapidity that is quite aftounding to an 
English dancer, the music changes to a slower move- 
ment, and then follows a succession of zig-zag 
minuets, performed by old and young, ftraight and 
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crooked, noble and plebeian, all at once, from one 
end of the room to the other. Tallow candles snuffing 
and ftinking, dishes changing, heads scratching, and 
all sorts of performances going forward at the same 
moment; the flutes, oboes, and bassoons, snorting 
and grunting with peculiar emphasis; now faft, now 
slow, juft as Variety commands, who seems to rule 
the ceremonial of this motley assembly, where every 
diftinction of rank and privilege is totally forgotten. 
Once a week, on Sundays that is to say, the rooms 
are open, and Monday is generally far advanced 
before they are deserted. If good humour and coarse 
merriment are all that people desire, here they are 
to be found in perfection, though at the expense of 
toes and noses. Both these extremities of my person 
suffered moft cruelly; and I was not sorry to retire, 
about one in the morning, to a purer atmosphere. 


July 24. Cuftom condemned us to visit the palace, 
which glares with looking-glass, gilding, and cut 
velvet. The chapel, though small, is richer than any- 
thing Croesus ever possessed, let them say what they 
will. Not a corner but shines with gold, diamonds, 
and scraps of martyrdom ftudded with jewels. I had 
the delight of treading amethyfts and the richeft 
gems under foot, which, if you recollect, Apuleius 
thinks such supreme felicity. Alas! I was quite un- 
worthy of the honour, and had much rather have 
trodden the turf of the mountains. Mammon would 
never have taken his eyes off the pavement; mine 
soon left the contemplation of it and fixed on St. 
Peter’s thumb, enshrined with a degree of elegance, 
and adorned by some malapert enthusiaft with 
several of the moft delicate antique cameos I ever 
beheld; the subjects, Ledas and sleeping Venuses, 
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are a little too pagan, one should think, for an 
apoftle’s finger. From this precious repository 
we were conducted through the public garden to 
a large hall, where part of the Eledtor’s collection 
is piled up, till a gallery can be finished for its re- 
ception. "Iwas matter of great favour to view, in 
this ftate, the pieces that compose it, a very imperfect 
one too, since some of the beft were under operation. 
But I would not upon any account have missed the 
sight of Reubens’s massacre of the innocents. Such 
expressive horrors were never yet transferred to 
canvass, and Moloch himself might have gazed at 
them with pleasure. After dinner we were led round 
the churches; and if you are as much tired with 
reading my voluminous descriptions, as I was with 
the continual repetition of altars and reliquaries, the 
Lord have mercy upon you! However, your delivery 
draws near. The poft is going out, and to-morrow 
we shall begin to mount the cliffs of the Tirol; 
but, don’t be afraid of any long-winded epiftles 
from their summits: I shall be too well employed 
in ascending them. Juft now, as I have lain by a 
long while, I grow sleek, and scribble on in mere 
wantonness of spirit. What excesses such a corres- 
pondent is capable of, you willsoon be able tojudge. 


July 25th. The noise of the people thronging to 
the fair did not allow me to slumber very long in the 
morning. When I got up, every ftreet was crowded 
with Jews and mountebanks, holding forth and 
driving their bargains in all the energetic vehemence 
of the German tongue. Vaft quantities of rich mer- 
chandise glittered in the shops as we passed along to 
the gates. Heaps of fruit and sweetmeats set half 
the grandams and infants in the place a cackling 
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with felicity. Mighty glad was I to make my escape; 
and in about an hour or two, we entered a wild tra& 
of country, not unlike the skirts of a princely park. 
A little farther on ftands a clufter of cottages, where 
we {topped to give our horses some refreshment, 
and were peftered with swarms of flies, moft probably 
journeying to Munich fair, there to feaft upon 
sugared tarts and bottle-noses. The next poft brought 
us over hill and dale, grove and meadow, to a narrow 
plain, watered by rivulets and surrounded by cliffs, 
under which lies scattered the village of Wolfraths- 
hausen, consifting of several remarkably large 
cottages, built entirely of fir, with ftrange galleries 
hanging over the way. Nothing can be neater than 
the carpentry of these simple edifices, nor more solid 
than their conftruction; many of them looked as if 
they had braved the torrents which fell from the 
mountains a century ago; and, if one may judge 
from the hoary appearance of the inhabitants, here 
are patriarchs who remember the Emperor, Lewis 
of Bavaria. Orchards of cherry-trees impend from 
the fteeps above the village, which to our certain 
knowledge produce no contemptible fruit; for I can 
hardly think they eat better in the environs of 
Damascus. Having refreshed ourselves with their 
cooling juice, we ftruck into a grove of pines, the 
talleft and moft flourishing we ever beheld. There 
seemed no end to these forefts, except where little 
irregular spots of herbage, fed by cattle, intervened. 
Whenever we gained an eminence it was only to 
discover more ranges of dark wood, variegated with 
meadows and glittering ftreams. White clover and 
a profusion of sweet-scented flowers clothe their 
banks; above, waves the mountain-ash, glowing 
with scarlet berries: and beyond, rise hills, and rocks 
and mountains, piled upon one another, and fringed 
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with fir to their topmoft acclivities. Perhaps the 
Norwegian forefts alone, equal these in grandeur 
and extent. Those which cover the Swiss highlands 
rarely convey such vaft ideas. There, the woods 
climb only half way up their ascents, which then are 
circumscribed by snows: here no boundaries are set 
to their progress, and the mountains, from base to 
summit, display rich unbroken masses of vegetation. 
As we were surveying this prospect, a thick cloud, 
fraught with thunder, obscured the horizon, whilft 
flashes of lightning ftartled our horses, whose snorts 
and ftampings resounded through the woods. What 
from the shade of the firs and the impending 
tempefts, we travelled several miles almoft in total 
darkness. One moment the clouds began to fleet, 
and a faint gleam promised serener hours, but the 
next, all was blackness and terror; presently a deluge 
of rain poured down upon the valley, and in a short 
time the torrents beginning to swell, raged with 
such fury as to be with difficulty forded. Twilight 
drew on, juft as we had passed the moft terrible; 
then ascending a fteep hill, whose pines and birches 
ruftled with the ftorm, we saw a little lake below. 
A deep azure haze veiled its eaftern shore, and lower- 
ing vapours concealed the cliffs to the south; but 
over its weftern extremities a few transparent clouds, 
the remains of a {truggling sunset, were suspended, 
which ftreamed on the surface of the waters, and 
tinged with tender pink the brow of a verdant 
promontory. I could not help fixing myself on the 
banks of the lake for several minutes, till this appari- 
tion faded away. Looking round, I shuddered at a 
craggy mountain, clothed with forefts and almoft 
perpendicular, that was absolutely to be surmounted 
before we could arrive at Wallersee. No house, not 
even a shed appearing, we were forced to ascend the 
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peak, and penetrate these awful groves. Great 
praise is due to the directors of the roads across 
them; which considering their situation, are wonder- 
fully fine. Mounds of ftone support the passage in 
some places; and, in others, it is hewn with incredible 
labour through the solid rock. Beeches and pines of 
an hundred feet high, darken the way with their 
gigantic branches, cafting a chill around, and diffus- 
ing a woody odour. As we advanced, in the thick 
shade, amidft the spray of torrents, I could scarcely 
help thinking myself transported to the Grand 
Chartreuse; and began to conceive hopes of once 
more beholding St. Bruno*. But, though that 
venerable father did not vouchsafe an apparition, 
or call to me again from the depths of the dells, he 
protected his votary from nightly perils, and brought 
us to the banks of Wallersee lake. We saw lights 
gleam upon its shores, which directed us to a cottage, 
where we reposed after our toils, and were soon 
lulled to sleep by the fall of diftant waters. 


July 26th. The sun rose many hours before me, 
and when I got up was spangling the surface of the 
lake, which spreads itself between fteeps of wood, 
crowned by lofty crags and pinnacles. We had an 
opportunity of contemplating this bold assemblage 
as we travelled on the banks of the Meer, where it 
forms a bay sheltered by impending forefts; the 
water, tinged by their reflection with a deep cerulean, 
calm and tranquil. Mountains of pine and beech 
rising above, close every outlet; and, no village or 
spire peeping out of the foliage, impress an idea of 
more than European solitude. I could contentedly 
have passed a summer’s moon in these retirements; 

* See the description of the Grand Chartreuse. 
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hollowed myself a canoe; and fished for suftenance. 
From the shore of Wallersee, our road led us ftraight 
through arching groves, which the axe seems never 
to have violated, to the summit of a rock covered 
with spurge-laurel, and worn by the course of 
torrents into innumerable craggy forms. Beneath, 
lay extended a chaos of shattered cliffs, with tall 
pines springing from their crevices, and rapid — 
{treams hurrying between their intermingled trunks 
and branches. As yet, no hut appeared, no mill, no 
bridge, no trace of human exiftence. 


After a few hours’ journey through the wilderness, 
we began to discover a wreath of smoke; and pre- 
sently the cottage from whence it arose, composed 
of planks, and reared on the very brink of a precipice. 
Piles of cloven spruce-fir were dispersed before the 
entrance, on a little spot of verdure browsed by 
goats; near them sat an aged man with hoary 
whiskers, his white locks tucked under a fur cap. 
Two or three beautiful children with hair neatly 
braided, played around him; and a young woman 
dressed in a short robe and Polish-looking bonnet, 
peeped out of a wicket-window. I was so much 
{truck with the exotic appearance of this sequeftered 
family, that, crossing a rivulet, I clambered up to 
their cottage and begged some refreshment. Im- 
mediately there was a contention amongft the 
children, who should be the firft to oblige me. A 
little black-eyed girl succeeded, and brought me an 
earthen jug full of milk, with crumbled bread, and 
a platter of {trawberries fresh picked from the bank. 
I reclined in the midft of my smiling hofts, and spread 
my repaft on the turf: never could I be waited upon 
with more hospitable grace. The only thing I wanted 
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was language to express my gratitude; and it was 
this deficiency which made me quit them so soon. 
The old man seemed visibly concerned at my de- 
parture; and his children followed me a long way 
down the rocks, talking in a dialect which passes all 
underftanding, and waving their hands to bid me 
adieu. I had hardly loft sight of them and regained 
the carriage before we entered a foreft of pines, to all 
appearance without bounds, of every age and figure; 
some, feathered to the ground with flourishing 
branches; others, decayed into shapes like Lapland 
idols. I can imagine few situations more dreadful 
than to be loft at night amidft this confusion of 
trunks, hollow winds whiftling amongft the branches, 
and ftrewing their cones below. Even at noonday, 
I thought we should never have found our way out. 
At laft, having descended a long avenue, endless 
perspectives opening on either side, we emerged into 
a valley bounded by swelling hills, divided into 
agreeable shady inclosures, where many herds were 
grazing. A rivulet flows along the paftures beneath; 
and after winding through the village of Boidou, loses 
itself in a narrow pass amongft the cliffs and pre- 
cipices which rise above the cultivated slopes and 
frame in this happy paftoral region. All the plain 
was in sunshine, the sky blue, the heights illuminated, 
except one rugged peak with spires of rock, shaped 
not unlike the views I have seen of Sinai, and wrap- 
ped, like that sacred mount, in clouds and darkness. 
At the base of this tremendous mass lies the hamlet 
of Mittenvald, surrounded by thickets and banks of 
verdure, and watered by frequent springs, whose 
sight and murmurs were so reviving in the midft of 
a sultry day, that we could not think of leaving their 
vicinity, but remained at Mittenvald the whole 
evening. Our inn had long airy galleries, with 
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pleasant balconies fronting the mountain. In one of 
these we dined upon trout fresh from the rills, and 
cherries juft culled from the orchards that cover the 
slopes above. The clouds were dispersing, and the 
topmott peak half visible, before we ended our repatt, 
every moment discovering some inaccessible cliff or 
summit, shining through the mifts, and tinted by the 
‘sun with pale golden colours. These appearances 
filled me with such delight and with such a train of 
romantic associations, that I left the table and ran 
to an open field beyond the huts and gardens, to 
gaze in solitude and catch the vision before it dis- 
solved away. You, if any human being is able, may 
conceive true ideas of the glowing vapours sailing 
_over the pointed rocks, and brightening them in their 
passage with amber light. When all were faded and 
loft in the blue ether, I had time to look around me 
and notice the mead in which I was ftanding. Here, 
clover covered its surface; there, crops of grain; 
further on, beds of herbs and the sweeteft flowers. 
An amphitheatre of hills and rocks, broken into a 
variety of dales and precipices, guards the plain 
from intrusion, and opens a course for several clear 
rivulets, which, after gurgling amid{t loose ftones 
and fragments, fall down the fteeps, and are con- 
cealed and quieted in the herbage of the vale. A 
cottage or two peep out of the woods that hang over 
the waterfalls; and on the brow of the hills above, 
appears a series of eleven little chapels, uniformly 
built. I followed the narrow path that leads to them, 
on the edge of the eminences, and met a troop of 
beautiful peasants, all of the name of Anna (for it 
was her saintship’s day) going to pay their devotion, 
severally, at these neat white fanes. There were faces 
that Guercino would not have disdained copying, 
with braids of hair the softeft and moft luxuriant I 
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ever beheld. Some had wreathed it simply with 
flowers, others with rolls ofa thin linen (manufactured 
in the neighbourhood), and disposed it with a 
degree of elegance one should not have expected 
on the cliffs of the Tirol. Being arrived, they knelt 
all together at the firft chapel, on the fteps, a minute 
or two, whispered a short prayer, and then dispersed 
each to her fane. Every little building had now its 
fair worshipper, and you may well conceive how 
much such figures, scattered about the landscape, 
increased its charms. Notwithftanding the fervour 
of their adorations (for at intervals they sighed and 
beat their white bosoms with energy), several be- 
witching profane glances were caft at me as I passed 
by. Don’t be surprised, then, if I became a convert 
to idolatry in so amiable a form, and worshipped 
Saint Anna on the score of her namesakes. When 
got beyond the laft chapel, I began to hear the roar 
of a cascade in a thick wood of beech and cheftnut 
that clothes the fteeps of a wide fissure in the rock. 
My ear soon guided me to its entrance, which was 
marked by a shed encompassed with mossy frag- 
ments and almoft concealed by bushes of the caper- 
plant in full red bloom. Amongft these I ftruggled, 
till reaching a goats-track, it conducted me, on the 
brink of the foaming waters, to the very depths of 
the cliff, whence issues a ftream which, dashing 
impetuously down, ftrikes againft a ledge of grey 
rock, and sprinkles the impending thicket with dew. 
Big drops hung on every spray, and glittered on the 
leaves partially gilt by the rays of the declining sun, 
whose mellow hues softened the summits of the 
cliffs, and diffused a repose, a divine calm, over this 
deep retirement, which inclined me to imagine it 
the extremity of the earth, and the portal of some 
other region of exiftence; some happy world beyond 
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the dark groves of pine, the caves and awful moun- 
tains, where the river takes its source. I hung 
eagerly on the gulph, impressed with this ideal, 
and fancied myself liftening to a voice that bubbled 
up with the waters; then looked into the abyss and 
{trained my eyes to penetrate its gloom; but all was 
dark, and unfathomable as futurity. Awakening 
from my reverie, I felt the damps of the water chill 
my forehead, and ran shivering out of the vale to 
avoid them. A warmer atmosphere, that reigned 
in the meads I had wandered across before, tempted 
me to remain a good while longer collecting the 
wild pinks with which they are ftrewed in profusion, 
and a species of thyme scented like myrrh. Whilft 
I was thus employed, a confused murmur {truck my 
ear, and, on turning towards a cliff, backed by the 
woods from whence the sound seemed to proceed, 
forth issued a herd of goats, hundreds after hundreds, 
skipping down the fteeps: then followed two 
shepherd boys, gamboling together as they drove 
their creatures along: soon after, the dog made his 
appearance, hunting a ftray heifer which brought 
up the rear. I followed them with my eyes till loft 
in the windings of the valley, and heard the tinkling 
of their bells die gradually away. Now the laft 
blush of crimson left the summit of Sinai, inferior 
mountains being long since caft in deep blue shades. 
The village was already hushed when I regained it, 
and in a few moments I followed its example. 


July 27th. We pursued our journey to Inspruck, 
through the wildeft scenes of wood and mountain 
that were ever traversed, the rocks now beginning 
to assume a loftier and more majeftic appearance, 
and to gliften with snows. I had proposed passing 
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a day or two at Inspruck, visiting the caftle of 
Ambras, and examining Count Eysenberg’s cabinet, 
enriched with the rareft productions of the mineral 
kingdom, and a complete collection of the moths 
and flies peculiar to the Tirol; but, upon my arrival, 
the azure of the skies and the brightness of the sun- 
shine inspired me with an irresiftible wish of haften- 
ing to Italy. I was now too near the object of my 
journey, to delay possession any longer than 
absolutely necessary; so, cafting a transient look on 
Maximilian’s tomb, and the bronze ftatues of 
Tirolese Counts and Worthies, solemnly ranged in 
the church of the Franciscans, set immediately off. 
We crossed a broad, noble ftreet, terminated by a 
triumphal arch, and were driven along the road to 
the foot of a mountain waving with fields of corn, 
and variegated with wood and vineyards, encircling 
lawns of the fineft verdure, scattered over with white 
houses, gliftening in the sun. Upon ascending the 
mount, and beholding a vaft range of prospects of 
a similar character, I almoft repented my impatience, 
and looked down with regret upon the cupolas and 
fteeples we were leaving behind. But the rapid 
succession of lovely and romantic scenes soon effaced 
the former from my memory, Our road, the 
smootheft in the world (though hewn in the bosom 
of rocks) by its sudden turns and windings, gave us, 
every inftant, opportunities of discovering new 
villages, and forefts rising beyond forefts; green 
spots in the midft of wood, high above on the moun- 
tains, and cottages perched on the edge of promon- 
tories. Down, far below, in the chasm, amidft a 
confusion of pines and fragments of ftone, rages the 
torrent Inn, which fills the country far and wide with 
a perpetual murmur. Sometimes we descended to 
its brink, and crossed over high bridges; sometimes 
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mounted halfway up the cliffs, till its roar and 
agitation became, through diftance, inconsiderable. 
After a long ascent, the shades of evening reposing 
in the vallies, and the upland snows ftill tinged with 
a vivid red, we reached Schénberg, a village well 
worthy of its appellation; and then, twilight drawing 
over us, began to descend. We could now but faintly 
discover the opposite mountains veined with silver 
rills, when we came once more to the banks of the 
Inn. This turbulent ftream accompanied us all the 
way to Steinach, and broke, by its continual roar, 
the ftillness of the night, which had finished half its 
course, before we were settled to repose. 


July 28th. I rose early to scent the fragrance of 
the vegetation, bathed in a shower which had lately 
fallen, and looking around me, saw nothing but 
crags hanging over crags, and the rocky shores of 
the ftream, ftill dark with the shade of the mountains. 
The small opening in which Steinach is situated, 
terminates in a gloomy ftrait, scarce leaving room 
for the road and the torrent, which does not under- 
{tand being thwarted, and will force its way, let the 
pines grow ever so thick, or the rocks be ever so 
considerable. 

Notwithftanding the forbidding air of this narrow 
dell, Induftry has contrived to enliven its fteeps with 
habitations, to raise water by means of a wheel, and 
to cover the surface of the rocks with soil. By this 
means large crops of oats and flax are produced, and 
moft of the huts have gardens adjoining, which are 


filled with poppies, seeming to thrive in this parched 
situation: 


Urit enim lini campum seges, urit avene, 
Urunt Lethzo perfusa papavera somno. 
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The farther we advanced in the dell, the larger were 
the plantations which discovered themselves. For 
what purpose these gaudy flowers meet with such 
encouragement, I had neither time nor language to 
enquire; the mountaineers ftuttering a gibberish 
unintelligible even to Germans. Probably opium is 
extracted from them; or, perhaps, if you love a con- 
jecture, Morpheus has transferred his abode from 
the Cimmerians, and has perceived a cavern some- 
where or other in the recesses of these endless 
mountains. Poppies, you know, in poetic travels, 
always denote the skirts of his soporific reign, and 
I don’t remember a region better calculated for un- 
difturbed repose. than the narrow clefts and gullies 
which run up amongft these rocks, loft in vapours, 
impervious to the sun, and moiftened by rills and 
showers, whose continual tricklings inspire a drowsi- 
ness not easily to be resifted. Add to these circum- 
{tances the waving of the pines, and the hum of bees 
seeking their food in the crevices, and you will have 
as sleepy a region as that in which Spenser and 
Ariofto have placed the nodding deity. At present, 
I muft confess I should not dislike submitting to his 
empire for a few months or years, juft as it might 
happen, whilft Europe is diftraéted by demons of 
revenge and war; whilft they are ftrangling at 
Venice, and tearing each other to pieces in our un- 
happy London; whilft Aitna and Vesuvius give 
signs of uncommon wrath; America welters in her 
blood; and almoft every quarter of the globe is filled 
with carnage and devaftation. This is the moment 
to humble ourselves before the God of sleep; to 
beseech him to open his dusky portals, and admit 
us into the repose of his retired kingdom. If you are 
inclined to become a suppliant, haften to the Tirol, 
and we will search together about the mountains, 
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traverse the poppy-meads, and look into every chasm 
and fissure that excludes daylight, in hopes of 
discovering the mansion of repose. Then, when 
we have found this corner (for I think our search 
will be successful) Morpheus will give us an approv- 
ing nod, and beckon us in silence to a couch, where, 
soon lulled by the murmurs of the place, we shall 
sink into oblivion and tranquillity. But we may as 
well keep our eyes open for the present, and look at 
the beautiful country round Brixen, whither I arrived 
in the cool of the evening, and breathed the freshness 
of a garden immediately beneath my window. The 
thrushes, warbling amongft its shades, saluted me 
the moment I awoke next morning. 


July 29th. We proceeded over fertile mountains 
to Bolsano. Here, firft, I noticed the rocks cut into 
terraces, thick set with melons and Indian corn; 
gardens of fig-trees and pomegranates hanging over 
walls, cluftered with fruit; amidft them, a little 
pleasant cot, shaded by cypresses. In the evening 
we perceived several further indications of approach- 
ing Italy; and after sun-set the Adige, rolling its full 
tide between precipices, which looked awful in the 
dusk. Myriads of fire-flies sparkled amongft the 
shrubs on the bank. I traced the course of these 
exotic insects by their blue light, now rising to the 
summits of the trees, now sinking to the ground, and 
associating with vulgar glow-worms. We had 
opportunities enough to remark their progress, since 
we travelled all night; such being my impatience to 
reach the promised land! Morning dawned juft as 
we saw Trent dimly before us. I slept a few hours, 
then set out again (July goth), after the heats were 
in some degree abated, and leaving Bergine, where 
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the peasants were feafting before their doors in their 
holiday dresses, with red pinks ftuck in their ears 
inftead of rings, and their necks surrounded with 
coral of the same colour, we came through a woody 
valley to the banks of a lake, filled with the pureft 
and moft transparent water, which loses itself in 
shady creeks, amongft hills robed with verdure from 
their base to their summits. The shores present one 
continual shrubbery, interspersed with knots of 
larches and slender almonds, ftarting from the 
underwood. A cornice of rock runs round the whole, 
except where the trees descend to the very brink, 
and dip their boughs in the water. It was six o’clock 
when I caught the sight of this unsuspected lake, 
and the evening shadows ftretched nearly across it. 
Gaining a very rapid ascent, we looked down upon 
its placid bosom, and saw several airy peaks rising 
above the tufted foliage of the groves around. I 
quitted the contemplation of them with regret, and, in 
a few hours, arrived at Borgo di Volsugano, the scenes 
of the lake ftill present before the eye of my fancy. 


July 31ft. My heart beat quick when I saw some 
hills, not very diftant, which I was told lay in the 
Venetian State, and I thought an age, at leaft, had 
elapsed before we were passing their base. The road 
was never formed to delight an impatient traveller; 
loose pebbles and rolling ftones render it, in the 
higheft degree, tedious and jolting. I should not 
have spared my execrations, had it not traversed a 
picturesque valley, overgrown with juniper, and 
{trewed with fragments of rock, precipitated, long 
since, from the surrounding eminences, blooming with 
cyclamens. I clambered up several of these crags, 

fra gli odoriferi ginepri, 
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to gather the flowers I have juft mentioned, and 
found them deliciously scented. Fratillarias, and 
the moft gorgeous flies, many of which I here 
noticed for the firft time, were fluttering about and 
expanding their wings to the sun. There is no 
describing the numbers I beheld, nor their gaily 
varied colouring. I could not find in my heart to 
deftroy their felicity; to scatter their bright plumage | 
and snatch them for ever from the realms of light 
and flowers. Had I been less compassionate, I should 
have gained credit with that respectable corps, the 
torturers of butterflies; and might, perhaps, have 
enriched their cabinets with some unknown cap- 
tives. However, I left them imbibing the dews of 
heaven, in free possession of their native rights; and 
having changed horses at Tremolano, entered at 
length my long-desired Italy. The pass is rocky and 
tremendous, guarded by a fortress (Covalo) in 
possession of the Empress Queen, and only fit, one 
should think, to be inhabited by her eagles. There is 
no attaining this exalted hold but by the means of 
a cord let down many fathoms by the soldiers, who 
live in dens and caverns, which serve also as arsenals, 
and magazines for powder; whose myfteries I de- 
clined prying into, their approach being a little too 
aerial for my earthly frame. A black vapour, tinging 
their entrance, completed the terror of the prospet, 
which I never shall forget. For two or three leagues 
it continued much in the same ftyle; cliffs, nearly 
perpendicular on both sides, and the Brenta foaming 
and thundering below. Beyond, the rocks began to 
be mantled with vines and gardens. Here and there 
a cottage, shaded with mulberries, made its appear- 
ance; and we often discovered, on the banks of the 
river, ranges of white buildings, with courts and 
awnings, beneath which numbers were employed in 
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manufacturing silk. As we advanced, the firearm 
gradually widened, and the rocks receded; woods 
were more frequent and cottages thicker ftrown. 
About five in the evening we left the country of crags 
and precipices, of mifts and cataraGis, and were 
entering the fertile territory of the Bassanese. It 
was now I beheld groves of olives, and vines clufter- 
ing the summits of the talleft elms; pomegranates in 
every garden, and vases of citron and orange before 
almoft every door. The softness and transparency 
of the air soon told me I was arrived in happier 
climates; and I felt sensations of joy and novelty run 
through my veins, upon beholding this smiling land 
of groves and verdure ftretched out before me. A 
few glooming vapours, I can hardly cal) them clouds, 
re{ted upon the extremities of the landscape; and, 
through their medium, the sun caft an oblique and 
dewy ray. Peasants were returning home, singing 
as they went, and calling to each other over the 
hills; whilft the women were milking goats before 
the wickets of the cottage, and preparing their 
country fare. I left them enjoying it, and soon be- 
held the ancient ramparts and cypresses of Bassano; 
whose classic appearance recalled the memory of 
former times, and answered exattly the ideas I had 
pictured to myself of Italian edifices. Though en- 
compassed by walls and turrets, neither soldiers nor 
cuftom-house officers ftart out from their conceal- 
‘ments, to queftion and moleft a weary traveller, 
for such are the blessings of the Venetian ftate, at 
leaft of the Terra Firma provinces, that it does not 
contain, I believe, above four regiments. Iftria, 
Dalmatia, and the maritime frontiers, are more 
formidably guarded, as they touch, you know, the 
whiskers of the Turkish empire. Passing under a 
Doric gateway, we crossed the chief part of the town 
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in the way to our locanda, pleasantly situated, and 
commanding a level green, where people walk and 
eat ices by moonlight: On the right, the Franciscan 
church, and convent, half hid in the religious gloom 
of pine and cypress; to the left, a perspective of wall 
and towers rising from the turf, and marking it, 
when I arrived, with long shadows; in front, where 
the lawn terminates, meadow, wood, and garden 
run quite to the base of the mountains. Twilight 
coming on, this beautiful spot swarmed with com- 
pany, sitting in circles upon the grass, refreshing 
themselves with cooling liquors, or lounging upon 
the bank beneath the towers. They looked so free 
and happy that I longed to be acquainted with them; 
and, by the interposition of a polite Venetian, (who, 
though a perfect ftranger, shewed me the moft engag- 
ing marks of attention,) was introduced to a group 
of the principal inhabitants. Our conversation ended 
in a promise to meet the next evening at a country 
house about a league from Bassano, and then to 
return together and sing to the praise of Pachierotti, 
their idol, as well as mine. You can have no idea 
what pleasure we mutually found in being of the 
same faith, and believing in one singer; nor can you 
imagine what effects that musical divinity produced 
at Padua, where he performed a few years ago, and 
threw his audience into such raptures, that it was 
some time before they recovered. One in particular, 
a lady of diftinction, fainted away the inftant she 
caught the pathetic accents of his voice, and was 
near dying a martyr to its melody. La Contessa 
Roberti, who sings in the trueft tafte, gave me a 
detail of the whole affair. ‘‘Egli ha fatto veramente 
un fanatismo a Padua,” was her expression. I 
assured her we were not without idolatry in England 
upon his account; but that in this, as well as in other 
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articles of belief, there were many abominable 
heretics. 


Auguft 1ft. The whole morning not a soul ftirred 
who could avoid it. Those who were so active and 
lively the night before, were now ftretched languidly 
upon their couches. Being to the full as idly dis- 
posed, I sat down and wrote some of this dreaming 
epiftle; then feafted upon figs and melons; then got 
under the shade of the cypress, and slumbered till 
evening, only waking to dine, and take some ice. 
The sun declining apace, I haftened to my engage- 
ment at Mosolente (for so is the villa called) placed 
on a verdant hill encircled by others as lovely, and 
consifting of three light pavilions connected by 
porticos; juft such as we admire in the fairy scenes 
of an opera. A vatt flight of {teps leads to the summit, 
where Signora Roberti and her friends received me 
with a grace and politeness that can never want a 
place in my memory. We rambled over all the 
apartments of this agreeable edifice, characterised 
by airiness and simplicity. The pavement incrufted 
with a composition as cool and polished as marble; 
the windows, doors, and balconies adorned with 
silvered iron-work, commanding scenes of meads 
and woodlands that extend to the shores of the 
Adriatic; spires and cypresses rising above the levels; 
and the hazy mountains beyond Padua, diversifying 
the expanse, form altogether a landscape which the 
elegant imagination of Horizonti never exceeded. 
Beyond the villa, a tumble of hillocks present them- 
selves in variety of forms, with dips and hollows 
between, scattered over with leafy trees and vines 
dangling in continued garlands. I gazed on this 
rural view till it faded in the dusk; then returning 
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to Bassano, repaired to an illuminated hall, and 
had the felicity of hearing Signora Roberti sing the 
very air which had excited such transport at Padua. 
As soon as she had ended, and that I could hear no 
more those affecting sounds, which had held me silent 
and almoft breathless for several moments, a band 
of various inftruments, ftationed in the open ftreet, 
_ began a lively symphony, which would have de- 
lighted me at any other time; but now, I wished 
them a thousand leagues away, so melancholy an 
impression did the air I had been liftening to leave 
on my mind. At midnight I took leave of my oblig- 
ing hofts, who were juft setting out for Padua. They 
gave me a thousand kind invitations, and I hope 
some future day to accept them. 


Auguft 2nd. Our route to Venice lay winding 
about the variegated plains I had surveyed from 
Mosolente; and after dining at Treviso we came in 
two hours and a half to Meftre, between grand villas 
and gardens peopled with ftatues. Embarking our 
baggage at the laft-mentioned place, we ftepped 
into a gondola, whose even motion was very agree- 
able after the jolts of a chaise. Stretched beneath 
the awning, I enjoyed at my ease, the freshness of 
the gales, and the sight of the waters. We were soon 
out of the canal of Meftre, terminated by an isle which 
contains a cell dedicated to the Holy Virgin, peeping 
out of a thicket, from whence spire up two tall 
cypresses. Its bells tingled as we passed along and 
dropped some paolis into a net tied at the end of a 
pole {tretched out to us for that purpose. As soon as 
we had doubled the cape of this diminutive island, 
an azure expanse of sea opened to our view, the 
domes and towers of Venice rising from its bosom. 
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Now we began to diftinguish Murano, St. Michele, 
St. Giorgio in Alga, and several other islands, 
detached from the grand clufter, which I hailed as 
old acquaintance; innumerable prints and drawings 
having long since made their shapes familiar. Still 
gliding forwards, the sun cafting his laft gleams 
across the waves, and reddening the diftant towers, 
we every moment diftinguished some new church 
or palace in the city, suffused with the evening rays, 
and reflected with all their glow of colouring from 
the surface of the waters. The air was ftill; the sky 
cloudless; a faint wind juft breathing upon the deep, 
lightly bore its surface againft the f{teps of a chapel 
in the island of San Secondo, and waved the veil 
before its portal, as we rowed by and coafted the 
walls of its garden overhung with fig-trees and topped 
with Italian pines. The convent discovers itself 
through their branches, built in a f{tyle somewhat 
morisco, and level with the sea, except where the 
garden intervenes. Here, meditation may indulge 
her reveries in the midft of the surges, and walk in 
cloifters, alone vocal with the whispers of the pine. 
I passed this consecrated spot soon after sunset, when 
daylight was expiring in the weft, and when the 
diftant woods of Fusina were loft in the haze of the 
horizon. We were now drawing very near the city, 
and a confused hum began to interrupt the evening 
{tillness; gondolas were continually passing and re- 
passing, and the entrance of the canal Reggio, with 
all its ftir and buftle, lay before us. Our gondoliers 
turned with much address through a crowd of boats 
and barges that blocked up the way, and rowed 
smoothly by the side of a broad pavement, covered 
with people in all dresses and of all nations. Leaving 
the Palazzo Pesaro, a noble ftructure with two rows 
of arcades and a superb ruftic, behind, we were soon 
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landed before the Leon Bianco, which being situated 
in one of the broadeft parts of the grand canal, 
commands a mott ftriking assemblage of buildings. 
I have no terms to describe the variety of pillars, of 
pediments, of mouldings, and cornices, some Grecian, 
others Saracenical, that adorn these edifices, of 
which the pencil of Canaletti conveys so perfect an 
idea as to render all verbal description superfluous. 
At one end of this grand scene of perspective appears 
the Rialto; the sweep of the canal conceals the other. 
The rooms of our hotel are as spacious and cheerful 
as I could desire; a lofty hall, or rather gallery, 
painted with grotesque in a very good ftyle, perfectly 
clean, floored with the ftucco composition I have 
mentioned above, divides the house, and admits a 
refreshing current of air. Several windows near the 
ceiling look into this vaft apartment, which serves 
in lieu of a court, and is rendered perfectly luminous 
by a glazed arcade, thrown open to catch the breezes. 
Through it I passed to a balcony which impends 
over the canal, and is twined round with plants 
forming a green feftoon springing from two large 
vases of orange trees placed at each end. Here I 
eftablished myself to enjoy the cool, and observe, as 
well as the dusk would permit, the variety of figures 
shooting by in their gondolas. As night approached, 
innumerable tapers glimmered through the awnings 
before the windows. Every boat had its lantern, and 
the gondolas moving rapidly along were followed by 
tracks of light, which gleamed and played upon the 
waters. I was gazing at these dancing fires when 
the sounds of music were wafted along the canals, 
and as they grew louder and louder, an illuminated 
barge, filled with musicians, issued from the Rialto, 
and {topping under one of the palaces, began a 
serenade, which {tilled every clamour and suspended 
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all conversation in the galleries and porticos; till, 
rowing slowly away, it was heard no more. The 
gondoliers catching the air, imitated its cadences, 
and were answered by others at a diftance, whose 
voices, echoed by the arch of the bridge, acquired a 
plaintive and interefting tone. I retired to reft, full 
of the sound; and long after I was asleep, the melody 
seemed to vibrate in my ear. 


Auguft 3rd. It was not five o’clock before I was 
roused by a loud din of voices and splashing of water 
under my balcony. Looking out, I beheld the grand 
canal so entirely covered with fruits and vegetables, 
on rafts and in barges, that I could scarcely diftin- 
guish a wave. Loads of grapes, peaches and melons 
arrived, and disappeared in an inftant, for every 
vessel was in motion; and the crowds of purchasers 
hurrying from boat to boat, formed one of the 
livelieft pictures imaginable. Amongft the multi- 
tudes, I remarked a good many whose dress and 
carriage announced something above the common 
rank; and upon enquiry I found they were noble 
Venetians, juft come from their casinos, and met to 
refresh themselves with fruit, before they retired to 
sleep for the day. Whilft I was observing them, the 
sun began to colour the baluftrades of the palaces, 
and the pure exhilarating air of the morning drawing 
me abroad, I procured a gondola, laid in my provi- 
sion of bread and grapes, and was rowed under the 
Rialto, down the grand canal to the marble {teps 
of St. Maria della Salute, erected by the Senate in 
performance of a vow to the Holy Virgin, who 
begged off a terrible peftilence in 1630. I gazed, 
delighted with its superb frontispiece and dome, 
relieved by a clear blue sky. To criticise columns, 
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or pediments of the different facades, would be time 
loft; since one glance upon the worft view that has 
been taken of them conveys a far better idea than 
the moft elaborate description. The great bronze 
portal opened whilft I was ftanding on the fteps 
which lead to it, and discovered the interior of the 
dome, where I expatiated in solitude; no mortal 
appearing except an old prieft who trimmed the - 
lamps and muttered a prayer before the high altar, 
{till wrapt in shadows. The sun-beams began to 
ftrike againft the windows of the cupola, juft as I 
left the church and was wafted across the waves to 
the spacious platform in front of St. Giorgio Maggiore, 
by far the moft perfect and beautiful edifice my eyes 
ever beheld. When my firft transport was a little 
subsided, and I had examined the graceful design 
of each particular ornament, and united the jutt 
proportion and grand effect of the whole in my 
mind, I planted my umbrella on the margin of the 
sea, and, reclining under its shade, viewed the vaft 
range of palaces, of porticos, of towers, opening on 
every side and extending out of sight. The Doge’s 
residence and the tall columns at the entrance of 
the place of St. Mark, form, together with the arcades 
of the public library, the lofty Campanile and the 
cupolas of the ducal church, one of the moft ftriking 
groups of buildings that art can boaft of. To behold 
at one glance these ftately fabrics, so illuftrious in 
the records of former ages, before which, in the 
flourishing times of the republic, so many valiant 
chiefs and princes have landed, loaded with the 
spoils of diftant nations, was a spectacle I had long 
and ardently desired. I thought of the days of 
Frederic Barbarossa, when looking up the piazza 
of St. Mark, along which he marched in solemn pro- 
cession, to caft himself at the feet of Alexander the 
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Third, and pay a tardy homage to St. Peter’s succes- 
sor. Here were no longer those splendid fleets that 
attended his progress; one solitary galeass was all I 
beheld, anchored opposite the palace of the Doge 
and surrounded by crowds of gondolas, whose sable 
hues contrafted ftrongly with its vermilion oars and 
shining ornaments. A party-coloured multitude was 
continually shifting from one side of the piazza to 
the other; whilft senators and magiftrates in long 
black robes were already arriving to fill their re- 
spective charges. I contemplated the busy scene 
from my peaceful platform, where nothing ftirred 
but aged devotees creeping to their devotions, and, 
whilft I remained thus calm and tranquil, heard the 
diftant buzz of the town. Fortunately some length 
of waves rolled between me and its tumults; so that 
I ate my grapes, and read Metaftasio, undifturbed 
by officiousness or curiosity. When the sun became 
too powerful, I entered the nef, and applauded the 
genius of Palladio. After I had admired the mafterly 
ftructure of the roof and the lightness of its arches, 
my eyes naturally directed themselves to the pave- 
ment of white and ruddy marble, polished, and re- 
flecting like a mirror the columns which rise from it. 
Over this I walked to a door that admitted me into 
the principal quadrangle of the convent, surrounded 
by a cloifter supported on Ionic pillars, beautifully 
proportioned. A flight of ftairs opens into the court, 
adorned with baluftrades and pedeftals, sculptured 
with an elegance truly Grecian. This brought me to 
the refeCtory, where the chef d’ceuvre of Paul 
Veronese, representing the marriage of Cana in 
Galilee, was the firft object that presented itself. I 
never beheld so gorgeous a group of wedding- 
garments before; there is every variety of fold and 
plait that can possibly be imagined. The attitudes 
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and countenances are more uniform, and the guefts 
appear a very genteel, decent sort of people, well 
used to the mode of their times and accuftomed to 
miracles. Having examined this fictitious repaft, 
I caft a look on a long range of tables covered with 
very excellent realities, which the monks were 
coming to devour with energy, if one might judge 
from their appearance. These sons of penitence and 
mortification possess one of the moft spacious islands 
of the whole clufter, a princely habitation, with 
gardens and open porticos, that engross every 
breath of air; and, what adds not a little to the 
charms of their abode, is the facility of making 
excursions from it, whenever they have a mind. 


The republic, jealous of ecclesiaftical influence, 
connives at these amusing rambles, and, by en- 
couraging the liberty of monks and churchmen, 
prevents their appearing too sacred and important 
in the eyes of the people, who have frequent proofs 
of their being mere flesh and blood, and that of the 
fraile{t composition. Had the reft of Italy been of 
the same opinion, and profited as much by Fra 
Paolo’s maxims, some of its faireft fields would not, 
at this moment, lie uncultivated, and its ancient 
spirit might have revived. However, I can scarcely 
think the moment far diftant, when it will assert its 
natural prerogatives, and look back upon the tiara, 
with all its hoft of idle fears and scaring phantoms, 
as the offspring of a diftempered dream. Scarce a 
sovereign supports any longer this vain illusion, 
except the old woman of Hungary; and as soon as 
her dim eyes are closed, we shall probably witness 
great events*. Full of prophecies and bodings, I 

* The conduct of the Emperor, since the death of his 
mother, seems to be accomplishing this predi@ion apace. 
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moved slowly out of the cloifters; and, gaining my 
gondola, arrived, I know not how, at the flights of 
{teps which lead to the Redentore, a ftruGture so 
simple and elegant, that I thought myself entering 
an antique temple, and looked about for the ftatue 
of the God of Delphi, or some other graceful divinity. 
A huge crucifix of bronze soon brought me to times 
present. The charm being thus dissolved, I began 
to perceive the shapes of rueful martyrs peeping out 
of the niches around, and the bushy beards of 
Capuchin friars wagging before the altars. These 
good fathers had decorated their church according 
to cuftom, with orange and citron trees, placed 
between the pilafters of the arcades; and on grand 
feftivals, it seems, they turn the whole church into 
a bower, ftrew the pavement with leaves, and feftoon 
the dome with flowers. I left them occupied with 
their plants and their devotions. It was mid-day, 
and I begged to be rowed to some woody island, 
where I might dine in shade and tranquillity. My 
gondoliers shot off in an inftant; but, though they 
went at a very rapid rate, I wished to fly fafter, and 
getting into a bark with six oars, swept along the 
waters, soon left the Zecca and San Marco behind; 
and, launching into the plains of shining sea, saw 
turret after turret, and isle after isle, fleeting before 
me. A pale greenish light ran along the shores of 
the diftant continent, whose mountains seemed to 
catch the motion of my boat, and to fly with equal 
celerity. I had not much time to contemplate the 
beautiful effeéts on the waters—the emerald and 
purple hues which gleamed along their surface. 
Our prow ftruck, foaming, again{t the walls of the 
Carthusian garden, before I recollected where I was, 
or could look attentively around me. Permission 
being obtained, I entered this cool retirement, 
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and putting aside with my hands the boughs of 
figs and pomegranates, got under an ancient bay- 
tree on the summit of a little knoll, near which 
several tall pines lift themselves up to the breezes. 
I liftened to the conversation they held, with a wind 
juft flown from Greece, and charged, as well as I 
-could underftand this airy language, with many 
affeGionate remembrances from their relations on 
Mount Ida. I reposed amidft bay-leaves, fanned 
by a conftant air, till it pleased the fathers to send 
me some provisions, with a basket of fruit and wine. 
Two of them would wait upon me, and ask ten 
thousand queftions about Lord George Gordon, and 
the American war. I, who was deeply engaged with 
the winds, and fancied myself hearing these rapid 
travellers relate their adventures, wished my inter- 
rogators in purgatory, and pleaded ignorance of the 
Italian language. This circumftance extricated me 
from my difficulties, and procured me a long interval 
of repose. 


The ruftling of the pines had the same effect as 
the murmurs of other old ftory-tellers, and I dozed 
undifturbed till the people without, in the boat, 
(who wondered not a little, I dare say, what the 
deuce was become of me within,) began a sort of 
chorus in parts, full of such plaintive modulation, 
that I ftill thought myself under the influence of a 
dream, and, half in this world and half in the other, 
believed, like the heroes in Fingal, that I had caught 
the music of the spirits of the hill. When I was 
thoroughly convinced of the reality of these sounds, 
I moved towards the shore whence they proceeded: 
a glassy sea lay before me; no gale ruffled the expanse; 
every breath had subsided, and I beheld the sun go 
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down in all its sacred calm. You have experienced 
the sensations this moment inspires; imagine what 
they muft have been in such a scene, and accom- 
panied with a melody so simple and _ pathetic. 
I {tepped into my boat, and now inftead of encourag- 
ing the speed of the gondoliers, begged them to 
abate their ardour, and row me lazily home. They 
complied, and we were near an hour reaching the 
platform in front of the ducal palace, thronged as 
usual with a variety of nations. I mixed a moment 
with the crowd; then directed my fteps to the great 
mosque, I ought to say the church of St. Mark; but 
really its cupolas, slender pinnacles, and semi- 
circular arches, have so oriental an appearance, as 
to excuse this appellation. I looked a moment at 
the four ftately coursers of bronze and gold that 
adorn the chief portal, and then took in, at one 
glance, the whole extent of the piazza, with its 
towers and ftandards. A more noble assemblage 
was never exhibited by architecture. I envied the 
good fortune of Petrarch, who describes, in one of 
his letters, a tournament held in this princely 
opening. Many are the feftivals which have been 
here celebrated. When Henry the Third left 
Poland to mount the throne of France, he passed 
through Venice, and found the republic waiting to 
receive him in their famous square, which by means 
of an awning ftretched from the baluftrades of 
opposite palaces, was metamorphosed into a vaft 
saloon, sparkling with artificial ftars, and spread 
with the richeft carpets of the Eaft. What a magnifi- 
cent idea! The ancient Romans, in the zenith of 
power and luxury, never conceived a greater. It is 
to them, however, the Venetians are indebted for 
the hint, since we read of the Coliseo and Pompey’s 
theatre being sometimes covered with transparent 
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canvas, to defend the spectators from the heat or 
sudden rain, and to tint the scene with soft agreeable 
colours like the hues of the declining sun. Having 
enjoyed the general perspective of the piazza, I began 
to enter into particulars, and examine the bronze 
pedeftals of the three ftandards before the great 
church, designed by Sansovino in the true spirit of 
the antique, and covered with relievos, at the same 
time bold and elegant. It is also to this celebrated 
archite@ we are indebted for the ftately fagade of 
the Proccuratie nuove, which forms one side of the 
square, and presents an uninterrupted series of 
arcades and marble columns exquisitely wrought. 
Opposite this magnificent range appears another 
line of palaces, whose architecture, though far 
removed from the Grecian purity of Sansovino, im- 
presses veneration, and completes the pomp of the 
view. There is something ftrange and singular in 
the Tower or Campanile, which rises diftinét from 
the smooth pavement of the square, a little to the 
left as you {tand before the chief entrance of St. Mark’s. 
The design is barbarous, and terminates in uncouth 
and heavy pyramids; yet in spite of these defects it 
{truck me with awe. A beautiful building, called the 
Loggetta, and which serves as a guard-house during 
the convocation of the Grand Council, decorates its 
base. Nothing can be more enriched, more finished 
than this ftructure; which, though far from diminu- 
tive, is in a manner loft at the foot of the Campanile. 
This enormous fabric seems to promise a long dura- 
tion, and will probably carry down the fame of 
St. Mark and his lion to the lateft pofterity. Both 
appear in great ftate towards its summit, and have 
nothing superior but an archangel perched on the 
topmoft pinnacle, and pointing to the skies. The 
dusk prevented my remarking the various sculptures 
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with which the Loggetta is crowded. Crossing the 
ample space between this graceful edifice and the 
ducal palace, I passed through a labyrinth of pillars 
and entered the principal court, of which nothing 
but the great outline was visible at so late an hour. 
Two reservoirs of bronze richly sculptured diversify 
the area. In front a magnificent flight of fteps 
presents itself, by which the senators ascend through 
vaft and solemn corridors, which lead to the interior 
of the edifice. The colossal ftatues of Mars and 
Neptune guard the entrance, and have given the 
appellation of scala dei giganti to the fteps below, 
which I mounted not without respect; and, leaning 
againft the baluftrades, formed like the reft of the 
building of the rareft marbles, contemplated the 
tutelary divinities. My devotions were shortly in- 
terrupted by one of the sbirri, or officers of police, 
who take their ftands after sunset before the avenues 
of the palace, and who told me the gates were upon 
the point of being closed. So, hurrying down the 
fteps, I left half my vows unpaid and a million of 
delicate sculptures unexplored; for every pilafter, 
every frieze, every entablature, is encrufted with 
porphyry, verde antique, or some other curious 
marble, carved into as many grotesque wreaths of 
foliage as we admire in the loggios of Raffaello. ‘The 
various portals, the ftrange projections, the length 
of cloifters; in short, the noble irregularity of these 
{tately piles, delighted me beyond idea; and I was 
sorry to be forced to abandon them so soon, especially 
as the twilight, which bats and owls love not better 
than I do, enlarged every portico, lengthened every 
colonnade, and increased the dimensions of the 
whole, juft as imagination dictated. This faculty 
would have had full scope had I but remained an 
hour longer. The moon would then have gleamed 
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upon the gigantic forms of Mars and Neptune, and 
discovered the ftatues of ancient heroes emerging 
from the gloom of their niches. Such an interefting 
assemblage of objects, such regal scenery, with the 
refleGion that many of their ornaments once con- 
tributed to the decoration of Athens, transported 
me beyond myself. The sbirri thought me diftracted. 
True enough, I was ftalking proudly about like an 
actor in an ancient Grecian tragedy, lifting up his 
hands to the consecrated fanes and images around, 
expecting the reply of his attendant Chorus, and 
declaiming the firft verses of Gidipus Tyrannus. 
These fits of enthusiasm were hardly subsided, when 
I issued from the gates of the palace into the great 
square, which received a faint gleam from its 
casinos and palaces, juft beginning to be lighted up, 
and to become the resort of pleasure and dissipation. 
Numbers were walking in parties upon the pave- 
ment; some sought the shade of the porticos with 
their favourites; others were earneftly engaged in 
conversation, and filled the gay illuminated apart- 
ments, where they resorted to drink coffee and 
sorbet, with laughter and merriment: a thoughtless 
giddy transport prevailed; for, at this hour, any- 
thing like reftraint seems perfectly out of the queftion ; 
and however solemn a magiftrate or senator may 
appear in the day, at night he lays up wig and robe 
and gravity to sleep together, runs intriguing about 
in his gondola, takes the reigning sultana under his 
arm, and so rambles half over the town, which 
grows gayer and gayer as the day declines. 

Many of the noble Venetians have a little suite of 
apartments in some out-of-the-way corner, near the 
grand place, of which their families are totally 
ignorant. To these they skulk in the dusk, and revel 
undifturbed with the companions of their pleasures 
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Jealousy itself cannot discover the alleys, the winding 
passages, the unsuspected doors, by which these 
retreats are accessible. Many an unhappy lover, 
whose miftress disappears on a sudden with some 
fortunate rival, has searched for her haunts in vain. 
The gondoliers themselves, though the prime man- 
agers of intrigue, are scarce ever acquainted with 
these interior cabinets. When a gallant has a mind 
to pursue his adventures with myftery, he rows to 
the piazza, orders his bark to wait, meets his goddess 
in the crowd, and vanishes from all beholders.. 
Surely, Venice is the city in the universe beft cal- 
culated for giving scope to the observations of a 
devil upon two fticks. What a variety of lurking- 
places would one ftroke of his crutch uncover! 
Whilft the higher ranks were solacing themselves 
in their casinos, the rabble were gathered in knots 
round the ftrollers and mountebanks, singing and 
scaramouching in the middle of the square. I 
observed a great number of Orientals among{ft the 
crowd, and heard Turkish and Arabic muttering in 
every corner. Here the Sclavonian dialeét predomin- 
ated; there some Grecian jargon, almoft unintelli- 
gible. Had St. Mark’s church been the wondrous 
tower, and its piazza the chief square, of the city of 
Babylon, there could scarcely have been a greater 
confusion of languages. The novelty of the scene 
afforded me no small share of amusement, and I 
wandered about from group to group, and from one 
ftrange exotic to another, asking and being asked 
innumerable ridiculous queftions, and settling the 
politics of London and Conftantinople, almoft in 
the same breath. This inftant I found myself in a 
circle of grave Armenian priefts and jewellers; the 
next amongft Greeks and Dalmatians, who accofted 
me with the smootheft compliments, and gave proof 
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that their reputation for pliability and address was 
not ill-founded. I was entering into a grand harum- 
scarum discourse with some Russian Counts or 
Princes, or whatever you please, juft landed with 
dwarfs, and footmen, and governors, and ftaring 
like me, about them, when Mad. de R. arrived, to 
whom I had the happiness of being recommended. 
She presented me to some of the moft diftinguished 
of the Venetian families at their great casino, which 
looks into the piazza, and consifts of five or six rooms, 
fitted up in a gay flimsy tafte, neither rich nor 
elegant, where were a great many lights, and a great 
many ladies negligently dressed, their hair falling 
very freely about them, and innumerable adventures 
written in their eyes. The gentlemen were lolling 
upon the sophas, or lounging about the apartments. 
The whole assembly seemed upon the verge of 
gaping, till coffee was carried round. This magic 
beverage diffused a temporary animation; and, for 
a moment or two, conversation moved on with a 
degree of pleasing extravagance; but the flash was 
soon dissipated, and nothing remained save cards 
and {tupidity. In the intervals of shuffling and 
dealing, some talked over the affairs of the grand 
council with less reserve than I expected; and two 
or three of them asked some feeble queftions about 
the late tumults in London, but mentioned not a 
syllable of their own commotions. As much, how- 
ever, through indolence and forgetfulness, I should 
conjecture, as from any political motive; for I don’t 
believe all those wise ftories which some travellers 
have propagated, of Venetian subtlety and profound 
silence. They might have reigned during the dark 
periods of the republic; but, at this moment, the veil 
is rent in fifty places; and, without any wonderful 
penetration, the debates of the senate are discover- 
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able. There doubtless was a time, when, society 
being divided, and little communication subsifting 
amongift the nobles, secrets were inviolably kept; 
but since the eftablishment of casinos, which the 
ladies rule, where chit-chat and tittle-tattle are for 
ever going forwards, who can preserve a vigorous 
taciturnity, upon any subject in the universe? It 
was one o’clock before all the company were as- 
sembled, and I left them at three, ftill dreaming over 
their coffee and card-tables. Trieze is their favourite 
game: uno, due, tre, quatro, cinque, fante, cavallo, are 
eternally repeated; the apartments echoed no other 
sound. No lively people could endure such monotony, 
yet I have been told the Venetians are remarkably 
spirited; and so eager in the pursuit of amusement 
as hardly to allow themselves any sleep. Some, for 
inftance, after declaiming in the senate, walking an 
hour in the square, and fidgeting about from one 
casino to another till morning dawns, will get into a 
gondola, row across the Lagunes, take the poft to 
Meftre or Fusina, and jumble over craggy pave- 
ments to Treviso, breakfaft in hafte, and rattle back 
again as if the devil were charioteer: by eleven the 
party is re{tored to Venice, resumes robe and periwig, 
and goes to council. This may be very true, and yet 
I will never cite the Venetians as examples of 
vivacity. Their nerves unftrung by disease and the 
consequence of early debaucheries, allow no natural 
flow of lively spirits, and at beft but a few moments 
of a false and feverish activity. The approaches of 
reft, forced back by an immoderate use of coffee, 
render them weak and liftless to like any active 
amusement, and the facility of being wafted from 
place to place in a gondola, adds not a little to their 
indolence. In short, I can scarcely regard their 
Eaftern neighbours in a more lazy light; and am apt 
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to imagine, that inftead of slumbering less than any 
other people, they pass their lives in one perpetual 
doze. 


Auguft 4th. The heats were so excessive in the 
night, that I thought myself several times on the 
point of suffocation, tossed about like a wounded 
fish, and dreamt of the devil and Senegal. Towards 
sunrise, a faint breeze reftored me to life and reason. 
I slumbered till late in the day, and the moment I 
was fairly awake, ordered my gondolier to row out 
to the main ocean, that I might plunge into the 
waves, and hear and see nothing but waters around 
me. We shot off, wound amongft a number of sheds, 
shops, churches, casinos, and palaces, growing im- 
mediately out of the canals, without any apparent 
foundation. No quay, no terrace, not even a slab 
is to be seen before the doors; one ftep brings you 
from the hall into the bark, and the veftibules of the 
{tatelieft ftructures lie open to the waters, and but 
juft above their level. I observed several, as I glided 
along, supported by rows of well-proportioned 
columns, adorned with terms and vases, beyond 
which the eye generally discovers a grand court, and 
sometimes a garden. In about half an hour, we had 
left the thickeft clufter of isles behind, and, coafting 
the place of St. Mark opposite to San Giorgio Mag- 
giore, whose elegant frontispiece was diftindtly re- 
flected by the calm waters, launched into the blue 
expanse of sea, from which rises the Chartreuse, and 
two or three other woody islands. I hailed the spot 
where I had passed such a happy visionary evening, 
and nodded to my friends the pines. A few minutes 
more brought me to a dreary, sun-burnt shore, 
{talked over by a few Sclavonian soldiers, who 
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inhabit a caftle hard by, go regularly to an ugly 
unfinished church, and from thence, it is to be hoped, 
to paradise; as the air of their barracks is abominable, 
and kills them like blafted sheep. Forlorn as this 
island appeared to me, I was told it was the scene of 
the Doge’s pageantry at the feaft of the Ascension; 
and the very spot to which he sails in the Bucentaur, 
previously to wedding the sea. You have heard 
enough, and if ever you looked into a show-box, 
seen full sufficient of this gaudy spectacle, without 
my enlarging upon the topic. I shall only say, that 
I was obliged to pursue, partly, the same road as 
the nuptial procession, in order to reach the beach, 
and was broiled and dazzled accordingly. At laft, 
after traversing some desert hillocks, all of a hop 
with toads and locufts (amongft which English 
heretics have the honour of being interred), I passed 
under an arch, and suddenly the boundless plains 
of ocean opened to my view. I ran to the smooth 
sands, extending on both sides out of sight, and 
dashed into the waves, which were coursing one 
another with a gentle motion, and breaking lightly 
on the shores. The tide rolled over me as I lay 
floating about, buoyed up by the water, and carried 
me wheresoever it lifted. It might have borne me 
far out into the main before I had been aware, so 
totally was I abandoned to the illusion of the moment. 
My ears were filled with murmuring undecided 
sounds; my limbs, ftretched languidly on the surge, 
rose or sunk juft as it swelled or subsided. In this 
passive {tate I remained, till the sun caft a less in- 
tolerable light, and the fishing-vessels, lying out in 
the bay at a great diftance, spread their sails and 
were coming home. Haftening back over the desert 
of locufts, I threw myself into the gondola; and, no 
wind or wave opposing, was soon wafted across to 
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those venerable columns, so conspicuous in the place 
of St. Mark. DireGting my course immediately to 
the ducal palace, I entered the grand court, ascend- 
ing the giants’ ftairs, and examined at my leisure its 
bas reliefs. Then, taking the firft guide that presented 
himself, I was shown along several cloifters and 
corridors, suftained by innumerable pillars, into the 
{tate apartments, which Tintoret and Paolo Veronese 
have covered with the triumphs of their country. 
A swarm of lawyers filled the Sala del Maggior Con- 
siglio, and one of the firft advocates in the republic 
was pleading with all his might, before a solemn row 
of senators. The eyes and ears of the assembly 
seemed equally affected. Clouds of powder, and 
volleys of execrations issuing every inftant from the 
disputants, I got out of their way; and was led from 
hall to hall, and from picture to picture, with ex- 
emplary resignation. To be sure, I was heartily tired, 
but behaved with decency, having never once 
expressed how much I wished the chef d’ceuvre I 
had been contemplating, less smoky and numerous. 
At laft, I reached once more the colonnades at the 
entrance, and caught the sea breeze in the open 
porticoes which front San Giorgio Maggiore. The 
walls are covered in moft places with grim visages 
sculptured in marble, whose mouths gape for 
accusations, and swallow every lie that malice and 
revenge can dictate. I wished for a few ears of the 
same kind, dispersed about the Doge’s residence, to 
which one might apply one’s own, and catch some 
account of the myfteries within; some little dialogue 
between the three Inquisitors, or debate in the 
Council of Ten. This is the tribunal which holds the 
wealthy nobility in continual awe; before which they 
appear with trembling and terror; and whose 
summons they dare not disobey. Sometimes, by 
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way of clemency, it condemns its victims to perpetual 
imprisonment, in close, ftifling cells, between the 
leads and beams of the palace; or, unwilling to spill 
the blood of a fellow-citizen, generously sinks them 
into dungeons, deep under the canals which wash 
its foundations; so that, above and below, its majefty 
is contaminated by the abodes of punishment. What 
sovereign could endure the idea of having his imme- 
diate residence polluted with tears? Or revel in his 
halls, conscious that many of his species were con- 
suming their hours in lamentations above his head, 
and that but a few beams separated him from the 
scene of their tortures? However gaily disposed, 
could one dance with pleasure on a pavement, 
beneath which lie damp and gloomy caverns, whose 
inhabitants wafte away by painful degrees, and feel 
themselves whole years a-dying? Impressed by 
these terrible ideas, I could not regard the palace 
without horror, and wished for the ftrength of a 
thousand antediluvians, to level it with the sea, lay 
open the secret recesses of punishment, and admit 
free gales and sunshine into every den. When I had 
thus vented my indignation, I repaired to the ftatue 
of Neptune, and invoked it to second my enterprise. 
Once upon a time, no deity had a freer hand at 
razing cities. His execution was renowned through- 
out all antiquity, and the proude{t monarchs depre- 
cated the wrath of KPEION ENOZIX@QN. But, like 
the other mighty ones of ancient days, his reign 
is paft and his trident disregarded. My supplica- 
tions were fruitless, and I lamented being born three 
thousand years too late for propitious earthquakes, 
or heroic liberty. Formerly, any wild spirit found 
favour in the eyes of fortune, and was led along the 
career of glory to the deliverance of captives and the 
extirpation of monfters; but, in our degenerate 
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times, this easy road to fame is no longer open, and 
the means of producing such signal events, perplexed 
and difficult. Abandoning therefore the sad tenants 
of the Piombi to their fate, I left the courts, and 
ftepping into my bark, was rowed down a canal 
over which the lofty vaults of the palace caft a 
tremendous shade. Beneath these fatal waters the 
_ dungeons I have also been speaking of are situated. 
There the wretches lie marking the sound of the 
oars, and counting the free passage of every gondola. 
Above, a marble bridge, of bold majeftic architecture, 
joins the higheft part of the prisons to the secret 
galleries of the palace; from whence criminals are 
conducted over the arch to a cruel and myfterious 
death. I shuddered whilft passing below; and believe 
it is not without cause, this f{tructure is named 
PONTE DEI SOSPIRI. Horrors and dismal 
prospects haunted my fancy upon my return. I 
could not dine in peace, so ftrongly was my imagina- 
tion affected; but snatching my pencil, I drew 
chasms and subterraneous hollows, the domain of 
fear and torture, with chains, racks, wheels, and 
dreadful engines in the ftyle of Piranesi. About sun- 
set I went and refreshed myself with the cool air and 
cheerful scenery of the Fondamenti nuovi, a vatt 
quay or terrace of white marble, which commands the 
whole series of isles, from San Michele’s to Torcello, 


That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 


Nothing can be more picturesque than the groups 
of towers and cupolas which they present, mixed 
with flat roofs and low buildings, and now and then 
a pine or cypress. Afar off, a little woody isle, called 
Il Deserto, swells from the ocean and diversifies its 
expanse. When I had spent a delightful half-hour 
in viewing the diftant isles, M. de B. accompanied 
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me to the Mendicanti, one of the four conservatorios, 
which give the beft musical education conceivable 
to near one hundred young women. You may 
imagine how admirably those of the Mendicanti in 
particular are taught, since their eftablishment is 
under the direction of Bertoni, who breathes 
around him the very soul of harmony. The chapel 
in which we sat to hear the oratorio was dark and 
solemn; a screen of lofty pillars, formed of black 
marble and highly polished, excluded the glow of 
the weftern sky and reflected the lamps which burn 
perpetually before the altar. Every tribune was 
thronged with people, whose profound silence showed 
them worthy auditors of Bertoni’s compositions. 
Here were no cackling old women, or groaning 
Methodifts, such as infeft our English churches, and 
scare one’s ears with hoarse coughs accompanied 
by the naso obligato. All were ftill and attentive, 
imbibing the plaintive notes of the voices with eager- 
ness; and scarce a countenance but seemed deeply 
affected with David’s sorrows, the subject of the 
performance. I sat retired in a solitary tribune, and 
felt them as my own. Night came on before the laft 
chorus was sung, and I ftill seem to hear its sacred 
melody. 


Auguft 18th. It rains; the air is refreshed and I 
have courage to resume my pen, which the sultry 
weather had forced to lie dormant so long. I like 
this odd town of Venice, and find every day some 
new amusement in rambling about its innumerable 
canals and alleys. Sometimes I pry about the great 
church of St. Mark, and examine the variety of 
marbles and mazes of delicate sculpture with which 
it is covered. The cupola, glittering with gold, mosaic, 
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and paintings of half the wonders in the Apocalypse, 
never fails to transport me to the period of the 
Eaftern empire. I think myself in Conftantinople, 
and expeét Michael Paleologus with all his train. 
One circumftance alone prevents my observing half 
the treasures of the place, and holds down my fancy 
juft springing into the air: I mean the vile ftench 
which exhales from every recess and corner of the 
edifice, and which all the altars cannot subdue. 
When oppressed by this noxious atmosphere, I run 
up the Campanile in the piazza, and seating myself 
amongtt the pillars of the gallery, breathe the fresh 
gales which blow from the Adriatic; survey at my 
leisure all Venice beneath me, with its azure sea, 
white sails, and long tracks of islands shining in the 
sun. Having thus laid in a provision of wholesome 
breezes, I brave the vapours of the canals, and 
venture into the moft curious and musky quarters 
of the city, in search of Turks and Infidels, that I 
may ask as many queftions as I please about Damas- 
cus, and Suristan, those happy countries, which 
nature has covered with roses. Asiatics find Venice 
very much to their liking, and all those I conversed 
with allowed its cuftoms and {ftyle of living had a 
good deal of conformity to their own. The eternal 
lounging in coffee-houses and sipping of sorbets 
agree perfectly well with the inhabitants of the 
Ottoman empire, who ftalk about here in their 
proper dresses, and smoke their own exotic pipes, 
without being ftared and wondered at as in moft 
other European capitals. Some few of these Orientals 
are communicative and enlightened; but, generally 
speaking, they know nothing beyond the rule of 
three, and the commoneft transactions of mercantile 
affairs. The Greeks are by far a more lively genera- 
tion, {till retaining their propensity to works of genius 
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and imagination. Metaftasio has been lately trans- 
lated into their modern language, and some obliging 
papa or other has had the patience to put the long- 
winded romance of Clelia into a Grecian dress. I saw 
two or three of these volumes exposed on a ftall, 
under the grand arcades of the public library, as I 
went one day to admire the antiques in its veftibule. 
Whilft I was intent upon my occupation, a little 
door, I never should have suspected, flew open, and 
out popped Monsieur de V., from a place where 
nothing, I believe, but broomfticks and certain 
other utensils were ever before deposited. This 
gentleman, the moft active inveftigator of Homer 
since the days of the good bishop of Thessalonica, 
bespatters you with more learning in a minute than 
others communicate in half a year; quotes Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Gc. with a formidable 
fluency; and drove me from one end of the room to 
the other with all the thunder of erudition. Syllables 
fell thicker than hail, and in an inftant I found 
myself so weighed down and covered, that I prayed, 
for mercy’s sake, to be introduced, by way of respite, 
to a Laplander whom he leads about as a curiosity; 
a poor harmless good sort of a soul, calm and in- 
different, who has acquired the words of several 
Oriental languages to perfection: ideas he has in 
none. We went together to view a collection of medals 
in one of the Gradanigo palaces, and two or three 
ineftimable volumes, filled with paintings that re- 
present the dress of the ancient Venetians; so that I 
had an opportunity of observing to perfection all 
the Lapland nothingness of my companion. What 
a perfect void! Cold and silent as the polar regions, 
not one passion ever throbbed in his bosom; not one 
bright ray of fancy ever glittered in his mind; with- 
out love or anger, pleasure or pain, his days fleet 
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smoothly along: all things considered, I muft confess 
I envied such comfortable apathy. After having 
passed an inftructive hour in examining the medals 
and drawings, M. de V. was for conducting me to 
the Armenian convent, but I begged to be excused, 
and went to San Giovanni e Paolo, a:church to be 
held moft holy in the annals of painting, since it 
contains that mafterpiece of Titian, the martyrdom 
of St. Peter. It being a feftival, the huge Gothic 
pillars were covered with red damask, and the 
shrines of saints and worthies glimmered with tapers. 
The dim chapels on each side the nave, received a 
feeble light, and discovered the tombs of ancient 
Doges, and the equeftrian ftatues of many a doughty 
General. I admired them all, but liked nothing so 
much as a snug bas relief I found out in a corner, 
which represents St. Mark, and some other good soul, 
a-prosing, whilft his lion and the old serpent 
squabble and scratch in the foreground of the 
sculpture, ike cat and dog by the fire-side. After 
dinner, when the shadows of domes and palaces 
began lengthening across the waves, I rowed out 


On the clear hyaline, the glassy sea, 


to observe the laft sun-beam fade on the tufted 
gardens of the Giudecca, and to contemplate the 
diftant Euganean hills, once the happieft region of 
Italy; where wandering nations enjoyed the sim- 
plicity of a paftoral life, long before the arrival of 
Antenor. In these primeval days deep forefts and 
extensive paftures covered the shores* of the 
Adriatic, and innumerable flocks hung on the brow 
of the mountains. This golden period ended upon 
the incursion of the Trojans and Heneti; who, led 


* Tt is reasonably conjectured that the sea formerl hed 
the walls of Padua. erly washe 
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by Antenor, drove away the unfortunate savages, 
and possessed themselves of their habitations*. The 
form of the hillocks is varied and picturesque; and 
the sun, sinking behind them, suffuses their summits 
with tints of the brighteft orange. Scarce one even- 
ing have I failed to remark the changeful scenery of 
the clouds, and to fill my mind with recollections of 
primeval days, and happier ages. Night generally 
surprises me in the midft of my reveries; I return, 
lulled in my gondola by the murmur of waters, pass 
about an hour with M. de R., whose imagination 
and sensibility almoft equal your own; then, retire 
to sleep, and dream of the Euganeans. 


Soe ALA Valiss lus Le caed. 
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ing the isles of Burano, Torcello, and 

Mazorbo, diftant about five miles from 
Venice. To these amphibious spots the Romans, 
inhabitants of eaftern Lombardy, fled from the 
rapine of Attila; and, if we may believe Cassiodorus, 
there was a time when they presented a beautiful 
appearance. Beyond them, on the coaft of the 
Lagunes, rose the once populous city of Altina, with 
its six ftately gates, which Dandolo mentions*. Its 
neighbourhood was scattered with innumerable 
villas and temples, composing altogether a prospect 
which Martial compares to Baie: 


A UGUST 27th. I am juft returned from visit- 


fEmula Baianis Altini littora villis. 


But this agreeable scene, like so many others, is 
passed entirely away, and has left nothing, except 
heaps of {tones and mis-shapen fragments, to vouch 
for its former magnificence. Two of the islands, 
Coftanziaco and Amiano, that are imagined to have 
contained the bowers and gardens of the Altinatians, 
have sunk beneath the waters; those which remain 
are scarcely worthy to rise above their surface. 
Though I was persuaded little was left to be seen 
above ground, I could not deny myself the imaginary 
pleasure of treading a corner of the earth once so 
adorned and cultivated; and of walking over the 
roofs, perhaps, of undiscovered palaces. M. de R., 
to whom I communicated my ideas, entered at once 
into the scheme; hiring therefore a peiotte, we took 
some provisions and music (to us equally necessaries 
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of life) and launched into the canal, between Saint 
Michael and Murano. The waves coursed each other 
with violence; and dark clouds hung over the grand 
sweep of northern mountains, whilft the weft smiled 
with azure and bright sunshine. Thunder rolled 
awfully at a diftance, and those white and greyish 
birds, the harbingers of ftorms, flitted frequently 
before our bark. For some moments we were in 
doubt whether to proceed; but as we advanced by 
a little dome in the island of Saint Michael, shaped 
like an ancient temple, the sky cleared, and the 
ocean subsiding by degrees, soon presented a tran- 
quil expanse, across which we were slowly wafted. 
Our inftruments played several delightful airs, that 
called forth the inhabitants of every island, and 
held them in silence, as if spell-bound, on the edge 
of their quays and terraces, till we were out of hear- 
ing. Leaving Murano far behind, Venice and its 
world of turrets began to sink on the horizon, and 
the low desert isles beyond Mazorbo to lie {tretched 
out before us. 


Now we beheld vaft waftes of purple flowers*, and 
could diftinguish the low hum of the inseéts which 
hover above them; such was the ftillness of the place. 
Coafting these solitary fields, we wound amongft 
several serpentine canals, bordered by gardens of 
figs and pomegranates, with neat Indian-looking 
inclosures of cane and reed: an aromatic plant, 
which the people juftly dignify with the title of 
marine incense, clothes the margin of the waters. It 
proved very serviceable in subduing a musky odour, 
which attacked us the moment we landed, and 


* Called Roscani in Venice, and reduced to ashes for the 
glass manufactory at Murano. 
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which proceeds from serpents that lurk in the hedges. 
These animals, say the gondoliers, defend immense 
treasures which lie buried under the ruins. Woe to 
those who attempt invading them, or prying too 
cautiously about! Not choosing to be devoured, we 
left many a mound of fragments unnoticed, and 
made the beft of our way to a little green, bounded 
on one side by a miserable shed, decorated with the 
name of the Podefta’s residence, and on the other by 
a circular church. Some remains of tolerable antique 
sculpture are enchased in the walls; and the dome, 
supported by pillars of a smooth Grecian marble, 
though uncouth and ill-proportioned, impresses a 
sort of veneration, and transports the fancy to the 
twilight glimmering period when it was raised. 
Having surveyed what little was visible, and given 
as much career to our imaginations as the scene 
inspired, we walked over a soil composed of crumb- 
ling bricks and cement to the cathedral; whose 
arches, turned on the ancient Roman principle, 
convinced us that it dates at leaft as high as the sixth 
or seventh century. Nothing can well be more fan- 
taftic than the ornaments of this ftructure, formed 
from the ruins of the Pagan temples of Altina, and 
encrufted with a gilt mosaic, like that which covers 
our Edward the Confessor’s tomb. The pavement, 
composed of various precious marbles, is richer and 
more beautiful than one could have expected, in a 
place where every other objeé& savours of the 
grosse{t barbarism. At the further end, beyond the 
altar, appears a semi-circular niche, with seats like 
the gradines of a diminutive amphitheatre; above 
rise the quaint forms of the apoftles, in red, blue, 
green, and black mosaic, and in the midft of the 
group a sort of marble chair, cool and penitential 
enough, where Saint Lorenzo Giuftiniani sat to 
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hold a provincial council, the Lord knows how long 
ago. The fount for holy water ftands by the principal 
entrance, fronting this curious recess, and seems to 
have belonged to some place of Gentile worship. 
The figures of horned imps clinging round its sides, 
more devilish, more Egyptian, than any I ever 
beheld. The dragons on old china are not more 
whimsical; I longed to have filled it with bats’ blood, 
and to have sent it by way of present to the sabbath. 
I can assure you it would have done honour to their 
witcheries. The sculpture is not the moft delicate, 
but I cannot say a great deal about it, as but little 
light reaches the spot where it is fixed. Indeed the 
whole church is far from luminous, its windows 
being narrow and near the roof, with shutters com- 
posed of blocks of marble, which nothing but the 
whirlwinds of the laft day, one should think, would 
move from their hinges. By the time we had 
examined every nook and corner of this singular 
edifice, and caught perhaps some small portion of 
sanctity by sitting in San Lorenzo’s chair, dinner 
was prepared in a neighbouring convent, and the 
nuns, allured by the sound of our flutes and oboes, 
peeped out of their cells and showed themselves by 
dozens at the grate. Some few agreeable faces and 
interefting eyes enlivened the dark sifterhood; all 
seemed to catch a gleam of pleasure from the music; 
two or three of them, probably the laft immured, 
let fall a tear, and suffered the recollection of the 
world and its profane joys to interrupt for a moment 
their sacred tranquillity. We ftayed till the sun was 
low, on purpose that they might liften as long as 
possible to a harmony which seemed to issue, as the 
old abbess expressed herself, from the gates of 
paradise ajar. A thousand benedictions consecrated 
our departure; twilight came on juft as we entered 
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the bark and rowed out upon the waves, agitated by a 
fresh gale, but fearing nothing under the protection 
of Santa Margherita, whose good wishes our music 
had secured. In two hours we were safely landed at 
the Fondamenti nuovi, and went immediately to 
the Mendicanti, where they were performing the 
oratorio of Sisera. The composer, a young man, had 
_ displayed great fire and originality in this perform- 
ance; and a knowledge of character seldom found 
in the moft celebrated mafters. The supplication of 
the thirfty chieftain, and Jael’s insinuating arts and 
pious treachery, are admirably expressed; but the 
agitation and boding slumbers which precede his 
death, are imagined in the higheft ftrain of genius. 
The terror and agony of his dreams made me ftart, 
more than once, from my seat; and all the horrors 
of his assassination seemed full before me, so fatal 
was the sound of the inftruments, so juft the conduct 
of the harmony! Too much applause cannot be 
given the Marchetti, who sang the part of Sisera, 
and seconded the composer’s ideas by the moft 
feeling and spirited execution. There are few things 
I shall regret more at Venice, than this conservativo. 
Whenever I am musically given, I fly to it, and hear 
the moft ftriking finales in Paesiello’s and Anfossi’s 
operas, as long and often as I please. The sight of 
the orcheftra {till makes me smile. You know, I 
suppose, it is entirely of the feminine gender, and 
that nothing is more common than to see a delicate 
white hand journeying across an enormous double 
bass, or a pair of roseate cheeks puffing, with all 
their efforts, at a French horn. Some that are grown 
old and Amazonian, who have abandoned their 
fiddles and their lovers, take vigorously to the 
kettle-drum; and one poor limping lady, who had 
been crossed in love, now makes an admirable figure 
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on the bassoon. Good night! I am quite exhaufted 
with composing a chorus for these same Amazons. 
The poetry I send you, which seems to be some of 
the moft picturesque and nervous, an Italian ever 
produced. The music takes up too much room to 
travel at present. One day or other, perhaps, we may 
hear it in some dark grove, when the moon is 
eclipsed and nature in alarm. 

This is not the laft letter you would receive from 
Venice, was I not hurrying to Lucca, where Pac- 
chierotti sings next week, in Bertoni’s opera of 
Quinto Fabio; of all operas the moft worthy to 
excuse such a musical fanaticism. Adieu! 
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and regretted my peaceful excursions upon 

the Adriatic, when the Euganean hills were 
loft in a golden haze, and the sun caft his departing 
gleams across the waters. No bright rays illuminated 
my departure; but the coolness and perfume of the 
air made ample amends for their absence. 

About an hour’s rowing from the isle of St. Giorgio 
in Alga, brought us to the coaft of Fusina, right 
opposite the opening where the Brenta mixes with 
the sea. This river flows calmly between banks of 
verdure, crowned by poplars, with vines twining 
round every ftalk, and depending from tree to tree 
in. beautiful feftoons. Beds of mint and flowers 
clothe the brink of the {tream, except where a tall 
growth of reeds and osiers lift themselves to the 
breezes. I heard their whispers as we glided along, 
and, had I been alone, might have told you what 
they said to me; but such aerial oracles muft be 
approached in solitude. The morning continued to 
lower as we advanced; scarce a wind ventured to 
breathe: all was {till and placid as the surface of the 
Brenta. No sound ftruck my ears except the barge- 
men hallooing to open the sluices, and deepen the 
water. As yet I had not perceived an habitation, 
no other objects than green inclosures and fields 
of Turkish corn, shaded with vines and poplars, 
met my eyes wherever I turned them. Our naviga- 
tion, the tranquil ftreams and cultivated banks, in 
short the whole landscape, had a sort of Chinese caft 
which led me into Quang-Si and Quang-Tong. The 
variety of canes, reeds, and blossoming rushes 
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shooting from the slopes, confirmed my fancies; 
and when I beheld the yellow nenupha expanding 
its broad leaves to the current, I thought of the 
Tao-Sé, and venerated one of the chief ingredients 
in their beverage of immortality. Landing where 
this magic vegetation appeared moft luxuriant, I 
cropped the flowers, but searched in vain for the 
kernels, which, according to the dodtrine of the 
Bonzes, produce such wonderful effects. Though I 
was deceived in this pursuit, I gained, however, in 
another. ‘The bank upon which I had sprung pre- 
sented a continued walk of level turf, surrounded 
by vines, concealing the trees which supported them, 
and forming the moft delightful bowers. Under 
these garlands I passed, and gathered the ripe 
clufters which dangled around, convinced that 
Noah had discovered a far superior beverage to 
that of the Tao-Sé. Whilft I was thus agreeably 
employed, it began to rain, and the earth to exhale 
a fresh reviving odour, highly grateful to one who 
had been so long confined to walls and waters. After 
breathing nothing but the essence of canals and the 
flavours of the Rialto, after the jinglings of bells and 
brawls of the gondoliers, imagine how agreeable it 
was to scent the perfume of clover, to tread a spring- 
ing herbage, and liften in silence to the showers 
pattering amongft the leaves. I ftayed so long amidft 
the vines that it grew late before we rowed by the 
Mira, a village of palaces, whose courts and gardens, 
as magnificent as ftatues, terraces, and vases can 
make them, compose a grand, though far from a 
rural, prospect. Not being greatly delighted with 
such scenery, we ftayed no longer than our dinner 
required, and reached the Dolo an hour before 
sunset. Passing the great sluices, whose gates opened 
with a thundering noise, we continued our course 
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along the peaceful Brenta, winding its broad full 
ftream through impenetrable copses, surmounted 
by tall waving poplars. Day was about to close 
when we reached Fiesso; and it being a mifty even- 
ing, I could scarcely diftinguish the pompous fagade 
of the Pisani palace. That where we supped, looks 
upon a broad mass of foliage which I contemplated 
with pleasure as it sunk in the dusk. We walked a 
long while under a pavilion ftretched before the 
entrance, breathing the freshness of the wood after 
the shower, and hearing the drops trickle down the 
awning above our heads. The Galuzzi sang some of 
her father Ferandini’s compositions, with a fire, an 
energy, an expression, that, one moment, raised me 
to a pitch of heroism, and the next, dissolved me in 
tears. Her cheek was flushed with inspiration; her 
eyes gliftened; the whole tone of her countenance 
was that of a person rapt and inspired. I forgot both 
time and place while she was breathing forth such 
celeftial harmony. The night ftole imperceptibly 
away, and morning dawned before I awoke from 
my trance. J don’t recollect ever to have passed an 
evening, which every circumf{tance conspired to 
render so full of charm. In general, my musical 
pleasures suffer terrible abatements from the phlegm 
and ftupidity of my neighbourhood; but here, every 
one seemed to catch the flame, and to liften with 
reciprocal delight. The C. threw quick around her 
the glancing fires of genius: and what with the song 
of the Galuzzi, and those intellectual meteors, I 
scarcely knew to what element I was transported, 
and doubted for several moments, whether I was 
not fallen into a celeftial dream. I loathed the light 
of the morning f{tar, which summoned me to depart; 
and, if I may express myself so poetically, 
“caf{t many a longing, ling’ring look behind.” 
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HE glow and splendour of the rising sun, 

for once in my life, drew little of my atten- 
tion. I was too deeply plunged in my 
reveries, to notice the landscape which lay before 
me; and the walls of Padua presented themselves 
some time ere I was aware. At any other moment, 
how sensibly should I have been affected with their 
appearance! How many ideas of Antenor and his 
Trojans, would have thronged into my memory! 
but now I regarded the scene with indifference, and 
passed many a palace, and many a woody garden, 
with my eyes riveted to the ground. The firft object 
that appeared upon lifting them up, was a confused 
pile of spires and cupolas, dedicated to blessed 
St. Anthony, who betook himself to the conversion 
of fish, after the heretics would lend no ear to his 
discourses. You are too well apprised of the venera- 
tion I have always entertained for this inspired 
preacher, to doubt that I immediately repaired to 
his shrine, and offered up my little orizons before it. 
Mine was a difturbed spirit, and required all the 
balm of St. Anthony’s kindness toappease it. Perhaps 
you will say I had better have gone to bed, and 
applied myself to my sleepy friend, the pagan 
divinity. It is probable that you are in the right; 
but I could not retire to reft without firft venting 
some portion of effervescence in sighs and supplica- 
tions. The nave was filled with decrepit women and 
feeble children, kneeling by baskets of vegetables 
and other provisions; which, by good Anthony’s 
interposition, they hoped to sell advantageously in 
the course of the day. Beyond these, nearer the choir, 
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and in a gloomier part of the edifice, knelt a row of 
rueful penitents, smiting their breafts, and lifting 
their eyes to heaven. Further on, in front of the 
dark recess, where the sacred relics are deposited, 
a few desperate, melancholy sinners lay proftrate. 
To these I joined myself, and fell down on the fteps 
before the shrine. The sunbeams had not yet pene- 
trated into this religious quarter; and the only light 
it received proceeded from the golden lamps, which 
hung in clufters round the sanctuary. A lofty altar, 
decked with superftitious prodigality, supports the 
shrine. Those who are profoundly touched with its 
sanctity, may approach, and walking round, look 
through the crevices of the tomb, and rub their 
rosaries againft the identical bones of St. Anthony; 
which, it is observed, exude a balsamic odour. But 
supposing a traveller ever so heretical, I would 
advise him by no means to neglect this pilgrimage; 
since every part of the recess he visits is decorated 
with exquisite sculptures. Sansovino and the beft 
artifts have vied with each other in carving the 
alto-relievos of the arcade, which, for design and 
execution, would do honour to the sculptors of 
antiquity. Having observed these objects with less 
exactness than they merited, and acted, perhaps, 
too capital a part among the devotees, I haftened 
to the inn, luckily hard by, and one of the beft I am 
acquainted with. Here I soon fell asleep in defiance 
of sunshine. *Tis true, my slumbers were not a little 
agitated. St. Anthony had been deaf to my prayer, 
and I {till found myself a frail, infatuated mortal. 
At five I got up; we dined, and afterwards scarcely 
knowing, nor much caring, what became of us, we 
{trolled to the great hall of the town; an enormous 
edifice, larger considerably than that of Weft- 
minfter, but free from ftalls, or shops, or nefts of 
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litigation. The roof, one spacious vault of brown 
timber, cafts a solemn gloom, which was {till in- 
creased by the lateness of the hour, and not diminished 
by the wan light, admitted through the windows of 
pale blue glass. The size and shape of this colossal 
chamber, the coving of the roof, with beams, like 
perches for the feathered race, f{tretching across it, 
and, above all, the watery gleams that glanced 
through the dull casements, possessed my fancy 
with ideas of Noah’s ark, and almoft persuaded me 
I beheld that extraordinary vessel. The representa- 
tion one sees of it in Scheutzer’s Physica Sacra 
seems to be formed upon this very model, and for 
several moments I indulged the chimera of imagin- 
ing myself confined within its precin¢ts. How 
willingly, could I but choose my companions, would 
I encounter a deluge, and float whole years, inftead 
of months, upon the waves! 

We remained walking to and fro in the ark, till 
the twilight faded into total darkness. It was then 
full time to retire, as the guardian of the place was 
by no means formed to divine our diluvian ideas. 


LETT Bex 
September 6th. 


the moft celebrated abodes of Petrarch, to 
make the omission of a visit excuseable, had 
I not been in a disposition to render such a pilgrim- 
age peculiarly pleasing. I set forwards from Padua 
after dinner, so as to arrive some time before sunset. 
Nothing could be finer than the day, and I had 
every reason to promise myself a serene and delicious 
hour, before the sun might go down. I put the 
poems of Petrarch into my pocket; and, as my 
road lay chiefly through lanes planted on either 
side with mulberries and poplars, from which 
vines hung dangling in careless feftoons, I found 
many a bowering shade where I sat at intervals to 
indulge my pensive humour, over some ejaculatory 
sonnet; as the pilgrim, on his journey to Loretto, 
reposes here and there, to offer his prayers and 
meditations to the Virgin. In little more than an 
hour and a half, I found myself in the midft of the 
Euganean hills, and after winding almoft another 
hour amongft them, I got, before I was well aware, 
into the village of Arqua. Nothing can be more 
sequeftered or obscure than its situation. It had 
rather a deserted appearance, several of its houses 
being deftitute of inhabitants, and crumbling into 
ruins. I'wo or three of them, however, exhibited 
antient towers, richly mantled with ivy, and sur- 
rounded with cypress, that retained the air of 
having once belonged to persons of considera- 
tion. Their present abandoned ftate, nourished the 
melancholy idea with which I entered the village. 
Could one approach the laft retreat of genius, 
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and not look for some glow of its departed 
splendor? 


Dear to the pensive eye of fond regret, 
Is light {till beaming from a sun that’s set. 


The residence of Petrarch at Arqua is said to have 
drawn thither from Padua, the society of its more 
enlightened citizens. This city, whilft Petrarch lived 
in its neighbourhood, was engaged in rebellion againft 
the Venetians; and Francis de Carrara, the head of 
it, went often to Arqua, to consult Petrarch, when 
he found himself obliged to sue to Venice for peace. 
The Poet was indeed deputed upon this occasion 
his ambassador to the ftate, as being a person whose 
character and credit were moft likely to appease its 
wrath. His success in this embassy might perhaps 
have been some recompence for an employment he 
accepted with much regret, as it forced him from 
his beloved retirement. In a letter to one of his 
friends, written about this period of his life, he says: 
**T pass the greateft part of the year in the country, 
which I have always preferred to cities: I read; I 
write; I think: thus, my life, and my pleasures are 
like those of youth. I take pains to hide myself; but 
I cannot escape visits: it is an honour which dis- 
pleases and wearies me. In my little house on the 
Euganean hills, I hope to pass my few remaining 
days in tranquillity, and to have always before my 
eyes my dead, or my absent, friends.”’—I was musing 
on these circumftances as I walked along the village, 
till a venerable old woman, seated at her door with 
her diftaff in her hand, observing me, soon guessed 
the cause of my excursion, and offered to guide me 
to Petrarch’s house. The remainder of my way was 
short, and well amused by my guide’s enthusiaftic 
expressions of veneration for the poet’s memory, 
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which, she assured me, she felt but in common with 
the other inhabitants of the village. When we came 
to the door of the house, we met the peasant, its 
present possessor. The old woman, recommending 
the ftranger and his curiosity to her neighbour’s 
good offices, departed. I entered immediately, and 
ran over every room, which the peasant assured me, 
in confirmation of what I before learnt from better 
authority, were preserved as nearly as they could be 
in the ftate Petrarch had left them. The house and 
premises having fortunately been transmitted from 
one enthusiaft of his name to another, no tenants 
have been admitted, but under the ftri¢teft prohibi- 
tion of making any change in the form of the apart- 
ments, or in the memorial relics belonging to the 
place: and, to say the truth, every thing I saw in it, 
save a few articles of the peasant’s furniture in the 
kitchen, has an authentic appearance. Three of the 
rooms below ftairs are particularly shewn, and they 
have nothing in them but what once belonged to 
the Poet. In one, which I think they call his parlour, 
is a very antique cupboard; where, it is supposed, 
he deposited some precious part of his literary 
treasure. The ceiling is painted in a grotesque 
manner. A niche in the wall contains the skeleton 
of his favourite cat, with a Latin epigram beneath 
of Petrarch’s composition. It is good enough to 
deserve being copied, but the lateness of the hour 
did not allow me time. A little room, beyond this, 
is said to have been his ftudy: the walls of it, from 
top to bottom, are scribbled over with sonnets, and 
poetical eulogies on Petrarch, antient and modern, 
many of which are subscribed by persons of diftin- 
guished rank and talents, Italians, as well as 
{trangers. Here too is the bard’s old chair, and on it 
is displayed a great deal of heavy, ornamental 
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carpentry, which required no ftretch of faith to be 
believed the manufacture of the fourteenth century. 
You may be sure I placed myself in it with much 
veneration, and the moft resigned assent to Mrs. Dob- 
son’s relation: that Petrarch, sitting in this same 
chair, was found dead in his library, with one arm 
leaning on a book. Who could sit in Petrarch’s chair, 
void of some effect? I rose not from it without a 
train of pensive sentiments and soft impressions; 
which I ever love to indulge. I was now led into a 
larger room, behind that I firft saw; where, it is 
likely enough, the poet, according to the peasant’s 
information, received the visits of his friends. Its 
walls were adorned with landscapes and paftoral 
scenes, in such painting as Petrarch himself might, 
and is supposed to have executed. Void of tafte 
and elegance, either in the design or colouring, they 
bear some characteriftic marks of the age to which 
they are, with no improbability, assigned; and, 
separate from the merit of exhibiting repeatedly the 
portraits of Petrarch and Laura, are a valuable 
sketch of the rude infancy of the art, where it rose 
with such hafty vigour to perfection. Having seen all 
that was left unchanged, in this consecrated mansion, 
I passed through a room, said to have been the 
Bard’s bed-room, and ftepped into the garden, 
situated on a green slope, descending directly from 
the house. It is now rather an orchard than a 
garden; a spot of small extent, and without much 
else to recommend it, but that it once was the pro- 
perty of Petrarch. It is not pretended to have re- 
tained the form in which he left it. An agreeably 
wild and melancholy kind of view, whichit commands 
over the Euganean hills, and which I beheld under 
the calm glow of approaching sunset, muft often, at 
the same moment, have soothed the Poet’s anxious 
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feelings, and hushed his active imagination, as it did 
my own, into a delicious repose. Having lingered 
here till the sun was sunk beneath the horizon, I was 
led a little way farther in the village, to see Petrarch’s 
fountain. Hippocrene itself could not have been 
more efteemed by the Poet, than this, his gift, by all 
the inhabitants of Arqua. The spring is copious, 
clear, and of excellent water; I need not say with 
what relish I drank it. The laft religious act in my 
little pilgrimage, was a visit to the church-yard; 
where I ftrewed a few flowers, the faireft of the 
season, on the Poet’s tomb; and departed for Padua 
by the light of the moon. 


LETTER XIII 


faft we went to St. Juftina’s, a noble temple, 

designed by Palladio, and worthy of his reputa- 
tion. The dimensions are vaft, and the equal diftribu- 
tion of light and ornament, truly admirable. Uponmy 
firft entrance, the long perspective of domes above, 
and chequered marble below, ftruck me with sur- 
prise and pleasure. I roved about the spacious aisles 
for several minutes; then sat down under the grand 
cupola, and admired the beautiful symmetry of the 
building. Both extremities of the cross aisles are 
terminated by altar-tombs of very remote antiquity, 
adorned with uncouth sculptures of the Evangelifts, 
supported by wreathed columns of alabafter, round 
which, to my no small aftonishment, four or five 
gawky, coarse fellows were waddling on their knees, 
persuaded, it seems, that this ftrange devotion would 
cure the rheumatism, or any other aches with which 
they were afflicted. You can have no conception of 
the ridiculous attitudes into which they threw them- 
selves; nor the difficulty with which they squeezed 
along, between the middle column of the tomb and 
those which surround it. No criminal in the pillory 
ever exhibited a more rueful appearance, no swine 
ever scrubbed itself more fervently than these in- 
fatuated lubbers. I left them hard at work, taking 
more exercise than had been their lot for many a 
day; and, mounting into the organ gallery, liftened 
to Turini’s* music with infinite satisfaction. The 
loud harmonious tones of the inftrument filled the 
whole edifice; and, being repeated by the echoes of 
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* A nephew of Bertoni, and worthy of his uncle. 
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its lofty domes and arches, produced a wonderful 
effect. Turini, aware of this circumftance, adapts 
his compositions with great intelligence to the place, 
and makes his slave, the organ, send forth the moft 
affecting, long-protracted sounds, which languish 
in the air, and are some time a-dying. Nothing can 
be more original than his ftyle! Deprived of sight 
_by an unhappy accident, in the flower of his days, 
he gave up his entire soul to music, and scarcely 
exifts but through its medium. When we came out 
of St. Juftina’s, the azure of the sky and the softness 
of the air inclined us to think of some excursion. 
Where could I wish to go, but to the place in which 
I had been so delighted? Besides, it was proper to 
make the C. another visit, and proper to see the 
Pisani palace, which happily I had before neglected. 
All these proprieties considered, M. de R. accom- 
panied me to Fiesso. The sun was juft sunk when we 
arrived. The whole ether in a glow, and the frag- 
rance of the citron alleys delightful. Beneath them 
I walked in the cool, till the Galuzzi began once 
more her enchanting melody. She sang till the fine- 
ness of the weather tempted the fascinating G—a* 
and myself to {tray on the banks of the Brenta. A 
profound calm reigned upon the woods and the 
waters, and moonlight added serenity to a scene 
naturally peaceful. We liftened to the faint murmurs 
of the leaves and the diftant rural noises, observed 
the gleams that quivered on the river, and dis- 
covered a mutual delight in contemplating the same 
objects. We supped late: before the Galuzzi had 
repeated the airs which had moft affected me, 
morning began to dawn. 


* G—a =Guistiniana, i.e. Mme de Rosenberg. Ep. 
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September 8th. It was evening, and I was ftill 
asleep; not in a tranquil slumber, but at the mercy 
of fantaftic visions. The want of sound repose, after 
my return home, had thrown me into a feverish and 
impatient mood, that was alone to be subdued by 
harmony. I had scarcely snatched some slight re- 
freshment, before I flew to the great organ at 
St. Juftina’s; but tried this time to compose myself, 
in vain. M. de R., finding my endeavours unsuccess- 
ful, proposed, by way of diverting my attention, that 
we should set out immediately for one of the Eu- 
ganean hills, about six or seven miles from Padua, at 
the foot of which some antique baths had been very 
lately discovered. I consented without hesitation, 
little concerned whither I went, or what happened 
to me, provided the scene was often shifted. The 
lanes and inclosures we passed, in our road to the 
hills, appeared in all the gaiety that verdure, flowers, 
and sunshine could give them. But my pleasures 
were overcaift, and I beheld every object, however 
cheerful, through a dusky medium. Deeply engaged 
in conversation, diftance made no impression, and 
we beheld the meadow, over which the ruins are 
scattered, lie before us, when we imagined ourselves 
several miles away. Had I but enjoyed my former 
serenity, how agreeably would such a landscape have 
affected my imagination! How lightly should I not 
have run over the herbage, and viewed the irregular 
shrubby hills, diversified with clumps of cypress, 
verdant spots, and paftoral cottages; such as Zuc- 
carelli loved to paint! No scene could be more 
smiling than this which here presented itself, or 
answer, in a fuller degree, the ideas I had formed 
of Italy. Leaving our carriage at the entrance of 
the mead, we traversed its flowery surface, and 
shortly perceived among the grass, an oblong basin, 
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incrufted with pure white marble. Moft of the slabs 
are large and perfect, apparently brought from 
Greece, and ftill retaining their polished smoothness. 
The pipes to convey the waters are ftill discernible; 
in short, the whole ground plan may be easily traced. 
Nothing more remains: the pillars and arcades are 
fallen; and one or two pedeftals alone vouch for 
their former exiftence. Near the principal bath, we 
remarked the platforms of several circular apart- 
ments, paved with mosaic, in a neat simple tafte, 
far from inelegant. Weeds have not yet sprung up 
‘amongft the crevices; and the freshness of the ruin 
everywhere shows that it has not long been exposed. 
Theodoric is the prince to whom these ftructures are 
attributed; and Cassiodorus, the prime chronicler 
of the country, is quoted to maintain the supposition. 
My spirit was too much engaged to make any learned 
parade, or to dispute upon a subject, which I aban- 
don, with all its importance, to calmer and less im- 
patient minds. Having taken a cursory view of the 
ruins in the mead, we ascended the hill which 
borders upon it, and surveyed a prospect of the same 
nature, though in a more lovely and expanded ftyle 
than that which I beheld from Mosolente. Padua 
crowns the landscape, with its towers and cupolas 
rising from a continual grove; and, from the drawing 
I have seen, I should conjecture that Damascus 
presents somewhat of a similar appearance. Taking 
our eyes off this extensive horizon we turned them 
to the fragments beneath our feet. The walls appear 
plainly composed of the opus reticulatum, so 
universal in the environs of Naples. A sort of terrace, 
with the bases of columns circling the mount, leads 
me to imagine here were formerly arcades and 
porticos, for enjoying the view; for, on the summit, 
I could trace no veftiges of any considerable ftru@ure, 
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and am therefore inclined to conclude, that nothing 
more than a colonnade surrounded the hill, leading 
perhaps to some slight fane, or pavilion, for the 
recreation of the bathers below. A profusion of 
aromatic flowers covered the slopes, and exhaled 
additional perfumes, as the sun declined, and the 
{till hour approached, which was wont to spread 
over my mind a divine composure, and to reftore 
the tranquillity I might have loft in the day. But 
now it diffused its reviving coolness in vain, and I re- 
mained, if possible, more sad and reftless than before. 
To produce such a revolution, divine how I muft 
have been fascinated! and be not surprised at my 
repeating all the way, that patheticsonnet of Petrarch: 


O giorno, o ora, 0 ultimo momento, 

O {telle congiurate a ’mpoverme! 

O fido sguardo, or che volei tu dirme, 
Partend’ io, per non esser mai contento? 


September oth. You may imagine how I felt 
when the hour of leaving Padua drew near. It 
happened to be a high feftival, and high mass was 
celebrated at the great church of St. Anthony, with 
more than ordinary splendour. The music drawing 
us thither, we found every chapel twinkling with 
lights, and the choir filled with a vapour of incense. 
Through its medium several cloth of gold figures 
discovered themselves, miniftring before the altar, 
and acting their parts with a sacred pomposity, 
wonderfully imposing. I attended very little to their 
functions; but the plaintive tones of the voices and 
inftruments, so consonant with my own feelings, 
melted me into tears, and gave me, no doubt, the 
exterior of exalted piety. Guadazni sung amongft 
the other musicians, but seemed to be sinking apace 
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into devotion and obscurity. The ceremony ended, 
I took leave of M. de R. with sincere regret, and was 
driven away to Vicenza. Of my journey I scarce 
know any more, than that the evening was cold and 
rainy, that I shivered and was miserable. 


September 10th. The morning being overcatt, 
I went, full of the spirit of Aischylus, to the Olympic 
theatre, and vented my evil temper in reciting some 
of the moft tremendous verses of his furies. The 
auguft front of the scene and its three grand {treets 
of fanes and palaces, inspired me with the lofty 
sentiments of the Grecian drama; but the dubious 
light, admitted through windows, scarce visible 
between the rows of ftatues which crown the en- 
tablature, sunk me into fits of gloom and sadness. 
I mused a long while in the darkeft and moft retired 
recess of the edifice; fancying I had penetrated into 
a real and perfect monument of antiquity, which 
till this moment had remained undiscovered. It 
is impossible to conceive a ftructure more truly 
classical, or to point out a single ornament which 
has not the best antique authority? I am not 
in the leaft surprised that the citizens of Vicenza 
enthusiaftically gave in to Palladio’s plan, and 
sacrificed large sums to erect so beautiful a model. 
When finished, they procured, at a vaft expense, 
the representation of a Grecian tragedy, with 
its chorus and majeftic decorations. You can enter 
into the rapture of an artift who sees his fondeft 
vision realised; and can easily conceive how it was, 
that Palladio efteemed this compliment, the moft 
flattering reward. After I had given scope to the 
fancies which the scene suggefted, we set out for 
Verona. The situation is ftriking and piCuresque. 
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A long line of battlemented walls, flanked by vener- 
able towers, mounts the hill in a grand irregular 
sweep, and incloses many a woody garden, and grove 
of slender cypress. Beyond, rises an awful assembly 
of mountains; opposite to which a plain presents 
itself, decked with all the variety of meads and 
thickets, olive-grounds and vineyards. Amongtft 
these our road kept winding till we entered the city 
gate, and passed (the poft knows how many ftreets 
and alleys in the way!) to the inn, a lofty handsome- 
looking building; but so full that we were obliged 
to take up with an apartment on its very summit, 
open to all the winds, like the magic chamber 
Apuleius mentions, and commanding the roofs of 
half Verona. Here and there a pine shot up amongft 
them, and the shady hills, terminating the perspective 
of walls and turrets, formed a romantic scene. 
Placing our table in a balcony, to enjoy the prospect 
with greater freedom, we feafted upon fish from the 
Lago di Guarda, and the delicious fruits of the 
country; grapes worthy of Canaan, and peaches 
such as Eden itself might have gloried in producing. 
Thus did I remain, solacing myself, breathing the 
cool air,.and remarking the evening tints of the 
mountains. Neither paintings of Count this, nor the 
antiques of the Marquis t’other, could tempt me 
from my aerial situation; I refused hunting out the 
famous Paolos scattered over the town, and sat like 
the owl in the Georgics, 


Solis et occasum servans de culmine summo. 


Twilight drawing on, I left my haunt, and ftealing 
downftairs, enquired for a guide to conduct me to 
the amphitheatre, perhaps the moft entire monu- 
ment of Roman days. The people of the house, 
inftead of bringing me a quiet peasant, officiously 
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delivered me up to a professed antiquary, one of 
those diligent, plausible young men, to whom, God 
help me! I have so capital an aversion. This sweet 
spark displayed all his little erudition, and flourished 
away upon cloacas and vomitoriums with eternal 
fluency. He was very profound in the doctrine of 
conduits, and knew to admiration how the filthiness 
of all the amphitheatre was disposed of; but per- 
ceiving my inattention, and having juft grace 
enough to remark that I chose one side of the {treet 
when he preferred the other, and sometimes trotted, 
through despair, in the kennel, he made me a pretty 
bow, I tipped him half-a-crown, and seeing the 
ruins before me, traversed a gloomy arcade and 
emerged alone into the arena. A smooth turf covers 
its surface, from which the spacious row of gradines 
rises to a majeftic elevation. Four arches, with their 
simple Doric ornament, alone remain of the grand 
circular arcade which once crowned the higheft seats 
of the amphitheatre; and, had it not been for Gothic 
violence, this part of the {ftructure would have equally 
resifted the ravages of time. Nothing can be more 
exact than the preservation of the gradines; not a 
block has sunk from its place, and whatever trifling 
injuries they may have received have been carefully 
repaired. The two chief entrances are rebuilt with 
solidity and closed by portals, no passage being per- 
mitted through the amphitheatre except at public 
shows and representations, sometimes ftill given in 
the arena. 

When I paced slowly across it, silence reigned 
undifturbed among the awful ruins, and nothing 
moved, save the weeds and grasses which skirt the 
walls and tremble with the fainteft breeze. I liked 
the idea of being thus shut in on every side by 
endless gradines, abandoned to a ftillness and solitude 
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I was so peculiarly disposed to tafte. Throwing 
myself upon the grass in the middle of the arena, I 
enjoyed the freedom of my situation, and pursued 
the laft tracks of light, as they faded behind the 
solitary arches, which rise above the reft. Red and 
fatal were the tints of the weftern sky; the wind blew 
- chill and hollow, and something more than common 
seemed to issue from the withering herbage on the 
walls. I ftarted up, fled through a dark arcade, 
where water falls drop by drop; and arrived, panting, 
in the great square before the ruins. Directing my 
{teps across it, I reached an ancient caftle, once 
inhabited by the Scaligeri, sovereigns of Verona. 
Hard by, appeared the ruins of a triumphal arch, 
which moft antiquaries ascribe to Vitruvius, enriched 
with delicate scrolls and flowery ornaments. I could 
have passed half an hour very agreeably in copying 
these elegant sculptures; but night covering them 
with her shades, I returned home through the 
Corso; where the outlines of several palaces de- 
signed by Michel San Michele attracted my atten- 
tion. But it was too dusky to examine their details. 


September 11th. Traversing once more the grand 
piazza, and cafting a laft glance upon the amphi- 
theatre, we passed under a lofty arch which termin- 
ates the perspective, and left Verona by a wide, 
irregular, picturesque {treet, commanding, when- 
ever you look back, a ftriking scene of towers, 
cypress, and mountains. ‘The country, between this 
beautiful town and Mantua, presents one continued 
grove of dwarfish mulberries, among which ftart up 
innumerable barren hills. Now and then a knot of 
poplars diversify their craggy summits, and some- 
times a miserable shed. Mantua itself rises out of a 
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morass formed by the Mincio, whose course, in moft 
places, is so choked up with reeds as to be scarcely 
discernible. It requires a creative imagination to 
discover any charms in such a prospect, and a {trong 
prepossession not to be disgufted with the scene 
where Virgil was born. For my own part, I ap- 
proached this neighbourhood with proper deference, 
-and began to feel the God; but finding no tufted 
tree on which I could suspend my lyre, or verdant 
bank which invited to repose, I abandoned poetry, 
and entered the city in despair. The beating of 
drums, and the sight of German whiskers, finished 
what croaking frogs and ftagnant ditches had begun. 
Every classic idea being scared by such sounds and 
such objects, I dined in dudgeon, and refused ftirring 
out till late in the evening. A few paces from the 
town ftand the remains of the palace where the 
Gonzagas formerly resided. This I could not resift 
looking at, and was amply rewarded. Several of 
the apartments, adorned by the bold pencil of Julio 
Romano, merit the moft exact attention; and the 
grotesque, with which the ftucco ceilings are covered, 
equal the celebrated loggios of the Vatican. I don’t 
recollect ever having seen these elegant designs 
engraven, and believe it would be perfectly worth 
the pains of some capital artift to copy them. Being 
in fresco upon damp neglected walls, each year 
diminishes their number, and every winter moulders 
some beautiful figure away. 

The subjects, moftly from antique fables, are 
treated with all the purity and gracefulness of 
Raffaelle. Amongft others, the ftory of Polypheme 
is very conspicuous. Acis appears, reclined with‘ his 
beloved Galatea, on the shore of the ocean, whilft 
their gigantic enemy, seated above on the brow of 
Aitna, seems by the paleness and horrors of his 
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countenance to meditate some terrible revenge. 
When it was too late to examine the paintings any 
longer, I walked into a sort of court, or rather 
garden, which had been decorated with fountains 
and antique ftatues. Their fragments ftill remain 
amongift weeds and beds of flowers, for every corner 
of the place is smothered with vegetation. Here 
nettles grow thick and rampant; there, tuberoses 
and jessamine climb around mounds of ruins, which 
during the elegant reign of the Gonzagas led to 
grottoes and subterraneous apartments, concealed 
from vulgar eyes, and sacred to the moft refined 
enjoyments. I gathered a tuberose that sprung from 
a shell of white marble, once trickling with water, 
now, half-filled with mould; and carrying it home, 
shut myself up for the reft of the night, inhaled its 
perfume, and fell a-dreaming. 


September 12th. A shower having fallen, the air 
was refreshed, and the drops {till glittered upon the 
vines, through which our road conduéted us. Three 
or four miles from Mantua the scene changed to 
extensive grounds of rice, and meads of the tendereft 
verdure watered by springs, whose frequent meanders 
gave to the whole prospect the appearance of a vaft 
green carpet shot with silver. Further on we crossed 
the Po, and passing Guaftalla, entered a woody 
country full of inclosures and villages; herds feeding 
in the meadows, and poultry parading before every 
wicket. 

The peasants were busied in winnowing their 
corn; or, mounted upon the elms and poplars, 
gathering the rich clufters from the vines that hang 
{treaming in braids from one branch to another. 
I was surprised to find myself already in the midft 
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of the vintage, and to see every road crowded with 
carts and baskets bringing it along; you cannot 
imagine a pleasanter scene. Round Reggio it grew 
{till more lively, and on the other side of that agree- 
able little city, I remarked many a cottage that 
Tityrus might have inhabited, with its garden and 
willow hedge in flower, swarming with bees. Our 
~ road, the smootheft conceivable, led us perhaps too 
rapidly by so cheerful a landscape. I caught 
glimpses of fields and copses as we fled along, that 
could have afforded me amusement for hours, and 
orchards on gentle acclivities, beneath which I could 
have walked till evening. The trees literally bent 
under their loads of fruit, and innumerable ruddy 
apples lay scattered upon the ground: 


Strata jacent passim sua quaeque sub arbore poma. 


Beyond these rich masses of foliage, to which the 
sun lent additional splendour, at the utmoft extremity 
of the paftures, rose the irregular ridge of the 
Apennines, whose deep blue presented a ftriking 
contraft to the glowing colours of the foreground. 
I fixed my eyes on the chain of diftant mountains, 
and indulged, as usual, my conjectures of what was 
going forwards on their summits; of those who 
tended goats on the edge of the precipice; traversed 
at this moment, the dark thickets of pine; and passed 
their lives in yonder sheds, contented and unknown. 
Such were the dreams that filled my fancy, and kept 
it incessantly employed till it was dusk, and the 
moon began to show herself; the same moon which 
but a few nights ago had seen me so happy at Fiesso. 
Her soft light reposed upon the meads, that had 
been newly mown; and the shadows of tall poplars 
were caft aslant them. I left my carriage, and run- 
ning into the dim haze, abandoned myself to the 
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recollection it inspired. During an hour, I kept 
continually flying forwards, bounding from in- 
closure to inclosure, like a hunted antelope, and 
forgetting where I was or whither I was going. One 
sole idea filled my mind, and led me on with such 
heedless rapidity, that I ftumbled over ftones and 
bushes, and entangled myself in every wreath of 
vines which opposed my progress. 

At length, having wandered where chance or the 
wildness of my fancy led, till the lateness of the 
evening alarmed me, I regained the chaise as faft 
as I could, and arrived between ten and eleven at 
the place of my deftination. 


Sept. 13th. Having but a moment or two at 
liberty, I hurried early in the morning to the palace, 
and entered an elegant Ionic court, with arcades of 
the whiteft ftone, through which I caught peeps of 
a clear blue sky, and groves of cypresses. Some few 
good paintings {till adorn the apartments, but the 
beft part of the collection has been disposed of, for 
a hundred thousand sequins; amongft which was 
that ineftimable picture, the Notte of Corregio. An 
excellent copy remains, and convinced me the original 
was not undeservedly celebrated. None but the 
pencil of Corregio ever designed such graceful angels ; 
nor imagined such a pearly dawn to caft around 
them. Ten thousand times, I dare say, has the 
subject of the nativity been treated, and as many 
painters have failed in rendering it so pleasing. The 
break of day, the firft smiles of the celeftial infant, 
and the truth, the simplicity, of every countenance, 
cannot be too warmly admired. In the other rooms, 
no picture gave me more pleasure than Jacob’s 
vision, by Domenico Feti. I gazed several minutes 
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at the grand confusion of clouds and seraphim 
descending around the patriarch, and wished for a 
similar dream. 


Having spent the little time I had remaining in 
contemplating this object, I haftened from the palace, 
and left Modena. We traversed a champain country 
in our way to Bologna, whose richness and fertility 
encreased in proportion as we drew near that cele- 
brated mart of lap-dogs and sausages. A chain of 
hills commands the city, variegated with green in- 
closures and villas innumerable, almoft every one 
of which has its grove of cheftnuts and cypresses. 
On the higheft acclivity of this range appears the 
magnificent convent of Madonna del Monte, em- 
bosomed in wood and joined to the town by a 
corridor a league in length. This vaft portico 
ascending the fteeps and winding amongft the 
thickets, sometimes concealed and sometimes visible, 
produces an effect wonderfully grand and singular. 
I longed to have mounted the height by so extra- 
ordinary a passage; and hope on some future day 
to be better acquainted with Saint Maria del Monte. 
At present, I thought of little else, to say truth, but 
what I had seen at Fiesso, and what I was to hear 
at Lucca. ‘The anxiety inspired by the one, and im- 
patience by the other, rendered me shamefully in- 
sensible to the merit of Bologna, where I passed near 
two hours, and of which I can add nothing, but that 
it is very much out of humour at this present moment, 
an earthquake and Cardinal Buoncompagni haying 
disarranged both land and people. For half-a-year 
the ground continued trembling; and for these laft 
six months, the legate and senators have grumbled 
and scratched incessantly; so that, between natural 
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and political commotions, the Bolognese muft have 
passed an agreeable summer. Such a report of the 
situation of things, you may suppose, was not likely 
to retard my journey. I put off delivering my letters 
to another opportunity; ran up a tall slender tower, 
as high as the Campanile di San Marco, by way of 
exercise; and proceeded immediately after dinner 
towards the mountains. We were soon in the midft 
of crags and ftony channels, that ftream with ten 
thousand rills in the winter season, but during the 
summer months reflect every sunbeam, and harbour 
half the scorpions in the country. For many a toil- 
some league our prospect consifted of nothing but 
dreary hillocks and intervening waftes, more barren 
and mournful than those to which Mary Magdalene 
retired. Sometimes a crucifix or chapel peeped out 
of the parched fern and grasses, with which these 
desolate fields are clothed; and now and then we 
met a goggle-eyed pilgrim trudging along, and 
{taring about him as if he waited only for night and 
opportunity to have additional reasons for hurrying 
to Jerusalem. During three or four hours that we 
continued ascending, the scene increased in fterility 
and desolation; but, at the end of our second poft, 
the landscape began to alter for the better: little 
green valleys at the base of tremendous fteeps, 
discovered themselves, scattered over with oaks, and 
freshened with running waters, which the nakedness 
of the impending rocks set off to advantage. The 
sides of the cliffs in general consift of rude misshapen 
masses; but their summits are smooth and verdant, 
and continually browsed by herds of white goats, 
which were gambolling on the edge of the precipices 
as we passed beneath. I joined one of these frisking 
assemblies, whose shadows were {ftretched by the 
setting sun along the level herbage. There I sat a 
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few minutes whilft they shook their beards at me, 
and tried to scare me with all their horns; but I was 
not to be frightened, and would put up my adora- 
tions to departing day, in spite of their caperings. 
Being tired with skipping and butting at me in vain, 
the whole herd trotted away, and I after them. They 
led me a dance from crag to crag and from thicket 
to thicket. It was growing dusky apace, and wreaths 
of smoke began to ascend from the myfterious depths 
of the valleys. I was ignorant what monfter in- 
habited such retirements, so gave over my pursuit 
_ left some Polypheme or other might make me repent 
it. I looked around, the carriage was out of sight; 
but hearing the neighing of horses at a diftance, I 
soon came up with them, and mounted another 
rapid ascent, from whence an extensive tract of cliff 
and foreft land was discernible. The rocks here 
formed a spacious terrace, along which I continued 
surveying the diftant groves, and marking the 
solemn approach of night. The sky was hung with 
{torms, and a pale moon seemed to advance with 
difficulty amongf{t broken and tempeftuous clouds. 
It was an hour to reap plants with brazen sickles, 
and to meditate upon revenge. A chill wind blew 
from the higheft peak of the Apennines, inspiring 
evil, and made a dismal ruftle amongft the woods of 
chesnut that hung on the mountains’ side, through 
which we were forced to pass. I never heard such 
fatal murmurs, nor felt myself so gloomily disposed. 
I walked out of the sound of the carriage, where the 
glimmering moonlight prevailed, and began inter- 
preting the language of the leaves, not greatly to 
my own advantage or that of any being in the 
universe. I was no prophet of good, but full of 
melancholy bodings, and something that bordered 
on despair. Had I but commanded an oracle, as 
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ancient visionaries were wont, I should have thrown 
whole nations into dismay. How long I continued 
in this {trange temper I cannot pretend to say, but 
believe it was midnight before we emerged from the 
oracular foreft, and saw faintly before us the huts 
of Lognone, where we were to sleep. This blessed 
hamlet is suspended on the brow of a bleak moun- 
tain, and every guft that ftirs, shakes the whole 
village of its foundations. At our approach two 
hags {talked forth with lanterns and invited us with 
a grin, which I shall always remember, to a dish of 
muftard and crows’ gizzards, a dish I was more than 
half afraid of tafting, left it should change me to 
some bird of darkness, condemned to mope eternally 
on the black rafters of the cottage. After repeated 
supplications we procured a few eggs, and some 
faggots to make a fire. Its blaze gave me courage to 
hear the hollow blafts that whiftled in the crevices; 
and pitching my bed in a warm corner I soon fell 
asleep, and forgot all my cares and inquietudes. 


Sept. 14th. The sun had not been long above the 
horizon, before we set forwards upon a craggy pave- 
ment hewn out of the rough bosom of cliffs and 
precipices, Scarce a tree was visible, and the few 
that presented themselves began already to shed 
their leaves. The raw nipping air of the deserts with 
difficulty spares a blade of vegetation; and in the 
whole range of these extensive eminences I could 
not discover a single corn-field or pafture. Inhabi- 
tants, you may guess, there were none. I would defy 
even a Scotch highlander to find means of sub- 
siftance in so rude a soil. Towards mid-day, we had 
surmounted the drearieft part of our journey, and 
began to perceive a milder landscape. The climate 
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improved, as well as the prospect, and after a con- 
tinual descent of several hours, we saw groves and 
villages in the dips of the hills, and met a ftring of 
mules and horses laden with fruit. I purchased some 
figs and peaches from this little caravan, and, 
spreading my repaft upon a bank, basked in the 
sunshine, and gathered large spikes of lavender in 
full bloom. Continuing our route, we bade adieu to 
the realms of poverty and barrenness, and entered 
a cultivated vale, shaded by woody acclivities. 
Amongft these we wound along, the peasants singing 
upon the hills, and driving their cattle to springs by 
the road’s side, near one of which we dined, in a 
patriarchal manner; and afterwards pursued our 
course through a grove of taper cypresses, waving 
with the cool gales of the evening. The heights were 
suffused with a ruddy glow, proceeding from the 
light pink clouds which floated on the horizon. No 
others were to be seen. All nature seemed ina happy, 
tranquil ftate; the herds penned in their folds, and 
every ruftic going to repose. I shared the general 
calm, for the firft time this many a tedious hour; 
and traversed the dales in peace, abandoned to 
flattering hopes and gay illusions. The full moon 
shone propitiously upon me, as I ascended a hill, 
and discovered Florence at a diftance, surrounded 
with gardens and terraces rising one above another. 
The serene moonlight on the pale grey tints of the 
olive, gave an elysian, visionary appearance to the 
landscape. I never beheld so mild a sky, nor such 
soft gleams: the mountains were veiled in azure 
mifts, which concealed their rugged summits, and 
the plains in vapours that smoothed their irregulari- 
ties, and diffused a faint aerial hue to which no 
description can render juftice. I could have con- 
templated such scenery for hours, and was sorry 
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when I found myself shut up from it by the gates of 
Florence. We passed several lofty palaces of the 
true Tuscan order, with ruftic arcades and ftout 
columns, whose solidity and magnificence were not 
diminished by the shades of midnight. Whilft these 
grand masses lay dark and solemn, the smooth 
flagftone, with which every ftreet is paved, received 
a chequered gleam, and the Arno, the brighteft 
radiance. Though tired with my jumble over the 
Apennines, I could not resift the pleasure of walking 
upon the banks of so celebrated a river, and crossing 
its bridges, which ftill echoed with music and con- 
versation. Having gratified the firft impulse of 
curiosity, I returned to Vaninis, and slept as well 
as my impatience would allow, till it was time next 
morning (September 15th) to visit the gallery, and 
worship the Venus de Medicis. I felt, upon entering 
this world of tafte and elegance, as if I could have 
taken up my abode in it for ever, but, confused with 
the multitude of objects, I knew not where to turn 
myself, and ran childishly by the ample ranks of 
sculptures, like a butterfly in a parterre, that skims 
before it fixes, over ten thousand flowers. Having 
taken my course down one side of the gallery, I 
turned the angle and discovered another long per- 
spective, equally ftored with prodigies of bronze and 
marble, paintings on the walls, on the ceilings, in 
short, everywhere. A minute brought me to the 
extremity of this range, vaft as it was; then, flying 
down a third, adorned in the same delightful 
manner, I paused under the buft of Jupiter Olym- 
pius; and began to reflect a little more maturely 
upon the company in which I found myself. Oppo- 
site, appeared the majeftic features of Minerva, 
breathing divinity: and Cybele, the mother of the 
gods. I bowed low to the awful powers; but seeing 
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a black figure juft by, whose colour and attitude 
seemed to announce the deity of sleep, I made 
immediately up to it. You know my fondness for 
this drowsy personage, and that it is not the firft 
time I have quitted the moft splendid society for 
him. I found him at present, of touchftone, with the 
countenance of a towardly brat, sleeping ill through 
indigeftion. The artift had not conceived such high 
ideas of the god as live in my bosom, or else he never 
would have represented him with so little grace or 
dignity. Displeased at finding my favourite subject 
profaned, the lively transports of enthusiasm began 
in some degree to be dissipated, and I felt myself 
calm enough to follow the herd of guides and specta- 
tors from chamber to chamber, and cabinet to 
cabinet, without falling into errors of rapture and 
inspiration. We were led slowly and moderately 
through the large rooms, containing the portraits. 
of painters, good, bad, and indifferent, from 
Raffaelle to Liotard; then into a museum of bronzes, 
which would afford both amusement and inftruction 
for years. To one who can never behold an ancient 
lamp or tripod, without the associations of those 
who sacrificed on the one, and meditated by the 
other, imagine what pleasure such a repository muft 
have communicated. When I had alarmed, not 
satisfied, my curiosity by rapidly running over a 
multitude of candelabrums, urns, and sacred utensils, 
we entered a small luminous apartment, surrounded 
with cases richly decorated, and filled with the moft 
exquisite models of workmanship in bronze and 
various metals, classed in exact order. Here are 
crowds of diminutive deities and tutelary lars, to 
whom the superftition of former days attributed 
those midnight murmurs which were believed to 
presage the misfortunes of a family. Amongft these 
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now neglected images are preserved a vaft number 
of talismans, cabaliftic amulets, and other grotesque 
relics of ancient credulity. In the centre of the room 
I remarked a table, beautifully formed of polished 
gems, and, near it, the ftatue of a genius with his 
familiar serpent, and al] his attributes; the guardian 
of the treasured antiquities. From this chamber we 
were conducted into another, which o to that 
part of the gallery where the bufts of Adrian and 
Antinous are placed. Two pilafters, delicately carved 
in trophies and clufters of ancient armour, ftand on 
each side of the entrance; within are several per- 
fumed cabinets of miniatures, and a single column 
of oriental alabafter about ten feet in height, 


Lucido e terso, e bianco, pit: che latte, 


I put my guide’s patience to the proof, by remaining 
much longer than any one else ever did, in admiring 
the pillar, and rummaging the drawers of the 
cabinets. At laft, the musk with which they are im- 
pregnated, obliged me to desift, and I moved on to 
a suite of saloons, with low arched roofs, glittering 
with arabesque, in azure and gold. Severa! medal- 
lions appear amongft the wreaths of foliage, tolerably 
well painted, with representations of splendid feafts 
and tournaments, for which Florence was once so 
famous. A vaft collection of smal]) pictures, moft of 
them Flemish, covers the walls of these apartments, 
But nothing ftruck me more than a Medusa’s head 
by that surprising genius, Leonardo da Vinci. It 
appears juft severed from the body, and caft on the 
damp pavement of a cavern: a deadly paleness 
covers the countenance, and the mouth exhales a 
peftilential vapour; the snakes, which fill almoft the 
whole picture, beginning to untwift their folds; one 
or two seemed already crept away, and crawling 
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up the rock in company with toads and other veno- 
mous reptiles. The colouring of these disguftful 
objeéts is faithful to a great degree; the effect of 
light, prodigious; the whole so mafterly, that I could 
not help entering into this description, though I 
fear to little purpose; as words, at beft, convey but 
a weak idea of objects addressed to the sight alone. 
Here are a great many Polemburgs: one in particular, 
the ftrangeft I ever beheld. Inftead of those soft 
scenes of woods and waterfalls he is in general so 
fond of representing, he has chosen for his subject 
Virgil ushering Dante into the regions of eternal 
punishment, amid{t the ruins of flaming edifices 
that glare across the infernal waters. These mournful 
towers harbour innumerable shapes, all busy in 
preying upon the damned. One capital devil, in the 
form of an enormous lobfter, seems very {trenuously 
employed in mumbling a miserable mortal, who 
sprawls, though in vain, to escape from his claws, 
This performance, whimsical as it is, retains all that 
softness of tint and delicacy of pencil for which 
Polemburg is so renowned. Had not the subject so 
palpably contradicted the execution, so as to become 
remarkable, I should have passed it over, like a 
thousand more, and have brought you immediately 
to the Tribune. I dare engage our sensations were 
similar upon entering this apartment, and beholding 
such a circle of celeftials. Need I say I was enchanted 
the moment I set my feet within it, and saw full 
before me the Venus de Medicis? The warm ivory 
hue of the original marble is a beauty no copy has 
ever imitated, and the softness of the limbs exceeded 
the livelieft idea I had formed to myself of their 
perfection. Their symmetry every artift is acquainted 
with; but do you recollect a faint ruddy caft in the 
hair, which admirably relieves the whiteness of the 
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forehead? This circumftance, though perhaps acci- 
dental, {truck me as peculiarly charming; it increased 
the illusion, and helped me to imagine I beheld a 
breathing divinity. When I had taken my eyes re- 
luctantly from this beautiful object, I caft them upon 
a Morpheus of white marble, who lies slumbering 
at the feet of the goddess in the form of a graceful 
child. A dormant lion serves him for a pillow; two 
ample wings, carved with the utmoft delicacy, are 
gathered under him; two others, budding from his 
temples, half-concealed by a flow of lovely ringlets. 
His languid hands scarce hold a bunch of poppies: 
near him creeps a lizard, the companion of his cave. 
Nothing can be more juft than the expression of 
sleep in the countenance of the little divinity. His 
lion too seems perfectly lulled, and refts his muzzle 
upon his fore paws as quiet as a domeftic maftiff. 
I contemplated the God with infinite satisfaction, till 
I felt an agreeable sleepiness {teal over my senses, 
and should have liked very well to doze away a few 
hours by his side. My ill-humour at seeing this 
deity so grossly sculptured in the gallery, was dis- 
sipated by the gracefulness of his appearance in the 
Tribune. I was now contented, for the artift (to 
whom the Lord give a fair seat in paradise!) had 
realized my ideas; and, if I may venture my opinion, 
sculpture never arrived to higher perfection, and, 
at the same time, kept more juftly within its province. 
Sleeping figures with me always produce the fineft 
illusion. I easily persuade myself that I behold the 
very personage caft into the lethargic ftate, which is 
meant to be represented; and I can gaze whole 
hours upon them with complacency. But when I 
see an archer in the very act of discharging his arrow, 
a dancer with one foot in the air, or a gladiator 
extending his fift to all eternity, I grow tired, and 
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ask, when will they perform what they are about? 
When will the bow twang? the foot come to the 
ground? or the fift meet its adversary? Such weari- 
some attitudes I can view with admiration, but never 
with pleasure. The wreftlers, for example, in the 
same apartment, filled me with disguft: I cried out, 
For heaven’s sake! give the throw, and have done. 
In taking my turn round the enchanted circle, I 
discovered {till another Morpheus, ftretched care- 
lessly on a mantle, with poppies in his hands; but 
no wings grow from his temples, nor lion supports 
his head. A moth juft issuing from his chrysolite, is 
the only being which seems to have felt his soporific 
influence, whereas the other god I have mentioned, 
may vaunt the glory of subduing the moft formid- 
able of animals. The morning was gone before I 
could snatch myself from the Tribune. In my way 
home, I looked into the cathedral, an enormous 
fabric, inlaid with the richeft marbles, and covered 
with ftars, and chequered work, like an old-fashioned 
cabinet. The architect seems to have turned his 
building inside out; nothing in art being more 
ornamented than the exterior, and few churches so 
simple within. The nave is vaft and solemn, the 
dome amazingly spacious, with the high altar in its 
centre, inclosed by a circular arcade near two 
hundred feet in diameter. There is something im- 
posing in this decoration, as it suggefts the idea of a 
sanctuary, into which none but the holy ought to 
penetrate. However profane I might feel myself, 
I took the liberty of entering, and sat down in a 
niche. Not a ray of light reaches this sacred in- 
closure, but through the medium of narrow windows, 
high in the dome, and richly painted. A sort of 
yellow tint predominates, which gives additional 
solemnity to the altar, and paleness to the votary 
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before it. I was sensible of the effet, and obtained 
at leaft the colour of san¢tity. Having remained 
some time in this pious hue, I returned home and 
feafted upon grapes and ortolans with great edifica- 
tion; then walked to one of the bridges across the 
Arno, and surveyed the hills at a diftance, purpled 
by the declining sun. Its mild gleams tempted me 
to the garden of Boboli, which lies behind the 
Palazzo Pitti, ftretched out on the side of a mountain. 
I ascended terrace after terrace, robed by a thick 
underwood of bay and myrtle, above which rise 
several nodding towers, and a long sweep of vener- 
able wall, almoft entirely concealed by ivy. You 
would have been enraptured with the broad masses 
of shade and dusky alleys that opened as I advanced, 
with white ftatues of fauns and sylvans glimmering 
amongft them; some of which pour water into 
sarcophagi of the pureft marble, covered with 
antique relievos. The capitals of columns and ancient 
friezes are scattered about as seats. On these I re- 
posed myself, and looked up to the cypress groves 
which spring above the thickets; then, plunging into 
their retirements, I followed a winding path, which 
led me by a series of fteep ascents to a green platform 
overlooking the whole extent of wood, with Florence 
deep beneath, and the tops of the hills which en- 
circle it jagged with pines; here and there a convent, 
or villa, whitening in the sun. This scene extends as 
far as the eye can reach. Still ascending I attained 
the brow of the eminence, and had nothing but the 
fortress of Belvedere, and two or three open porticos 
above me. On this elevated situation, I found 
several walks of trellis-work, clothed with luxuriant 
vines, that produce, to my certain knowledge, the 
moft delicious clufters. A colossal ftatue of Ceres, 
her hands extended in the act of scattering fertility 
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over the country, crowns the summit, where I 
lingered, to mark the landscape fade, and the bright 
skirts of the weftern clouds die gradually away. 
Then descending alley after alley, and bank after 
bank, I came to the orangery in front of the palace, 
disposed in a grand amphitheatre, with marble 
niches relieved by dark foliage, out of which spring 
tall aerial cypresses. This spot brought the scenery of 
an antique Roman garden full into my mind. I 
expected every inftant to be called to the table of 
Lucullus hard by, in one of the porticos, and to 
{tretch myself on his purple triclinia; but waiting in 
vain for a summons till the approach of night, I 
returned delighted with a ramble that had led my 
imagination so far into antiquity. 


Friday, Sept. 16. My impatience to hear Pac- 
chierotti called me up with the sun. I blessed a day 
which was to give me the greateft of musical plea- 
sures, and travelled gaily towards Lucca, along a 
fertile plain, bounded by rocky hills, and scattered 
over with towns and villages. We passed Piftoia in 
hafte, and about three in the afternoon entered the 
Lucchese territory, by a clean paved road, which 
runs through some of the pleasanteft copses imagin- 
able, bordered with variety of heaths and broom in 
blossom. Sometimes it conducted us down slopes, 
overgrown with shrubby cheftnuts and arbor vite; 
sometimes, between groves of cypress and pines laden 
with cones: a red soil peeping forth from the vegeta- 
tion, adds to the richness of the landscape, which 
swells all the way into gentle acclivities: and, round 
the town, spreads into mountains, green to their 
very summits, and diversified with gardens and 
palaces. A more pleasing scenery can with difficulty 
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be imagined. I was quite charmed with beholding 
it, as I knew very well that the opera would keep 
me a long while chained down in its neighbourhood. 
Happy for me that the environs of Lucca were so 
beautiful; since I defy almoft any city to contain 
more ugliness within its walls. Narrow ftreets and 
dismal alleys; wide gutters and cracked pavements; 
everybody in black, according with the gloom of 
their habitations, which however are large and lofty 
enough of conscience; but having all grated windows, 
they convey none but dark and dungeon-like ideas. 
My. spirits fell many degrees upon entering this 
sable capital; and when I found Friday was meagre 
day, in every sense of the word, with its inhabitants, 
and no opera to be performed, I grew terribly out 
of humour, and shut myself up in a chamber of 
the inn; which, to complete my misfortune, was 
crowded with human lumber. Inftead of a delight- 
ful symphony, I heard nothing for some time but 
the clatter of plates and the swearing of waiters. 
Amongit the number of my tormentors was a whole 
Genoese family of diftinction; very fat and sleek, 
and terribly addicted to the violin. Hearing of my 
‘fondness for music, they speedily got together a few 
scrapers, and began such an academia as drove me 
to one end of the room, whilft they possessed the 
other. The hopes and heir of the family, a coarse, 
chubby dolt of about eighteen, played out of all 
time, and, during the intervals of repose, he gave 
his elbow, burft out into a torrent of commonplace, 
which completed, you may imagine, my felicity. 
Pacchierotti, whom they all worshipped in their 
heavy way, sat silent the while in a corner; the second 
Soprano warbled, not absolutely ill, at the harpsi- 
chord; whilft the old lady, young lady, and attendant 
females, kept ogling him with great perseverance. 
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Those who could not get in, squinted through the 
crevices of the door. Abbés and greyhounds were 
fidgetting continually about. In short, I was so 
worried, that, pleading headaches and lassitudes, 
I escaped about ten o’clock, and shook myself, when 
I got safe into my apartment, like a spaniel juft fresh 
from a dripping copse. 
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OU ask how I ee 

pass my time. Generally upon 

Y the sin wi eacaciiticsarteaas 
flourishes; from I may catch a 


glimpse rua the diftant sea; my horse tied to a 
cypress, and myself caft upon the grass, like Pal- 
marin of Oliva, with a tablet and pencil in my 
hand, a basket of grapes by my side, and a crooked 
ftick to shake down the chefinuts. I have bidden 
adieu, several days ago, to the dinners and glories 
of the town, to visits and conversationes, ag pens 
come thither in an evening, juft time enough for the 
5 march which precedes Pacchierotti in Quinto 
abio. Sometimes he accompanies me in my 
ig eae m8 a7 utter discontent of the Lucchese, 
swear I shall ruin their Opera, by leading him 
such confounded rambles amongft the mountains, 
and exposing him to the inclemency of winds and 
showers. One day they made a vehement remon- 
firance, but in vain; for the next, away we trotted 
over hill and dale, and ftayed so late in the evening, 
that cold and hoarseness were the consequence. The 
whole republic was thrown into commotion, and 
some of its prime minifters were deputed to harangue 
Pacchierotti upon the rides he had committed. 
Billingsgate never produced such furious orators. 
Had the safety of their mighty ftate depended upon 
this imprudent excursion, they could not have 
vociferated with greater violence. You know I am 
rather energetic, and, to say truth, I had very 
nearly got into a scrape of importance, and drawn 
down the execrations of the Gonfalonier and all his 
council upon my head, in defending him, and in 
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openly declaring our intention of taking, next 
morning, another ride over the rocks, and absolutely 
losing ourselves in the clouds which veil their 
acclivities. These terrible threats were put into execu- 
tion, and yefterday we made a tour of about thirty 
miles upon the high lands, and visited a variety of 
caftles and palaces. The Conte Nobili conducted us, 
a noble Lucchese, born in Flanders and educated at 
Paris. He possesses the greateft elegance of imagina- 
tion, and a degree of sensibility rarely met with 
upon our gross planet. The way did not appear 
tedious in such company. The sun was tempered by 
light clouds, and a soft autumnal haze refted upon 
the hills, covered with shrubs and olives. The 
diftant plains and forefts appeared tinted with deep 
blue, and I am now convinced the azure so prevalent 
in Velvet Breughel’s landscapes is not exaggerated. 
After riding for six or seven miles along the culti- 
vated levels, we began to ascend a rough slope, over- 
grown with cheftnuts; here and there, some vines 
{treaming in garlands displayed their clufters. A 
great many loose fragments and ftumps of ancient 
pomegranates perplexed our route, which continued, 
turning and winding through this wilderness, till 
it opened on a sudden to the side of a lofty mountain, 
covered with tufted groves, among{t which hangs 
the princely caftle of the Garzonis, on the very side 
of a precipice. Alcina could not have chosen a more 
romantic situation. The garden lies extended 
beneath, gay with flowers, and glittering with com- 
partments of spar, which, though in no great purity 
of tafte, has an enchanted effect, for the firft time. 
Two large marble basins, with jet-d’eaux, seventy 
feet in height, divide the parterres; from the ex- 
tremity of which rises a rude cliff, shaded with firs 
and ilex, and cut into terraces. Leaving our horses 
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at the great gate of this magic enclosure, we passed 
through the spray of the fountains, and mounting 
an endless flight of {teps, entered an alley of oranges, 
and gathered ripe fruit from the trees. Whilft we 
were thus employed, the sun broke from the clouds, 
and lighted up the green of the vegetation; at the 
same time spangling the waters, which pour copiously 
down a succession of rocky terraces, and sprinkle 
the impending citron-trees with perpetual dew. 
These {treams issue from a chasm in the cliff, sur- 
rounded by cypresses, which conceal by their thick 
branches some pavilions with baths. Above arises a 
colossal ftatue of Fame, boldly carved, and in the 
very act of ftarting from the precipices. A narrow 
path leads up to the feet of the goddess, on which I 
reclined; whilft a vaft column of water arching over 
my head, fell, without even wetting me with its 
spray, into the depths below. I could with difficulty 
prevail upon myself to abandon this cool recess, 
which the fragrance of bay and orange, extracted 
by conftant showers, rendered uncommonly luxuri- 
ous. At laft I consented to move on, through a dark 
walk of ilex, which, to the credit of Signor Garzoni 
be it spoken, is suffered to grow as wild, and as 
foreft-like, as it pleases. This grove is suspended on 
the mountain side, whose summit is clothed with a 
boundless wood of olives, and forms, by its willowy 
colour, a ftriking contraft with the deep verdure of 
its base. After refting a few moments in the shade, 
we proceeded to a long avenue (bordered by aloes 
in bloom, forming majeftic pyramids of flowers 
thirty feet high) which led us to the palace. This was 
soon run over. Then, mounting our horses, we wound 
amongft sunny vales, and inclosures with myrtle 
hedges, till we came to a rapid fteep. We felt the 
heat moft powerfully in ascending it, and were glad 
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to take refuge under a continued bower of vines, 

which continues for miles along its summit, almoft 

without interruption. These arbours afforded us 

both shade and refreshment; I fell upon the clufters 

which formed our ceiling, like a native of the north, 

unused to such luxuriance: one of those Goths, which 
Gray so poetically describes, who 


Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 


I wish you had journeyed with us under this fruitful 
canopy, and observed the partial sunshine through 
its transparent leaves, and the glimpses of the blue 
sky it every now and then admitted. I say only 
every now and then, for in moft places a sort of 
verdant gloom prevailed, exquisitely agreeable in 
so hot a day. But such luxury did not laft, you may 
suppose, for ever. We were soon forced from our 
covert, and obliged to traverse a mountain exposed 
to the sun, which had dispersed every cloud, and 
shone with intolerable brightness. On the other side 
of this extensive eminence lies a paftoral hillock, 
surrounded by others, woody and irregular. Wide 
vineyards and fields of Indian corn lay between, 
across which the Conte Nobili conducted us to his 
house, where we found prepared a very comfortable 
dinner. We drank the growth of the spot, and defied 
Conftantia and the Cape to exceed it. Afterwards, 
retiring into a wood of the Marchese Mansi, with 
neat pebble walks and trickling rivulets, we sipped 
coffee and loitered till sunset. It was then time to 
return: the dews began to fall, and the mifts to rise 
from the valleys. The profound calm and silence of 
evening threw us all three into our reveries. We 
went pacing along heedlessly, juft as our horses 
pleased, without hearing any sound but their fteps. 
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Between nine and ten we entered the gates of Lucca. 
Pacchierotti coughed, and halfits inhabitants wished 
us at the devil. 


I think now I have detained you long enough with 
my excursions: you mutt require a little repose; for 
my own part, I am heartily tired. I intended to say 
some things about certain owls, amongtft other griev- 
ances I am peftered with in this republic; but shall 
cut them all short, and wish you good night; for the 
opera is already begun, and I would not miss the 
firft, glorious recitative for the empire of Trebizond. 
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Livourno, Odtober 2nd. 


O sooner were we beyond the gates than 
N found ourselves in narrow roads, shut 
‘ in by vines and grassy banks of canes — 
and osiers, rising high above our carriage and 
waving their leaves in the air. Through the openings, 
which sometimes intervene, we discovered a variety 
of hillocks clothed with shrubberies and verdure, 
ruined towers looking out of the bushes, not one 
without a romantic tale attending it. This sort of 
scenery lafted till, passing the baths, we beheld Pisa, 
rising from an extensive plain, the moft open we had 
as yet seen in Italy, crossed by an aqueduct. We 
were set down immediately before the Duomo, 
which ftands insulated in a verdant opening, and is 
by far the moft curious edifice my eyes ever viewed. 
Don’t ask of what shape or architecture; it is almoft 
impossible to tell, so great is the confusion of orna- 
ments. The capitals of the columns and carving of 
the architraves, as well as the form of the arches, 
are evidently of Grecian design, but Gothic pro- 
portions. The dome gives the mass an oriental 
appearance, which helped to bewilder me; in short, 
I have dreamed of such buildings, but little thought 
they exifted. On one side you survey the famous 
tower, as perfectly awry as I expected; on the other, 
the baptiftery, a circular edifice diftinét from the 
church and right opposite its principal entrance, 
crowded with sculptures and topped by the ftrang- 
eft of cupolas. 
Having indulged my curiosity with this singular 
prospect for some moments, we entered the cathedral 
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and admired the ftately columns of porphyry and 
of the rareft marbles, supporting a roof which, like 
the reft of the building, shines with gold. A pave- 
ment of the brighteft mosaic completes its magnifi- 
cence: all around are sculptures by M. Ang. 
Buonaroti, and paintings by the moft diftinguished 
artifts. We examined them all, and then walked 
down the nave and remarked the ftriking effect of 
the baptiftery, seen in perspective through the bronze 
portals, which you know, I suppose, are covered 
with relievos of the fineft workmanship. These noble 
valves were thrown wide open, and we passed 
between them to examine the alabafter font in the 
baptiftery, conftructed after the primitive ritual, 
and exquisitely wrought. Many palm-trees appear 
amongft the carved work, which seem to indicate 
the former connexions of the Pisanese with Paleftine. 
Our next object was the Campo Santo, which 
forms one side of the opening in which the cathedral 
is situated. The walls, and Gothic tabernacle above 
the entrance, rising from a level turf, appear as fresh 
as if built within the century, and, preserving a neat 
ftraw colour, have the cleaneft effect imaginable. 
Our guide unlocking the gates, we entered a spacious 
cloifter, forming an oblong quadrangle, which en- 
closes the sacred earth of Jerusalem, conveyed thither 
about the period of the crusades, the days of Pisanese 
prosperity. The holy mould produces a rampant 
crop of weeds, but none are permitted to spring 
from the pavement, which is entirely composed of 
tombs with slabs and monumental inscriptions, 
smoothly laid. Ranges of slender pillars, formed of 
the whiteft marble and gliftening in the sun, support 
the arcade of the cloifter, which is carved with in- 
numerable ftars and roses, partly Gothic and partly 
Saracenial. Strange paintings of hell and the devil, 
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moftly taken from Dante’s rhapsodies, cover the walls 
of these fantaftic galleries, attributed to the venerable 
Giotto and Bufalmacco, whom Boccacce mentions 
in his Decamerone. Beneath, along the base of the 
columns, rows of pagan sarcophagi are placed, to 
my no small surprise; as I could not have supposed 
the Pisanese sufficiently tolerant to admit profane 
sculptures within such consecrated precincts. How- 
ever, there they are, as well as fifty other contra- 
dictory ornaments. I was quite seized by the f{trange- 
ness of the place, and paced fifty times round and 
round the cloifters, discovering at every time some 
odd novelty. When tired, I seated myself on a fair 
slab of giallo antico, that looked a little cleaner than 
its neighbours (which I only mention to identify 
the precise point of view), and looking through the 
filigreed tracery of the arches observed the domes of 
the cathedral, cupola of the baptiftery, and roof of 
the leaning tower, rising above the leads, and form- 
ing the f{trangeft assemblage of pinnacles, perhaps, 
in Europe. The place is neither sad nor solemn; the 
arches are airy, the pillars light, and there is so 
much caprice, such an exotic look in the whole scene, 
that without any violent effort of fancy one might 
imagine one’s self in fairy land. Every object is new, 
every ornament original; the mixture of antique 
sarcophagi with Gothic sepulchres, completes the 
vagaries of the prospect, to which, one day or other, 
I think of returning, to act a visionary part, hear 
visionary music and commune with sprites, for I 
shall never find in the whole universe besides, so 
whimsical a theatre. It was between ten and eleven 
when we entered the Campo Santo, and one o’clock 
{truck, before I could be persuaded to leave it; 
and ’twas the sun which then drove me away, whose 
heat was so powerful that all the inhabitants of Pisa 
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showed their wisdom by keeping within doors. 
Not an animal appeared in the ftreets, except five 
camels laden with water, {talking along a range of 
garden walls and pompous mansions, with an awning 
before every door. We were obliged to follow their 
{teps, at leaft a quarter of a mile, before we reached 
our inn. Ice was the firft thing I sought after, and 
when I had swallowed an unreasonable portion, I 
began not to think quite so much of the deserts of 
Africa, as the heat and the camels had induced me 
to do a moment ago. Early in the afternoon, we 
proceeded to Livourno, through a wild tra¢t of foreft, 
somewhat in the ftyle of our English parks. The trees 
in some places formed such shady arbours, that we 
could not resift the desire of walking beneath them, 
and were well rewarded; for after ftruggling 
through a rough thicket, we entered a lawn hemmed 
in by oaks and chesnuts, which extends several 
leagues along the coaft and conceals the prospect 
of the ocean; but we heard its murmur. Nothing 
could be smoother or more verdant than the herbage, 
which was sprinkled with daisies and purple cro- 
cuses as in the month of May. I felt all the genial 
sensations of spring fteal into my bosom, and was 
greatly delighted upon discovering vaft bushes of 
myrtle in bloom. The softness of the air, the sound 
of the diftant surges, the evening gleams, and repose 
of the landscape, quieted the tumult of my spirits, 
and I experienced the calm of my infant hours. 
I lay down in the open turf-walks between the 
shrubberies, liftlessly surveyed the cattle browsing 
at a diftance, and the blue hills that rose above the 
foliage and bounded the view. During a few 
moments I had forgotten every care; but when I 
began to enquire into my happiness, I found it 
vanish. I felt myself without those I love moft, in 
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situations they would have warmly admired, and 
without them these pleasant lawns and woodlands 
were of little avail. On the contrary, they reminded 
me so ftrongly of their absence, that my joy was 
changed into tears. I looked earneftly at the 
diftant hills, and sighed: I scattered the blossoms 
I had gathered, and cried out incessantly, Let us 
drive away. 

We had not left this woody region far behind, when 
the Fanalé began to lift itself above the horizon; the 
Fanalé you have so often mentioned; the sky and 
ocean glowing with amber light, and the ships out 
at sea appearing in a golden haze, of which we have 
no conception in our northern climates. Such a 
prospect, together with the fresh gales from the Medi- 
terranean, charmed me; I hurried immediately to 
the port and sat on a reef of rocks, liftening to the 
waves that broke amongft them. 


LETTER XVI 
Odtober 3rd. 


WENT, as you would have done, to walk on 
if the mole as soon as the sun began to shine upon 

it. Its conftruction you are no ftranger to; there- 
fore I think I may spare myself the trouble of saying 
more about it, except that the port which it embraces 
is no longer crowded. Inftead of ten ranks of vessels, 
there are only three; and those consift chiefly of Cor- 
sican galleys, that look as poor and tattered as their 
mafters. Not much attention did I beftow upon such 
objects, but, taking my seat at the extremity of the 
quay, surveyed the smooth plains of ocean, the coaft 
scattered over with watch-towers, and the rocky isle 
of Gorgona, emerging from the morning mifts, which 
ftill lingered upon the horizon. Whilft I was musing 
upon the scene, and calling up all that train of ideas 
before my imagination, which possessed your own 
upon beholding it, an ancient figure, with a beard 
that would have suited a sea-god, f{tepped out of a 
boat, and tottering up the fteps of the quay, pre- 
sented himself before me with a basket in his hand. 
He ftayed dripping a few moments before he pro- 
nounced a syllable, and when he began his dis- 
course, I was in doubt whether I should not have 
moved. off in a hurry; there was something so wan 
and singular in his countenance. Except this being, 
no other was visible for a quarter of a mile at leaft. 
I knew not what ftrange adventure I might be upon 
the point of commencing, or what message I was to 
expect from the submarine divinities. However, after 
all my conjectures, the figure turned out to be no 
other than an old fisherman, who having picked up 
a few branches of red coral, offered them to sale. 
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I eagerly made the purchase, and thought myself a 
favourite of Neptune, since he allowed me to ac- 
quire, with such facility, some of his moft beautiful 
ornaments. My bargain thus expeditiously con- 
cluded, I ran along the quay with my basket of 
coral, and, taking boat, was rowed back to the gate 
of the port. The carriage waited there; I filled it 
with jasmine, shut myself up in the shade of the 
green blinds, and was driven away at a rate that 
‘favoured my impatience. We bowled smoothly 
over the lawns described in my laft letter, amongft 
myrtles in flower, that would have done honour to 
Juan Fernandes. Arrived at Pisa, I scarcely 
allowed myself a moment to revisit the Campo 
Santo, but after taking my usual portion of ice and 
pomegranate seeds, hurried on to Lucca as faft as 
the horses could carry me, threw the whole idle 
town into a ftare by my speedy return, and gave 
myself up to Q, Fabio. 


Next day (October 4th) was passed in running 
over my old haunts upon the hills, and bidding 
farewell to several venerable cheftnuts, for which I 
had contracted a sort of friendship, by often ex- 
periencing their protection. I could not help feeling 
some melancholy sensations, when I turned round, 
the laft time, to bid them adieu. Who knows but 
some dryad, inclosed within them, was conscious of 
my gratitude, and noted it down on the bark of her 
tree? It was late before I finished my excursion, 
and soon after I had walked as usual upon the ram- 
parts, the opera began. ; 
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Florence, O¢tober 5th. 


T was not without regret that I forced myself 
I from Lucca. We had all the same road to go 

over again, that brought us to this important re- 
public, but we broke down by way of variety. The 
wind was chill, the atmosphere damp and clogged 
with unwholesome vapours, through which we were 
forced to walk for a league, whilft our chaise lagged 
after us. Taking shelter in a miserable cottage, we re- 
mained shivering and shaking till the carriage was in 
some sort of order, and then proceeded so slowly that 
we did not arrive at Florence till late in the evening. 
We found an apartment over the Arno prepared for 
our reception. The river, swollen with rains, roared 
like a mountain torrent. Throwing open my windows, 
I viewed its agitated course by the light of the moon, 
half concealed in ftormy clouds, which hung above 
the fortress of the Belvedere, and caft a lowering 
gleam over the hills, which rise above the town, and 
wave with cypress. I sat contemplating the effect of 
the shadows on the bridge, on the heights of Boboli, 
and the mountain covered with pale olive-groves, 
amongtft which a convent is situated, till the moon 
sank into the darkeft quarter of the sky, and a bell 
began to toll. Its sullen sound filled me with sadness: 
I closed the casements, called for lights, ran to a 
harpsichord Vannini had prepared for me, and 
played somewhat in the ftrain of Jomelli’s Miserere. 


O@ober 6th. Every cloud was dispersed when I 
arose; the sunbeams glittered on the ftream, and the 
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purity and transparence of the ether added new 
charms to the woody eminences around. Such was 
the clearness of the air, that even objects on the 
diftant mountains were diftinguishable. I felt quite 
revived by this exhilarating prospect, and walked 
in the splendour of sunshine to the porticos beneath 
the famous gallery, then to an antient caftle, raised 
in the days of the Republic, which fronts the grand © 
piazza. Colossal ftatues and venerable terms are 
placed before it. On one side a fountain, clung 
round with antick figures of bronze, by John of 
Bologna, so admirably wrought as to hold me 
several minutes in aftonishment. On the other, 
three lofty Gothic arches, and under one of them 
the Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini raised on a pedeftal, 
incomparably designed and executed; which I could 
not behold uninterefted, since its author has ever 
occupied a diftinguished place in my kalendar of 
genius. Having examined some groups of sculptures 
by Baccio Bandinelli and other mighty artifts, I 
entered the court of the caftle, dark and deep, as if 
hewn out of a rock, surrounded by a vaulted arcade 
covered with arabesque ornaments and supported 
by pillars almoft as uncouthly carved as those of 
Persepolis. In the mid{t appears a marble fount with 
an image of bronze, that looks quite ftrange and 
cabaliftic. I leaned againft it to look up to the 
summits of the walls, which rise to a vaft height, 
from whence springs a slender tower. Above, in the 
apartments of the caftle, are ftill preserved numbers 
of curious cabinets, tables of inlaid gems, and a 
thousand rarities, colleted by the house of Medici, 
but exposed by the present sovereign of Tuscany to 
public sale. It was not without indignation that I 
learnt this new mark of contempt which the Auftrians 
beftow on the memory of those illuftrious patrons 
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of the Arts; whom, being unwilling to imitate, they 
affect to despise as a race of merchants whose example 
it would be abasing their dignity to follow. I could 
have ftayed much longer to enjoy the novelty and 
{trangeness of the place; but it was right to pay 
some compliments of form. That duty over, I dined 
in peace and solitude, read over your letters, and 
repaired, as evening drew on, to the thickets of 
Boboli. What a serene sky! what mellowness in the 
tints of the mountains! A purple haze concealed 
the bases, whilft their summits were invefted with 
saffron light, discovering every white cot and every 
copse that clothed their declivities. The prospect 
widened as I ascended the terraces of the garden. 
After traversing many long alleys, brown with im- 
pending foliage, I reached the opening on the brow 
of the hill, and seated myself under the ftatue of 
Ceres. I surveyed the mosaic cupolas of the Duomo, 
its quaint turret, and one {till more grotesque in its 
neighbourhood, built not improbably in the ftyle 
of ancient Etruria. Beyond this singular group of 
buildings a plain ftretches itself far and wide, 
scattered over with villas, gardens, and groves of 
pine and olive, quite to the feet of the mountains. 
After I had marked the sun’s going down, I went 
through a plat of vines hanging on the fteeps to a 
little eminence, round which the wood grows wilder 
and more luxuriant, and the cypresses shoot up to 
a surprising elevation. The pruners have spared this 
sylvan corner, and suffered the bays to put forth their 
branches, and the ilex to dangle over the walks, many 
of whose entrances are nearly over-grown. I enjoyed 
the gloom of these shady arbours, in the midft of 
which rises a lofty pavilion with galleries running 
round it, not unlike the idea one forms of Turkish 
Chiosks. Beneath, lies a garden of vines and rose 
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trees, which I visited, and found a spring under a 
ruftic arch of grotto-work fringed round with ivy. 
Millions of fish inhabit here, of that beautiful 
glittering species which comes from China. This 
golden nation were leaping after insects as I ftood 
gazing upon the deep clear water, and liftening to 
the drops that trickle from the cove. Opposite to 
which, at the end of an alley of vines, you discover 
an oval basin, and in the midft of it a ftatue of 
Ganymede, sitting reclined upon the eagle, full of 
that graceful langour so peculiarly Grecian. Whilft 
I was musing on the margin of the spring (for I 
returned to it after cafting a look upon the sculpture), 
the moon rose above the tufted foliage of the terraces. 
Her silver brightness was ftrongly contrafted by the 
deep green of the holm-oak and bay, amongft which 
I descended by several flights of ftairs, with neat 
marble baluftrades crowned by vases of aloes. It 
was about seven o’clock, and everybody was 
jumbling to my Lord ‘T—’s, who lives in a fine house 
all over blue and silver, with ftuffed birds, alabafter 
Cupids, and a thousand prettinesses more; but, 
after all, neither he nor his abode are worth mention- 
ing. I found a deal of slopping and sipping of tea 
going forwards, and many dawdlers assembled. As 
I can say little good of the party, I had better shut 
the door, and conduct you to the opera, which is 
really a ftriking spectacle. However, it being 
addressed to the sight alone, I was soon tired, and 
gave myself up to conversation. Bedini, firft Soprano, 
put my patience to severe proof, during the’ few 
minutes I attended. You never beheld such a por- 
poise. If these animals were to sing, I should con- 
jecture it would be in his ftyle. You may suppose 
how often I invoked Pacchierotti, and regretted the 
lofty melody of Quinto Fabio. Everybody seemed as 
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well contented as if there were no such thing as 
good singing in the world, except a Neapolitan 
duchess who delighted me by her vivacity. We took 
our fill of maledi¢tions, and went home equally 
pleased with each other for having mutually exe- 
crated both singers and audience. This, you will say, 
is not infinitely to our advantage. That I allow; but 
tell you truth I muft, whether I will or not. Some 
demon, envious of your having too favorable an 
opinion of me, forces me every now and then to 
confessions, which ought to go great lengths to 
deftroy it. Left, therefore, I should transgress all 
bounds during this communicative moment, and 
disclose adventures, sacred as the myfteries of 
Eleusis, I had better fold up my letter, and assure 


you abruptly of my remaining ever, your affectionate 
Fo. GC, 
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LEE E ReexViilt 
Oédtober 22. 


HEY say the air is worse this year at 

| Rome than ever, and that it would be 
madness to go thither during its malign 
influence. This was very bad news indeed to one 
heartily tired of Florence, at leaft of its society. 
Merciful powers! what a set harbour within its 
walls! * * * You may imagine I do not take vaft 
or vehement delight in this company, though very 
ingenious, praiseworthy, @c. The woods of the 
Cascini shelter me every morning; and there grows 
an old crooked ilex at their entrance, twifting round 
a pine, upon whose branches I sit for hours, hear, 
without feeling, the showers trickling above my 
head, and see the cattle browse peacefully in their 
paftures, which hazle copses, Italian pines and 
groves of cypress inclose. In the afternoon, I never 
fail hiding myself in the thickets of Boboli, and 
marking the golden glimmer of sunset between their 
leaves. The other evening, however, I varied my 
walks, and ascended one of those pleasant* hills 
which rise in the vicinity of the city, and command 
a variegated scene of spires, towns, villas, cots, and 
gardens. On the right, as you ftand upon the brow, 
appears Fesule with its turrets and white houses, 
covering a rocky mount; to the left, the vaft Val 
d’Arno loft in immensity. A Franciscan convent 
{ftands on the summit of the eminence, wrapped up 
in antient cypresses, which hinder its holy inhabi- 
tants from seeing too much of so gay a view. The 
paved ascent leading up to their abode receives also 
a shade from the cypresses which border it. Beneath 

* Mentioned by Dante in his Purgatorio. 
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this venerable avenue, crosses with inscriptions are 
placed at certain diftances, to mark the various 
moments of Chrift’s passion; as when fainting under 
his burden he halted to repose himself, or when he 
met his afflicted mother. (Giesu incontra la sua afflita 
Madre.) Above, at the end of the perspective, rises 
a chapel designed by M. A. Buonarotti; further on, 
an ancient church, encrufted with white marble, 
porphyry, and verd antique. The interior presents 
a crowded assemblage of ornaments, elaborate 
mosaic pavements and inlaid work without end. 
The high altar, placed in a semicircular recess, 
which reminded me of the church at Torcello, glitters 
with barbaric paintings on a gold ground, and 
receives the ftrongeft glow of light imaginable from 
five windows, filled up with transparent marble 
clouded like tortoiseshell. A smooth polished ftair- 
case leads to this myfterious place: another brought 
me to a subterraneous chapel, supported by confused 
groups of variegated pillars, juft visible by the 
glimmer of lamps. I thought of the Zancaroon at 
Cordova, and began reciting the firft verses of the 
Koran. Passing on, not unawed, I followed some 
flights of fteps, which terminate in the neat cloifters 
of the convent, in perfect preservation, but totally 
deserted. Ranges of citron and aloes fill up the 
quadrangle, whose walls are hung with superftitious 
pictures moft singularly fancied. The Jesuits were 
the laft tenants of this retirement, and seem to have 
had great reason for their choice. Its peace and 
{tillness delighted me. I ftayed till sunset, and then, 
{tretching myself out at length upon the level green 
which forms the summit of the hill, looked down 
upon the plains below, between the cypresses, and 
marked the awful waving of their boughs. Next 
day a very opposite scene engaged me, though much 
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againft my will. Her R.H. the G. Duchess having 
produced a princess in the night, everybody put on 
grand gala in the morning, and I was carried, along 
with the glittering tide of courtiers, minifters, and 
ladies, to see the chriftening. After hearing the 
Grand Duke talk politics for some time, the doors 
of a temporary chapel were thrown open. Trumpets 
flourished, processions marched, and the archbishop 
began his business at an altar of massive gold, placed 
under a yellow silk pavilion, with pyramids of lights 
before it. Wax tapers, though it was noon-day, 
shone in every corner of the apartments. Two rows 
of pages, gorgeously accoutred, and holding enor- 
mous torches, {tood.on each side his Royal Highness, 
and made him the prettieft courtesies imaginable, 
to the sound of an execrable band of music, though 
led by Nardini. The poor old archbishop, who looked 
very piteous and saint-like, {truck up the Te Deum 
with a quavering voice, and the reft followed him 
full gallop. That ceremony dispatched, (for his R.H. 
was in a mighty fidget to shrink back into his 
beloved obscurity,) the crowd dispersed, and I went, 
with a few others, to dine at my Lord Tilney’s. 
Evening drawing on, I ran to throw myself once 
more into the woods of Boboli, and remained till it 
was night in their profound recesses. Really this 
garden is enough to bewilder an enthusiattic spirit; 
there is something so solemn in its shades, its avenues, 
and spires of cypresses. When I had mused for 
many a melancholy hour amongft them, I emerged 
into the orangery before the palace, which overlooks 
the largeft diftrict of the town, and beheld, as I 
slowly descended the road which leads up to it, 
certain bright lights glancing about the cupola of 
the Duomo and the points of the higheft towers. At 
firft I thought them meteors, or those illusive fires. 
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which often dance before the eye of my imagination; 
but soon I was convinced of their reality; for in a 
few minutes the battlements of the old caftle, which 
I remember mentioning in a former letter, shone 
with lamps; the lantern of the cathedral was lighted 
up on a sudden; whilft a ftream of torches ran along 
its fantaftic turrets. 

I enjoyed this prospect at a diftance: when near, 
my pleasure was greatly diminished, for half the fish 
in the town were frying to rejoice the hearts of H.R. 
Highness’s loyal subjects, and bonfires blazing in 
every {treet and alley. Hubbubs and ftinks of every 
denomination drove me quickly to the theatre; but 
that was all glitter and glare. No tafte, no arrange- 
ment, paltry looking-glasses, and rat’s tail candles. 
I had half a mind to return to Boboli. 
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O@ober 23rd. 


O you recolle& our evening rambles laft 
I) year, upon the hill of pines? I remember 


we often fancied the scene like Valombrosa; 
and vowed, if ever an occasion offered, to visit that 
deep retirement. I had put off the execution of this 
pilgrimage from day to day till the warm weather 
was gone; and the Florentines declared I should be 
frozen if I attempted it. Everybody ftared laft night 
at the Opera when I told them I was going to bury 
myself in fallen leaves, and hear no music but their 
ruftlings. 

Mr was juft as eager as myself to escape the 
chit-chat and nothingness of Florence; so we finally 
determined upon our expedition, and mounting 
our horses, set out this morning, happily without 
any company but the spirit which led us along. We 
had need of inspiration, since nothing else, I think, 
would have tempted us over such dreary, unintereft- 
ing hillocks as rise from the banks of the Arno. The 
hoary olive is their principal vegetation; so that 
Nature, in this country, seems in a withering decrepit 
{tate, and may not unaptly be compared to “‘an old 
woman clothed in grey.” However, we did not 
suffer the prospect to damp our enthusiasm, which 
was the better preserved for Valombrosa. About 
half way, our palfreys thought proper to look out 
for some oats, and I to creep into a sort of granary 
in the midft of a barren wafte, scattered over with 
white rocks, that refleGed more heat than I cated 
for, although I had been told snow and ice were to 
be my portion. Seating myself on the floor between 
heaps of corn, I reached down a few purple clufters 
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of muscadine grapes, which hung to dry in the ceiling, 
and amused myself very pleasantly with them till 
the horses had finished their meal and it was lawful 
to set forwards. We met with nothing but rocky 
{teeps shattered into fragments, and such roads as 
half inclined us to repent our undertaking; but cold 
was not yet amongft the number of our evils. At laft, 
after ascending a tedious while, we began to feel 
the wind blow sharply from the peaks of the moun- 
tains, and to hear the murmur of the forefts of pine. 
A paved path leads across them, quite darkened by 
boughs, which meeting over our heads caft a gloom 
and a chillness below that would have ftopped the 
proceedings of reasonable mortals, and sent them to 
bask in the plain; but, being not so easily discom- 
fited, we threw ourselves boldly into the grove. It 
presented one of those confusions of tall ftraight 
{tems I am so fond of, and exhaled a fresh aromatic 
odour that revived my spirits. The cold to be sure 
was piercing ; but setting that at defiance, we galloped 
on, and entered a vaft amphitheatre of lawns and 
meadows surrounded by thick woods beautifully 
green. Flocks of sheep were dispersed on the slopes, 
whose smoothness and verdure equal our English 
paftures. Steep cliffs and mountains, clothed with 
beech to their very summits, guard this retired 
valley. The herbage, moiftened by ftreams which 
fall from the eminences, has never been known to 
fade; thus, whilft the chief part of Tuscany is 
parched by the heats of summer, these upland 
meadows retain the freshness of spring. I regretted 
not having visited them sooner, as autumn had 
already made great havock amongft the foliage. 
Showers of leaves blew full in our faces as we rode 
towards the convent, placed at an extremity of the 
vale and sheltered by firs and chesnuts towering one 
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above another. Alighting before the entrance, two 
fathers came out and received us into the peace of 
their retirement. We found a blazing fire, and tables 
spread very comfortably before it, round which five 
or six overgrown friars were lounging, who seemed, 
by the sleekness and rosy hue of their countenances, 
not totally to have despised this mortal exiftence. 
_ My letters of recommendation soon brought the 
heads of the order about me, fair round figures, such 
as a Chinese would have placed in his pagoda. I 
could willingly have dispensed with their attention ; 
yet to avoid this was scarcely within the circle of 
possibility. All dinner, therefore, we endured the 
sillieft queftions imaginable; but, that dispatched, 
away flew your humble servant to the fields and 
forefts. The fathers made a shift to waddle after, as 
faft and as complaisantly as they were able, but 
were soon diftanced. Now, I found myself at liberty, 
and ran up a narrow path overhung by rock, with 
bushy chesnuts ftarting from the crevices. This led 
me into wild glens of beech-trees, moftly decayed 
and covered with moss: several were fallen. It was 
amongft these the holy hermit Gualbertus had 
his cell. I refted a moment upon one of their 
huge branches, liftening to the roar of a waterfall 
which the wood concealed; then, springing up, I 
clambered over crags and fragments, guided by the 
sound; and presently discovered a full ftream, 
precipitating itself down a cliff of pines, amongtft 
which I remained several minutes, watching the 
falling floods, till, tired with their endless succes- 
sion, I plunged into the thickest of the grove. A 
beech received me, like a second Gualbertus, in 
its hollow trunk. The dry leaves chased each other 
down the {teeps on the edge of the torrents with 
hollow ruftlings, whilft the solemn wave of the 
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fore{ts above exactly answered the idea I had formed 
of Valombrosa, 
where th’ Etrurian shades 
High overarch’t imbowr. 

The scene was beginning to take effe@, and the 
Genius of Milton to move across his favourite valley, 
when the fathers arrived, puffing and blowing, by 
an easier ascent than I knew of. Pardon me if I 
cursed their intention, and wished them as ftill as 
Gualbertus. ‘You have missed the way,” cried the 
youngeft; ‘‘the hermitage, with the fine picture by 
Andrea del Sarto, which all the English admire, is 
on the opposite side of the wood: there! don’t you 
see it on the point of the cliff?” ‘‘Yes, yes,” said I, 
a little peevishly; ‘* I wonder the devil has not pushed 
it down long ago; it seems to invite his kick.” 
‘Satan,’ answered the old Pagod, very dryly, ‘‘is 
full of malice; but whoever drinks of a spring which 
the Lord causeth to flow near the hermitage is freed 
from his illusions.”’ ‘‘Are they so?” replied I, with 
a sanctified accent, ‘“‘then I prithee conduct me 
thither, for I have great need of such salutary 
waters, being troubled with ftrange fancies and 
imaginations, such as the evil-one himself ought to 
be ashamed of inspiring.” The youngeft father 
shook his head, as much as to say, *‘ This is nothing 
more than a heretic’s whim.” The senior, muddled, 
I conjecture, set forwards with greater piety, and 
began some legendary tales of the kind which my 
soul loveth: rare ftories of caves and dens of the 
earth, inhabited by ancient men familiar with 
spirits, and not the leaft discomposed by a party of 
angels coming to dinner, or playing a game at 
miracles to pass away the evening. He pointed to 
a chasm in the cliff, round which we were winding 
by a spiral path, where Gualbertus used to sleep, 
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and, turning himself towards the weft, see a long 
succession of saints and martyrs sweeping athwart 
the sky, and tinging the clouds with brighter 
splendours than the setting sun. Here, he refted tll 
his laft hour, when the bells of the convent beneath 
(which till that moment would have made dogs 
howl had there been any within its precinéts) ftruck 
out such harmonious jingling that all the country 
around was ravished, and began lifting up their eyes 
with singular devotion; when, behold, cherubim 
appeared, light dawned, and birds chirped, although 
it was midnight. ‘‘Alas! alas! what would I not give 
to witness such a spectacle, and read my prayer- 
book by the effulgence of opening heaven!” How- 
ever, willing to see something at leaft, I crept into 
the consecrated cleft and extended myself on its 
rugged surface.—A very penitential couch! but 
commanding glorious prospects of the world below, 
which lay this evening in deep blue shade; the sun 
looking red and angry through mifty vapours, which 
prevented our discovering the Tuscan sea. 

Finding the rock as damp as might be expected, 
I soon shifted my quarters, and followed the youngeft 
father up to the Romitorio, a snug little hermitage, 
with a neat chapel, and altarpiece by Andrea del 
Sarto, which I should have more minutely examined 
in any other place, but where the wild scenery of 
hanging woods and meadows, fteep hills and nodding 
precipices, possessed my whole attention. I juft 
{tayed to tafte the holy fountain; and then, escaping 
from my conductors, ran eagerly down the path, 
leaping over the springs that crossed it, and entered 
a lawn of the smootheft turf, grazed by sheep, and 
swelling into gentle acclivities skirted by groves of 
fir, whose solemn verdure formed a contraft with its 
tender green. Beyond this pleasant opening rises a 
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second, hemmed in with copses; and ftill higher, a 
third, from whence a foreft of young pines spires up 
into a lofty theatre terminated by peaks, universally 
concealed under a thick mantle of beech, tinged with 
ruddy brown. Pausing in the midft of the lawns, and 
looking upward to the sweeps of wood which sur- 
rounded me, I addressed my orisons to the Genius 
of the place, and prayed that I might once more 
return into its bosom, and be permitted to bring 
you along with me, for surely such meads, such 
groves, were formed for our enjoyment! This little 
rite performed, I walked on quite to the extremity 
of the paftures, traversed a thicket, and found myself 
on the edge of precipices, beneath whose base the 
whole Val d’Arno lies expanded. I liftened to 
diftant murmurings in the plain, saw wreaths of 
smoke rising from the cottages, and viewed a vaft 
tract of barren country, which evening rendered ftill 
more desolate, bounded by the high mountain of 
Radicofani. Then, turning round, I beheld the whole 
extent of rock and foreft, the groves of beech, and 
wilds above the convent, glowing with fiery red, for 
the sun, making a laft effort to pierce the vapours, 
produced this effect; which was the more ftriking, 
as the sky was gloomy, and the reft of the prospect 
of a melancholy blue. Returning slowly homeward, 
I marked the warm glow deserting the eminences, 
and heard the bell toll sullenly to vespers. ‘The young 
boys of the seminary were moving in a body to 
their dark enclosure, all dressed in black. Many of 
them looked pale and wan. I wished to ask them 
whether the solitude of Valombrosa suited their age 
and vivacity; but a tall spectre of a prieft drove them 
along like a herd, and presently, the gates opening, 
I saw them no more. A sadness I could scarcely 
account for, came over me: I shivered at the bare 
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idea of being cooped up in such a place, and seeing 
no other living objects than scarecrow priefts and 
friars; to hear every day the same dull service, and 
droning organ; view the same cloifters; be led the 
same walks; watched, cribbed, confined, and filled 
with superftitious terrors. The night was growing 
chill, the winds boifterous, and in the intervals of 
the gufts I had the addition of a lamentable screech 
owl to raise my spirits. Upon the whole, I was not 
at all concerned to meet the fathers, who came out 
to show me to my room, and entertain me with 
various gossipings, both sacred and profane, till 
supper appeared. 


Next morning, the Padre Decano gave us choco- 
late in his apartment; and afterwards led us round 
the convent, insifting moft unmercifully upon our 
viewing every cell and every dormitory. However, 
I was determined to make a full {top at the organ, 
which is perhaps the moft harmonious I ever played 
upon; but placed in a dark, dingy recess, feebly 
lighted by lamps, not calculated to inspire trium- 
phant voluntaries. The music partook of the sadness 
of the scene. The monks, who had all crowded into 
the loft in expectation of brisk jigs and lively over- 
tures, soon took themselves away, upon hearing a 
{train ten times more sorrowful than that to which 
they were accuftomed. I did not lament their de- 
parture, but played dismally on till our horses came 
to the gate. We mounted, spurred back through 
the grove of pines which proteét Valombrosa from 
intrusion, descended the fteeps, and, gaining the 
plains, galloped in three hours to Florence. 
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\ laft, fears were overcome, the epidemical 


fever at Rome allowed to be no longer 

dangerous, and myself permitted to quit 
Florence. The weather was neither gay nor dismal; 
the country neither fine nor ugly; and your friend 
full as indifferent as the scenes he looked at. Towards 
afternoon, a thunder-ftorm gave character to the 
landscape, and we entered a narrow vale inclosed 
by rocks, with {treams running at their base. Poplars 
with faded yellow leaves sprung from the margin of 
the rivulets, which seemed to lose themselves in the 
ruins of a caftle, built in the gothic times. Our road 
led through its court, and passed the antient keep, 
{till darkened by its turrets: a few mud cottages are 
scattered about the opening, where formerly the 
chieftain exercised his vassals, and trained them to 
war. The dungeon, once filled with miserable victims, 
serves only at present to confine a few goats, which 
were milking before its entrance. As we were driven 
along under a tottering gateway, and then through 
a plain, and up a hill, the breeze whispering amongft 
the fern which covers it, I felt the sober autumnal 
caft of the evening bring back the happy hours I 
passed laft year, at this very time, calm and se- 
queftered. Full of these recollections, my eyes closed 
of their own accord, and were not opened for many 
hours; in short, till we entered Sienna. 


O@ober 27th. Here my duty of course was to see 
the cathedral, and I got up much earlier than I 
wished, in order to perform it. I wonder that our 
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holy anceftors did not choose a mountain at once, 
scrape it into tabernacles, and chisel it into scripture 
{tories. It would have coft them almoft as little 
trouble as the building in queftion, which may 
certainly be efteemed a mafterpiece of ridiculous 
tafte and elaborate absurdity. The front, encrufted 
with alabafter, is worked into a million of fretted 
arches and puzzling ornaments. There are ftatues 
without number, and relievos without end or mean- 
ing. The church within is all of black and white 
marble alternately; the roof blue and gold, with 
a profusion of silken banners hanging from it; and 
a cornice running above the principal arcade, com- 
posed entirely of buftos representing the whole series 
of sovereign pontiffs, from the firft bishop of Rome 
to Adrian the Fourth. Pope Joan figured amongft 
them, between Leo the Fourth and Benedict the 
Third, till the year 1600, when she was turned out, 
at the inftance of Clement the Eighth, to make room 
for Zacharias the Firft. I hardly knew which was 
the nave, or which the cross aisle, of this singular 
edifice, so perfect is the confusion of its parts. The 
pavement demands attention, being inlaid so curi- 
ously as to represent variety of hiftories taken from 
holy writ, and designed somewhat in the ftyle of 
that hobgoblin tapeftry which used to beftare the 
walls of our anceftors. Near the high altar ftands 
the ftrangeft of pulpits, supported by polished pillars 
of granite, rising from lions’ backs, which serve as 
pedeftals. In every corner of the place some chapel 
or other offends or aftonishes you. That, however, 
of the Chigi family, it muft be allowed, has infinite 
merit with respect to design and execution; but it is 


so loft in general disorder as to want the beft part 
of its effect. 
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From the church one enters a vaulted chamber, 
erected by the Picoliminis, filled with valuable 
missals moft exquisitely illuminated. The paintings 
in fresco on the walls are rather barbarous, though 
executed after the designs of the mighty Raffaelle; 
but then we muft remember, he had but juft escaped 
from Pietro Perugino. Not ftaying long in the 
Duomo, we left Sienna in good time; and, after 
being shaken and tumbled in the worft roads that 
ever pretended to be made use of, found ourselves 
beneath the rough mountains round Radicofani, 
about seven o’clock on a cold and dismal evening. 
Up we toiled a fteep craggy ascent, and reached at 
length the inn upon its summit. My heart sunk 
when I entered a vaft range of apartments, with high 
black roofs, once intended for a hunting palace of 
the Grand Dukes, but now desolate and forlorn. The 
wind having risen, every door began to shake, and 
every board subftituted for a window to clatter, as 
if the severe power who dwells on the topmoft peak 
of Radicofani, according to its village mythologifts, 
was about to visit his abode. My only spell to keep 
him at a diftance was kindling an enormous fire, 
whose charitable gleams cheered my spirits, and 
gave them a quicker flow. Yet, for some minutes, 
I never ceased looking, now to the right, now to the 
left, up at the dark beams, and down the long 
passages, where the pavement, broken up in several 
places, and earth newly ftrewn about, seemed to 
indicate that something horrid was concealed below. 
A grim fraternity of cats kept whisking backwards 
and forwards in these dreary avenues, which I am 
apt to imagine is the very identical scene of a sabbath 
of witches at certain periods. Not venturing to 
explore them, I faftened my door, pitched my bed 
opposite the hearth, which glowed with embers, 
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and crept under the coverlids, hardly venturing to 
go to sleep left I should be suddenly roused from it 
by the sudden glare of torches, and be more in- 
itiated than I wished into the myfteries of the place. 
Scarce was I settled, before two or three of the brother- 
hood juft mentioned {talked in at a little opening 
under the door. I insifted upon their moving off 
fafter than they had entered, suspecting they would 
soon turn wizards, and was surprised, when mid- 
night came, to hear nothing more than their mew- 
ings, doleful enough, and echoed by the hollow walls 
and arches. 
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BEGIN to despair of magical adventures, since 
I none happened at Radicofani, which nature 

seems wholly to have abandoned. Not a tree, 
not an acre of soil, has she beftowed upon its inhabi- 
tants, who would have more excuse for practising 
the gloomy art than the reft of mankind. I was very 
glad to leave their black hills and ftony wilderness 
behind, and, entering the Papal territory, to see 
some shrubs and cornfields at a diftance, near 
Aquapendente, which is situated on a ledge of cliffs 
mantled with chesnut copses and tufted ilex. The 
country grew varied and picturesque. St. Lorenzo, 
the next poft, built upon a hill, overlooks the lake of 
Bolsena, whose woody shores conceal many ruined 
buildings. We passed some of them in a retired vale, 
with arches from rock to rock, and grottos beneath, 
half loft in thickets, from which rise craggy pinnacles 
crowned by mouldering towers; juft such scenery as 
Polemburg and Peter de Laer introduce in their 
paintings. Beyond these truly Italian prospects, 
which a mellow evening tint rendered {ftill more 
interefting, a foreft of oaks presents itself upon the 
brows of hills, which extends almoft the whole way 
to Monte Fiascone. It was late when we ascended 
it. The whole country seems full of inhabited caverns, 
that began as night drew on to shine with fires. We 
saw many dark shapes glancing before them, and 
perhaps a subterraneous people like the Cimmerians 
lurk in their recesses. The crackling of flames, and 
confused hum of voices, {truck our ears as we passed 
along. I wished to have mixed in these nocturnal 
assemblies; but prudently repressed my curiosity, 
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left I might have intruded upon some myfterious 
rites, and have suffered the punishment due to 
sacrilege. As we drew near Viterbo, the lights in 
the fields grew less and less frequent; and when we 
entered the town, all was total darkness. ‘To- 
morrow I hope to pay my vows before the high altar 
of St. Peter, and tread the Vatican. My heart beats 
quick with the idea of approaching Rome. Why are 
you not here to usher me into that imperial city: to 
watch my firft glance of the Coliseo: and lead me 
up the ftairs of the Capitol? I shall rise before the 
sun, that I may see him set from Monte Cavallo. 
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LETTER XXII 
Rome, O4. 2oth. 


E set out in the dark. Morning dawned 

Wy over the Lago di Vico; its waters, of a 
deep ultramarine blue, and its surround- 

ing forefts catching the rays of the rising sun. It 
was in vain I looked for the cupola of St. Peter’s 
upon descending the mountains beyond Viterbo. 
Nothing but a sea of vapours was visible. At length, 
they rolled away; and the spacious plains began to 
show themselves, in which the moft warlike of nations 
reared their seat of empire. On the left, afar off, 
rises the rugged chain of Apennines, and on the 
other side, a shining expanse of ocean terminates 
the view. It was upon this vaft surface so many 
illuftrious actions were performed, and I know not 
where a mighty people could have chosen a grander 
theatre. Here was space for the march of armies, 
and verge enough for encampments: levels for 
martial games, and room for that variety of roads 
and causeways that led from the Capital to Oftia. 
How many triumphant legions have trodden these 
pavements! how many captive kings! What throngs 
of cars and chariots once glittered on their surface! 
savage animals dragged from the interior of Africa; 
and the ambassadors of Indian princes, followed 
by their exotic train, haftening to implore the favour 
of the senate! During many ages, this eminence 
commanded almoft every day such illuftrious scenes ; 
but all are vanished: the splendid tumult is passed 
away: silence and desolation remain. Dreary flats 
thinly scattered over with ilex, and barren hillocks 
crowned by solitary towers, were the only objects we 
perceived for several miles. Now and then we passed 
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a few black ill-favoured sheep ftraggling by the 
way’s side, near a ruined sepulchre, juft such animals 
as an ancient would have sacrificed to the Manes. 
Sometimes we crossed a brook, whose ripplings 
were the only sounds which broke the general ftill- 
ness, and observed the shepherds’ huts on its banks, 
propped up with broken pedeftals and marble 
friezes. I entered one of them, whose owner was 
abroad tending his herds, and began writing upon 
the sand and murmuring a melancholy song. 
Perhaps the dead liftened to me from their narrow 
cells. The living I can answer for: they were far 
enough removed. You will not be surprised at the 
dark tone of my musings in so sad a scene, especially 
as the weather lowered; and you are well acquainted 
how greatly I depend upon skies and sunshine. 
To-day I had no blue firmament to revive my 
spirits; no genial gales, no aromatic plants to irritate 
my nerves and give at leaft a momentary animation. 
Heath and furze are the sole vegetation which covers 
this endless wilderness. Every slope is ftrewed with 
the relics of a happier period; trunks of trees, 
shattered columns, cedar beams, helmets of bronze, 
skulls and coins, are frequently dug up together. 
I cannot boaft of having made any discoveries, nor 
of sending you any novel intelligence. You knew 
before how perfectly the environs of Rome were 
desolate, and how completely the papal govern- 
ment contrives to make its subjects miserable. But 
who knows that they were not juft as wretched in 
those boafted times we are so fond of celebrating? 
All is doubt and conjecture in this frail exiftence; 
and I might as well attempt proving to whom be- 
longed the mouldering bones which lay dispersed 
around me, as venture to affirm that one age is more 
fortunate than another. Very likely the poor 
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cottager, under whose roof I reposed, is happier than 
the luxurious Roman upon the remains of whose 
palace, perhaps, his shed is raised: and yet that 
Roman flourished in the purple days of the empire, 
when all was wealth and splendour, triumph and 
exultation. I could have spent the whole day by 
the rivulet, loft in dreams and meditations; but 
recollecting my vow, I ran back to the carriage and 
drove on. The road not having been mended, I 
believe, since the days of the Cesars, would not allow 
our motions to be very precipitate. ‘“‘When you 
gain the summit of yonder hill, you will discover 
Rome,” said one of the poftilions: up we dragged; 
no city appeared. ‘‘From the next,” cried out a 
second; and so on from height to height did they 
amuse my expectations. I thought Rome fled before 
us, such was my impatience, till at laft we perceived 
a clufter of hills with green paftures on their summits, 
inclosed by thickets and shaded by flourishing ilex. 
Here and there a white house, built in the antique 
{tyle, with open porticos, that received a faint gleam 
of the evening sun, juft emerged from the clouds and 
tinting the meads below. Now domes and towers 
began to discover themselves in the valley, and 
St. Peter’s to rise above the magnificent roofs of the 
Vatican. Every ftep we advanced the scene ex- 
tended, till, winding suddenly round the hill, all 
Rome opened to our view. A spring flowed oppor- 
tunely into a marble ciftern close by the way; two 
cypresses and a pine waved over it. I leaped out, 
poured water upon my. hands, and then, lifting 
them up.to the sylvan Genii of the place, implored 
their protection. I wished to have run wild in the 
fresh fields and copses above the Vatican, there to 
have remained, till fauns might peep out of their 
concealments, and satyrs begin to touch their flutes 
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in the twilight; for the place looks ftill so wonderous 
classical, that I could never persuade myself, either 
Conftantine, Attila, or the Popes themselves, have 
chased them all away. I think I should have found 
some out, who would have fed me with milk and 
chesnuts, have sung me a Latian ditty, and mourned 
the woeful changes which have taken place, since 
their sacred groves were felled, and Faunus ceased 
to be oracular. Who can tell but they would have 
given me some myftic skin to sleep on, that I might 
have looked into futurity? Shall I ever forget the 
sensations I experienced upon slowly descending 
the hills, and crossing the bridge over the Tyber; 
when I entered an avenue between terraces and 
ornamented gates of villas, which leads to the 
Porto del Popolo, and beheld the square, the domes, 
the obelisk, the long perspective of {treets and palaces 
opening beyond, all glowing with the vivid red of 
sunset? You can imagine how I enjoyed my beloved 
tint, my favourite hour, surrounded by such objets. 
You can fancy me ascending Monte Cavallo, leaning 
again{t the pedeftal which supports Bucephalus; 
then, spite of time and diftance, hurrying to St. Peter’s 
in performance of my vow. I met the Holy Father 
in all his pomp returning from vespers. Trumpets 
flourishing, and a legion of guards drawn out upon 
Ponte St. Angelo. Cafting a respectful glance upon 
the Moles Adriani, I moved on till the full sweep of 
St. Peter’s colonnade opened upon me, and fixed me, 
as if spell-bound, under the obelisk, loft in wonder. 
The edifice appears to have been raised within the 
year, such is its freshness and preservation. I could 
hardly take my eyes from off the beautiful symmetry 
of its front, contrafted with the magnificent, though 
irregular courts of the Vatican towering over the 
colonnade, till, the sun sinking behind the dome, 
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I ran up the fteps and entered the grand portal, 
which was on the very point of being closed. I knew 
not where I was, or to what scene transported. A 
sacred twilight concealing the extremities of the 
ftructure, I could not diftinguish any particular 
ornament, but enjoyed the effect of the whole. No 
damp air or fcetid exhalation offended me. The 
perfume of incense was not yet entirely dissipated. 
No human being ftirred. I heard a door close with 
the sound of thunder, and thought I diftinguished 
' some faint whisperings, but am ignorant whence 
they came. Several hundred lamps twinkled round 
the high altar, quite loft in the immensity of the pile. 
No other light difturbed my reveries but the dying 
glow ftill visible through the weftern windows. 
Imagine how I felt upon finding myself alone in this 
vaft temple at so late an hour; and think whether 
I had not revelations. It was almoft eight o’clock 
before I issued forth, and, pausing a few minutes 
under the porticos, liftened to the rush of the foun- 
tains: then traversing half the town, I believe, in 
my way to the Villa Medici, under which I am 
lodged, fell into a profound repose, which my zeal 
and exercise may be allowed, I think, to have 
merited. 


Odober goth. It was a clear morning; I mounted 
up to the roof of the house, and sat under a set of 
open pavilions, surveying the vaft group of ftately 
buildings below; then repaired, immediately after 
breakfaft, to St. Peter’s, which even exceeded the 
heighth of my expectations. I could hardly quit it. 
I wished his Holiness would allow me to erect a little 
tabernacle under the dome, I should desire no other 
prospect during the winter; no other sky than the 
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vaft arches glowing with golden ornaments, so lofty 
as to lose all glitter or gaudiness. But I cannot say 
I should be perfectly contented, unless I could 
obtain another tabernacle for you. Thus eftablished, 
we would take our evening walks on the field of 
marble; for is not the pavement vaft enough for 
the extravagance of the appellation? Sometimes, 
inftead of climbing a mountain, we should ascend — 
the cupola, and look down on our little encamp- 
ment below. At night I should wish for a conftella- 
tion of lamps dispersed about in clufters, and so 
contrived as to diffuse a mild equal light for us to 
read or draw by. Music should not be wanting: 
one day, to breathe in the subterraneous chapels, at 
another, to mount high in the dome. The doors 
should be closed, and not a mortal admitted. No 
priefts, no cardinals: God forbid! We would have 
all the space to ourselves, and to such creatures too 
as resemble us. The windows I should shade with 
transparent curtains of yellow silk, to admit the 
glow of perpetual summer. Lanterns, as many as 
you please, of all forms and sizes; they would remind 
us of China, and, depending from the roofs of the 
palace, bring before us that of the emperor Ki, 
which was twice as large as St. Peter’s (if we may 
credit the grand annals) and lighted alone by tapers; 
for his imperial majesty, being tired of the sun, 
would absolutely have a new firmament of his own 
creation, and an artificial day. Was it not a rare 
fantaftic idea? For my part, I should like of all 
things to immure myself, after his example, with 
those I love; forget the divisions of time, have a 
moon at command, and a theatrical sun to rise and 
set, at pleasure. I was so absorbed in my imaginary 
palace, and exhaufted with contriving plans for its 
embellishment, as scarcely to have spirits left for the 
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Pantheon, which I visited late in the evening, and 
entered with a reverence approaching to superftition. 
The whiteness of the dome offending me, I slunk 
into one of the recesses, closed my eyes, transported 
myself into antiquity; then opened them again, 
tried to persuade myself the Pagan gods were in 
their niches, and the saints out of the queftion; was 
vexed at coming to my senses, and finding them all 
there, St. Andrew with his cross, and St. Agnes with 
her lamb, @c. Gc. Then I paced disconsolately into 
the portico, which shows the name of Agrippa on 
its pediment. I leaned a minute again{ft a Corinthian 
column, and lamented that no pontiff arrived with 
victims and aruspices, of whom I might enquire, 
what, in the name of birds and garbage, put me so 
terribly out of humour! for you muft know I was 
very near being disappointed, and began to think 
Piranesi and Paolo Panini had been a great deal 
too colossal in their view of this venerable ftructure. 
But though it is not so immense as I expected, yet 
a certain venerable air, an awful gloom, breathed 
inspiration, though of the sorrowful kind. I left the 
column, walked in the centre of the temple, and, 
folding my arms, ftood as fixed as a ftatue. Some 
architects have celebrated the effect of light from 
the opening above, and pretended it to be so equally 
diftributed around, as to give those who walk be- 
neath, the appearance of myftic sub{tances beaming 
with radiance. Mighty fine, if that were the case! 
I appeared, to be sure, a luminous figure, and never 
{tood I more in need of something to diftinguish me, 
being forlorn and dismal in the supreme degree. 
I had expected a heap of Venetian letters, but could 
not discover one. I had received no intelligence 
from England, this many a tedious day; and for 
aught I can tell to the contrary, you may have been 
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dead these three weeks. I think I shall wander soon 
in the Catacombs, which I am half inclined to 
imagine communicate with the lower world; and 
perhaps I may find some letter there from you lying 
upon a broken sarcophagus, dated from the realms 
of Night, and giving an account of your descent 
into her bosom. Yet, I pray continually, notwith- 
ftanding my curiosity to learn what passes in the 
dark regions beyond the tomb, that you will remain 
a few years longer on our planet; for what would 
become of me should I lose sight of you? Stay, 
therefore, as long as you can, and let us have the 
delight of dozing a little more of this poor exiftence 
away together, and fteeping ourselves in pleasant 
dreams. 


O@Gober 31ft. I absolutely will have no antiquary 
to go prating from fragment to fragment, and tell 
me, that were I to ftay five years at Rome, I should 
not see half it contained. The thought alone of so 
much to look at, is quite diftracting, and makes me 
resolve to view nothing at all in a scientific way, but 
{traggle and wander about, juft as the spirit chuses. 
This evening, it led me to the Coliseo, and excited 
a vehement desire in me to break down and pulverize 
the whole circle of saints’ nefts and chapels, which 
disgrace the arena. You recollect, I dare say, the 
vile effect of this holy trumpery, and would join with 
all your heart in kicking it into the Tyber. A few 
lazy abbots were at their devotion before them, such 
as would have made a lion’s mouth water, fatter, 
I dare say, than any saint in the whole martyrology, 
and ten times more tantalizing. I looked firft, at the 
dens where wild beafts used to be kept, to divert the 
magnanimous people of Rome with devaftation and 
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murder; then, at the tame cattle before the altars. 
Heavens! thought I to myself, how times are changed ! 
Could ever Vespasian have imagined his amphi- 
theatre would have been thus inhabited? I passed 
on, making these reflections, to a dark arcade, over- 
grown with ilex. In the openings which time and 
violence have made, a diftant grove of cypresses 
discover themselves, springing from heaps of moulder- 
ing ruins, relieved by a clear transparent sky, 
{trewed with a few red clouds. This was the sort of 
prospect I desired, and I sat down on a shattered 
frieze to enjoy it. Many ftories of antient Rome 
thronged into my mind as I mused; triumphal 
scenes, but tempered by sadness, and the awful 
thoughts of their being all passed away. It would 
be in vain to recapitulate the ideas which chased 
one another along. ‘Think where I sat, and you may 
easily conjecture the series. When the procession 
was fleeted by, (for I not only thought, but seemed 
to see warriors moving amongft the cypresses, and 
_ consuls returning from Parthian expeditions, loaded 
with ftrange spoils, and received with the acclama- 
tions of millions upon entering the theatre) I arose, 
crossed the arena, paced several times round and 
round, looked up to arcade rising above arcade, 
and admired the ftately height and masses of the 
ftructure, considered it in various points of view, 
and felt, as if I never should be satisfied with gazing, 
hour after hour, and day after day. Next, directing 
my fteps to the arch of Conftantine, I surveyed the 
groups of ruins which surrounded me. The cool 
breeze of the evening played in the beds of canes 
and oziers, which flourished under the walls of the 
Coliseo. A cloud of birds were upon the wing to 
regain their haunts in its crevices; and, except the 
sound of their flight, all was silent, for happily no 
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carriages were rattling along. I observed the 
palace and obelisk of Saint John of Lateran, at a 
diftance; but it was too late to take a nearer survey; 
so, returning leisurely home, I traversed the Gampo ~ 
Vaccino, and leaned a moment againft one of the 
columns which supported the temple of Jupiter 
Stator. Some women were fetching water from the 
fountain hard by, whilft another group had kindled 
a fire under the shrubs and twifted fig-trees which 
cover the Palatine hill. Innumerable vaults and 
arches peep out of the vegetation. It was upon 
these, in all probability, the splendid palace of the 
Cesars was raised. Confused fragments of marble, 
and walls of lofty terraces, are the sole traces of its 
antient magnificence. A wretched rabble were 
roaf{ting their chesnuts, on the very spot, perhaps, 
where Domitian convened a senate, to harangue 
upon the delicacies of his entertainment. The light 
of the flame caft upon the figures around it, and the 
mixture of tottering wall with foliage impending 
above their heads, formed a {triking picture, which 
I f{taid contemplating from my pillar till the fire 
went out, the assembly dispersed, and none re- 
mained but a withered hag, raking the embers and 
muttering to herself. I thought also it was high 
time to retire, left the unwholesome mifts, which 
were {treaming from the opening before the Coliseo, 
might make me repent my ftay. Whether they had 
already taken effect or no, I will not absolutely 
determine; but, something or other had grievously 
discouraged me. A few centuries ago, I should have 
taxed the old hag with my headache, and have 
attributed the uncommon oppression I experienced 
to her baleful power. Haftening to my hotel, I 
mounted into the open portico upon its summit, 
nearly upon a level with the Villa Medici, and sat 
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several hours, with my arms folded in one another, 
liftening to the diftant rumours of the town. It had 
been a fine moment to have beftrode one of the 
winds which piped around me, offering, no doubt, 
some compact from Lucifer. 


November 1ft. Though you find I am not yet 
snatched away from the earth, according to my laft 
night’s bodings, I was far too reftless and dispirited 
to deliver my recommendatory letters. St. Carlos, 
a mighty day of gala at Naples, was an excellent 
excuse for leaving Rome, and indulging my roving 
disposition. After spending my morning at St. Peter’s, 
we set off about four o’clock, and drove by the 
Coliseo and a Capuchin convent, whose monks 
were all busied in preparing the skeletons of their 
order, to figure by torch-light in the evening. 
St. John’s of Lateran aftonished me. I could not 
help walking several times round the obelisk, and 
admiring the noble open space in which the palace 
is erected, and the extensive scene of towers and 
aquedud¢ts discovered from the platform in front. 
We went out at the Porta Appia, and began to 
perceive the plains which surround the city opening 
on every side. Long reaches of walls and arches, 
but seldom interrupted, ftretch across them. Some- 
times, indeed, a withered pine, lifting itself up to 
the mercy of every blaft that sweeps the champagne, 
breaks their uniformity. Between the aquedudts to 
the left, nothing but waftes of fern, and tracts of 
ploughed land, dark and desolate, are visible, the 
corn not being yet sprung up. On the right, several 
groups of ruined fanes and sepulchres diversify the 
levels, with here and there a garden or woody 
enclosure. Such objects are scattered over the 
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landscape, that, towards the horizon, bulges into 
gentle ascents, and, rising by degrees, swells at length 
into a chain of mountains, which received the pale 
gleams of the sun setting in watery clouds. By this 
uncertain light we discovered the white buildings 
of Albano, sprinkled about the fteeps. We had not 
many moments to contemplate them, for it was 
- night when we passed the Torre di mezza via, and 
began breathing a close peftilential vapour. Half 
suffocated, and recollecting a variety of terrifying 
tales about the malaria, we advanced, not without 
fear, to Veletri, and hardly ventured to fall asleep 
when arrived there. 


November 2d. I arose at day-break, and, for- 
getting fevers and mortalities, ran into a level meadow 
without the town, whilft the horses were putting to 
the carriage. Why should I calumniate the air? 
it seemed purer and more transparent than any I 
had before inhaled. The mountains were covered 
with thin mifts, and the morning ftar sparkled above 
their summits. Birds were twittering amongft some 
sheds and bushes, which border the sides of the road. 
A chesnut hung over it, again{ft which I leaned till 
the chaise came up. Being perfectly alone, and not 
discovering any trace of the neighbouring city, I 
fancied myself exifting in the ancient days of Hesperia, 
and hoped to meet Picus in his woods before the 
evening. But, inftead of those shrill clamours which 
used to echo through the thickets when Pan joined 
with mortals in the chase, I heard the rumbling of 
our carriage, and the curses of its poftilions. Mount- 
ing an horse I flew before them, and seemed to catch 
inspiration from the breezes. Now, I turned my 
eyes to the ridge of precipices, in whose grots and 
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caverns Saturn and his people passed their life; then, 
to the diftant ocean. Afar off rose the cliff, so famous 
for Circe’s incantations, and the whole line of coafts, 
which was once covered with her forefts. Whilft I 
was advancing with full speed, the sun-beams began 
to shoot athwart the mountains, the plains to light 
up by degrees, and their shrubberies of myrtle to 
gliften with dewdrops. The sea brightened, and the 
Circean rock soon glowed with purple. I never felt 
my spirits so exhilarated, and they could not have 
flowed with more vivacity, even had I tafted the 
cup which Helen gave Telemachus. You will think 
me gone wild, when I tell you I was, in a manner, 
drunk with the dews of the morning, and so en- 
raptured with the prospects which lay before me, 
as to address them in verse, and compose charms to 
dispel the enchantments of Circe. All day we were 
approaching her rock; towards evening Terracina 
appeared before us, in a bold romantic site; house 
above house, and turret looking over turret, on the 
{teeps of a mountain, enclosed with mouldering walls, 
and crowned by the ruined terraces of a delightful 
palace; one of those, perhaps, which the luxurious 
Romans inhabited during the summer, when so free 
and lofty an exposition (the sea below, with its 
gales and murmurs) muft have been exquisitely 
agreeable. Groves of orange and citrons hang on 
the declivity, rough with the Indian fig, whose 
bright red flowers, illuminated by the sun, had a 
magic splendour. A palm-tree, growing on the 
higheft crag, adds not a little to its singular appear- 
ance. Being the largeft I had ever seen, and cluftered 
with fruit, I climbed up the rocks to take a close 
survey of it; and found a spring trickling near its 
trunk, bordered by fresh herbage. On this I f{tretched 
myself by the very edge of the precipice, and, looking 
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down upon the beach and glassy plains of ocean, 
exclaimed with Martial: 


O nemus! O fontes! solidumque madentis arene 
Littus, et equoreis splendidus Anxur aquis ! 


Glancing my eyes athwart the sea, I fixed them on 
the Circean promontory, which lies right opposite 
to Terracina, joined to the continent by a very 
narrow ftrip of land, and appearing like an island. 
The roar of the waves lashing the base of the pre- 
cipices might ftill be thought the howl of savage 
monfters; but where are those woods which shaded 
the dome of the goddess? Scarce a tree appears. 
A few thickets, and but a few, are the sole remains 
of this once impenetrable vegetation; yet even these 
I longed to visit, such was my predilection for the 
spot. Who knows, but Circe might have led me to 
some other palace, in a more secret and retired vale, 
where she dwells, remote from modern mariners, 
and the present inhabitants of her environs; uni- 
versally changed to swine for these many ages? 
Their metamorphosis being so thoroughly eftablished 
as to leave no future pretence for her operations; I 
can imagine her given up to solitude, and the con- 
sciousness of her potent influence. Notwithftanding 
the risks of the adventure, I wished to have at- 
tempted it, and seen, whether she would have 
allowed me, as night came on, to warm myself by 
her cedar fire, and hear her captivating song. 
Perhaps, had the goddess been propitious, I might 
have culled some herbs of wonderous efficacy. You 
recollect, I dare say, how renowned the cliff was 
for them, and remember that Circe’s attendants, 
deeply skilled like their miftress in pharmacy*, 


: * "Op@ Kupxatov todvddppaxov. Schol. in Apoll. Argon. Lib. 
Iv. v. 311. Theophraft. de Plant. 1. viii. c. 15. 
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were continually gathering plants, in the woods and 
wilds which enriched her abode. It was thus, the 
companions of Ulysses found them employed, when, 
entering her palace, they unwarily drank the bever- 
age she offered. Ovid has told this ftory in a mafterly 
manner, and formed a lively picture of the magic 
dome, with the occupations of its inhabitants. We 
see them judiciously arranging their plants, whilft 
Circe dire¢ts, and points out, with the niceft dis- 
cernment, the simple and compound virtues of 
every flower. Descending the cliff, and pursuing 
our route to Mola along the shore, by a grand road 
formed on the ruins of the Appian Way, we drove 
under an enormous perpendicular rock, ftanding 
detached, like a watch tower, and cut into arsenals 
and magazines. Day closed juft as we got beyond it, 
and a new moon gleamed faintly on the waters. 
We saw fires afar off in the bay, some twinkling on 
the coaft, others upon the waves, and heard the 
murmur of voices; for the night was ftill and solemn, 
like that of Cajetas’s funeral. I looked anxiously on 
a sea, where the heroes of the Odyssey and Aineid 
had sailed, in search of fate and empire; then, closed 
my eyes, and dreamed of those illuftrious wanderers. 

Nine ftruck when we arrived at Mola di Gaeta. 
The boats were juft coming in (whose lights we had 
seen out upon the main), and brought such fish as 
Neptune, I dare say, would have grudged neas 
and Ulysses. 


November 3d. The morning was soft, but hazy. 
I walked in a grove of oranges, white with blossoms, 
and at the same time glowing with fruit. The spot 
sloped pleasantly toward the sea, and here I amused 
myself with my agreeable occupation, till the horses 
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were ready; then, set off on the Appian, between 
hedges of myrtle and aloes, catching fresh gales 
from the sea as I flew along, and breathing the 
perfume of an aromatic vegetation, which covers 
the fields on the shore. We observed a variety of 
towns, with battlemented walls and ancient turrets, 
crowning the pinnacles of rocky fteeps, surrounded 
by wilds, and rude uncultivated mountains. The © 
Liris, now Garigliano, winds its peaceful course 
through wide extensive meadows, scattered over 
with the remains of aquedud¢ts, and waters the base 
of the rocks I have juft mentioned. Such a prospect 
could not fail of bringing Virgil’s panegyric of Italy 
full in my mind: 

Tot congefta manu preruptis oppida saxis 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 


As soon as we arrived in sight of Capua, the sky 
darkened, clouds covered the horizon, and presently 
poured down such deluges of rain as floated the 
whole country. The gloom was general; Vesuvius 
disappeared, juft after we had the pleasure of 
discovering it. Lightning began to flash with dread- 
ful rapidity, and people to run frightened to their 
homes. At four o’clock darkness universally pre- 
vailed, except when a livid glare of lightning 
presented inftantaneous glimpses of the bay and 
mountains. We lighted torches, and forded several 
torrents almoft at the hazard of our lives. The plains 
of Aversa were filled with herds, lowing moft 
piteously, and yet not half so much scared as their 
matters, who ran about, cursing and swearing, like 
Indians during the eclipse of the moon. I knew 
Vesuvius had often put their courage to proof, but 
little thought of an inundation occasioning such 
commotions. For three hours the ftorm increased 
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in violence, and inftead of entering Naples on a calm 
evening, and viewing its delightful shores by moon- 
light; inftead of finding the squares and terraces 
thronged with people and animated by music, we 
advanced with fear and terror through dark ftreets 
totally deserted, every creature being shut up in 
their houses, and we heard nothing but driving rain, 
rushing torrents, and the fall of fragments beaten 
down by their violence. Our inn, like every other 
habitation, was in great disorder, and we waited a 
long while before we could settle in our apartments 
with any comfort. All night the waves roared round 
the rocky foundations of a fortress beneath my 
windows, and the lightning played clear in my eyes. 
I could not sleep, and was full as difturbed as the 
elements. 


November 4th. Peace was reftored to nature in 
the morning, but every mouth was full of the dreadful 
accidents which had happened in the night. The 
sky was cloudless when I awoke, and such was the 
transparence of the atmosphere that I could clearly 
discern the rocks, and even some white buildings on 
the island of Caprea, though at the diftance of 
several miles. A large window fronts my bed, and 
its casements being thrown open, gives me a vaft 
prospect of ocean, uninterrupted, except by the 
peaks of Caprea and the Cape of Sorento. I lay 
half an hour gazing on the smooth level waters, and 
liftening to the confused voices of the fishermen, 
passing and repassing in light skiffs, which came and 
disappeared in an inftant. Running to the balcony 
the moment my eyes were fairly open (for till then 
I saw objects, I know not how, as one does in dreams), 
I leaned over its rails and viewed Vesuvius rising 
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diftin@ into the blue ether, with all that world of 
gardens and casinos which are scattered about its 
base; then looked down into the ftreet, deep below, 
thronged with people in holiday garments, and 
carriages, and soldiers in full parade. The woody, 
variegated shore of Posilipo next drew my attention. 
It was on those very rocks, under those tall pines, 
Sannazaro was wont to sit by moonlight, or at peep — 
of dawn, holding converse with the Nereids. *Tis 
there he ftill sleeps; and I wished to have gone im- 
mediately and ftrewed coral over his tomb, but I 
was obliged to check my impatience and hurry to 
the palace in form and gala. A courtly mob had 
got thither upon the same errand, daubed over with 
lace and moft notably be-periwigged. Nothing but 
bows and salutations were going forward on the 
{taircase, one of the largeft I ever beheld, and which 
a multitude of prelates and friars were ascending, in 
all the pomp of awkwardness. I joftled along to the 
presence chamber, where his Majefty was dining 
alone, in a circular enclosure of fine clothes and 
smirking faces. The moment he had finished, twenty 
long necks were poked forth, and it was a glorious 
{truggle, amongft some of the moft decorated, who 
firft should kiss his hand. Doing so was the great 
business of the day, and everybody pressed forward 
to the beft of their abilities. His Majefty seemed to 
eye nothing but the end of his nose, which is doubt- 
less a capital objet. Though people have imagined 
him a weak monarch, I beg leave to differ in opinion, 
since he has the boldness to prolong his childhood 
and be happy, in spite of years and conviction. Give 
him a boar to ftab, and a pigeon to shoot at, a battle- 
dore or an angling rod, and he is better contented 
than Solomon in all his glory, and will never dis- 
cover, like that sapient sovereign, that all is vanity 
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and vexation of spirit. His courtiers in general have 
rather a barbaric appearance, and differ little in 
the chara¢ter of their physiognomies from the moft 
savage nations. I should have taken them for 
Calmucks or Samoieds, had it not been for their 
dresses and European finery. You may suppose I 
was not sorry, after my presentation was over, to 
return to Sir W.’s, and hear Lady H. play; whose 
music breathes the moft paftoral Sicilian ideas, and 
transports me to green meads on the sea-coatt, 
where I wander with Theocritus. . 

The evening was passing swiftly away in this 
delightful excursion of fancy, and I had almoft 
forgotten there was a grand illumination at the 
theatre of St. Carlo. After traversing a number of 
dark ftreets, we suddenly entered this enormous 
edifice, whose six rows of boxes blazed with tapers. 
I never beheld such lofty walls of light, nor so 
pompous a decoration as covered the ftage. Marchesi 
was singing in the midft of all these splendours some 
of the pooreft music imaginable, with the cleareft 
and moft triumphant voice, perhaps, in the universe. 
It was some time before I could look to any purpose 
around me, or discover what animals inhabited this 
glittering world: such was its size and glare. At laft 
I perceived vaft numbers of ugly beings, in gold and 
silver raiment, peeping out of their boxes. The court 
being present, a tolerable silence was maintained, 
but the moment his Majefty withdrew (which great 
event took place at the beginning of the second act) 
every tongue broke loose, and nothing but buzz and 
hubbub filled up the reft of the entertainment. The 
laft ballet, formed upon the old ftory of Le Feftin de 
Pierre, had wonderful effect, and terminated in the 
moft ftriking perspective of the infernal region. 
Picq danced incomparably, and Signora Rossi led 
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the Fandango, with a grace and activity that pleased 
me beyond idea. Music was never more rapturous 
than that which accompanies this dance. It quite 
enchanted me, and I longed to have sprung upon 
the ftage. The cadence is so ftrongly marked by the 
caftanets, that it is almoft impossible to be out of 
time; and the rapidity of {teps, and varied movements, 
scarcely allows a moment to think of being tired. 
I should imagine the eternal dance, with which 
certain tribes of American savages fancy they are 
to be rewarded in a future exiftence, might be 
formed somewhat on this model. Indeed, the 
Fandango arrived in Spain with the conquerors of 
the other hemisphere; and is far too lively and 
extatic to be of European original. 


November 6th. Till to-day we have had nothing 
but rains; the sea covered with mifts, and Caprea 
invisible. Would you believe it? I have not yet 
been able to mount to St. Elmo and the Capo di 
Monte, in order to take a general view of the town. 
This morning, a bright gleam of sunshine roused 
me from my slumbers, and summoned me to the 
broad terrace of Chiaja, directly above the waves, 
and commanding the whole coaft of Posilipo. In- 
sensibly I drew towards it, and (you know the pace 
I run when out upon discoveries) soon reached the 
entrance of the coaft, which lay in dark shades, 
whilft the crags that lower over it were brightly 
illumined. Shrubs and vines grow luxuriantly in 
the crevices of the rock; and its fresh yellow colours, 
variegated with ivy, have a beautiful effe@. To the 
right, a grove of pines sprung from the higheft 
pinnacles: on the left, bay and chesnut conceal the 
tomb of Virgil, placed on the summit of a cliff which 
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sixty or seventy feet in depth, where a number of 
peasants, who were employed in quarrying, made 
such a noise with their tools and their voices, as 
almoft inclined me to wish the Cimmerians would 
ftart from their subterrancous habitation, and sacri- 

fice these profane to the Manes. Walking out of the 
sunshine, I set myself on a loose ftone immediately 
beneath the firft gloomy arch of the grotto, and 
looking down the long and solemn perspective, 
terminated by a speck of gray uncertain light, 
venerated a work which some old chroniclers have 
imagined as ancient as the Trojan war. “Iwas here 
the myfterious race I have juft mentioned performed 
their infernal rites; and it was this excavation 
perhaps which led to their abode. The Neapolitans 
attribute a more modern, though full as problem- 
atical an origin to their famous cavern, and moft 
piously believe it to have been formed by the en- 
chantments of Virgil, who, as Mr. Addison very 
juftly observes, is better known at Naples in his 
magical character than as the author of the Aineid. 
This ftrange infatuation moft probably arose from 
the vicinity of the tomb in which his ashes are sup- 
posed to have been deposited; and which, according 
to popular tradition, was guarded by ‘those very 
spirits who assifted in conftructing the cave. But 
whatever may have given rise to these ideas, certain 
it is they were not confined to the lower ranks alone. 

King Robert*, a wise though far from poetical 
monarch, conduéed his friend Petrarch with great 
solemnity to the spot; and, pointing to the entrance 
of the grotto, very gravely asked him, whether he 

* Mem. pour la Vie de Petrarque, vol. i. p. 439. 
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did not adopt the general belief, and conclude this 
{tupendous passage derived its origin from Virgil’s 
powerful incantations? The answer, I think, may 
easily be conjectured. When I had sat for some time, 
contemplating this dusky avenue, and trying to 
persuade myself that it was hewn by the Cim- 
merians, I retreated without proceeding any farther, 
and followed a narrow path which led me, after 
some windings and turnings, along the brink of the 
precipice, across a vineyard, to that retired nook of 
the rocks which shelters Virgil’s tomb, moft vener- 
ably mossed over and more than half concealed by 
bushes and vegetation. Drops of dew were diftilling 
from the niches of the little chamber which once 
contained his urn, and heaps of withered leaves had 
gathered on the pavement. Amongft these I crept, 
to eat some grapes and biscuit; having duly scattered 
a few crumbs, as a sort of offering to the invisible 
guardians of the place. I believe they were sensible 
of my piety, and, as a reward, kept vagabonds and 
clowns away. The one who conducted me remained 
aloof, at awful diftance, whilft I sat commercing with 
the manes of my beloved Poet, or ftraggling about 
the shrubbery which hangs direétly above the mouth 
of the grot. I wonder I did not visit the eternal 
shades sooner than I expected; for no squirrel ever 
skipped from bough to bough more venturously. 
One inftant, I climbed up the branches of a chesnut, 
and sat almoft on its extremity, my feet impending 
over the chasm below; another I advanced to the 
edge of the rock, and saw crowds of people and 
carriages, diminished by diftance, issuing from the 
bosom of the mountain and disappearing almoft as 
soon as discovered in the windings of its road. 
Clambering high above the cavern, I hazarded my 
neck on the top of one of the pines, and looked 
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contemptuously down on the race of pigmies that 
were so busily moving to and fro. The sun was 
fiercer than I could have wished, but the sea-breezes 
fanned me in my aerial situation, which commanded 
the grand sweep of the bay, varied by convents, 
palaces, and gardens mixed with huge masses of 
rock and crowned by the ftately buildings of the 
Carthusians and fortress of Saint Elmo. Add a 
glittering blue sea to this perspective, with Caprea 
rising from its bosom and Vesuvius breathing forth 
a white column of smoke into the ether; you will 
then have a scene upon which I gazed with delight, 
for more than an hour, almoft forgetting that I was 
perched upon the head of a pine with nothing but 
a frail branch to uphold me. However, I descended 
alive, as Virgil’s genii, I am resolved to believe, were 
my protectors. 
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LETTER XXIII 
November 8th. 


HIS morning I awoke in the glow of sun- 

| shine; the air blew fresh and fragrant; 
never did I feel more elaftic and enlivened. 

A brisker flow of spirits than I had for many a day 
experienced, animated me with a desire of rambling 
about the shore of Bali, and creeping into caverns 
and subterraneous chambers. Off I set along Chiaja, 
and up ftrange paths which impend over the grotto 
of Posilipo, amongft the thickets mentioned a letter 
or two ago; for in my present buoyant humour I dis- 
dained ordinary roads, and would take paths and 
ways of my own. A society of kids did not under- 
ftand what I meant by intruding upon their pre- 
cipices; and scrambling away, scattered sand and 
fragments upon the good people that were trudging 
along the pavement below. I went on from pine to 
pine and thicket to thicket, upon the brink of rapid 
declivities. My conductor, a shrewd savage Sir 
William had recommended to me, cheered our route 
with {tories that had passed in the neighbourhood, 
and traditions about the grot over which we were 
travelling. I wish you had been of the party, and 
sat down by us on little smooth spots of sward, where 
I reclined, scarcely knowing which way caprice was 
leading me. My mind was full of the tales of the 
place, and glowed with a vehement desire of ex- 
ploring the world beyond the grot. I longed to 
ascend the promontory of Misenus, and follow the 
same dusky route down which the Sibyl conducted 
Aineas. With these dispositions I proceeded; and 
soon the cliffs and copses opened to views of the 
Baian sea with the little isles of Niscita and Lazaretto, 
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lifting themselves out of the waters. Procita and 
Ischia appeared at a diftance invefted with that 
purple bloom so inexpressibly beautiful, and peculiar 
to this fortunate climate. I hailed the prospedt, and 
blessed the transparent air that gave me life and 
vigour to run down the rocks, and hie as faft as my 
savage across the plain to Pozzoli. There we took 
bark and rowed out into the blue ocean, by the 
remains of a fturdy mole: many such, I imagine, 
adorned the bay in Roman ages, crowned by vatt 
lengths ofslender pillars; pavilions at their extremities, 
and taper cypresses spiring above their baluftrades: 
this character of villa occurs very frequently in the 
paintings of Herculaneum. We had soon crossed 
over the bay, and landing on a bushy coaft near 
some fragments of a temple, which they say was 
raised to Hercules, advanced into the country by 
narrow tracks covered with moss and ftrewed with 
shining pebbles ;/to the right and left, broad masses of 
luxuriant foliage, chesnut, bay and ilex, that shelter 
the ruins of columbariums and sepulchral chambers, 
where the dead sleep snug, amid{t rampant herbage. 
The region was {ftill, save when a cock crew from 
the hamlets, which, as well as the tombs, are almoft 
concealed by thickets. No parties of smart English- 
men and connoisseurs were about. I had all the 
land to myself, and mounted its fteeps and pene- 
trated into its recesses, with the importance of a 
discoverer. What a variety of narrow paths, be- 
tween banks and shades, did I wildly follow! my 
savage laughing loud at my odd geftures and useless 
activity. He wondered I did not scrape the ground 
for medals, and pocket little bits of plafter, like other 
plausible young travellers that had gone before me. 
After ascending some time, I followed him into the 
piscina mirabilis, the wondrous reservoir which 
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Nero conftructed to supply his fleet, when anchored 
in the neighbouring bay. ’Tis a grand labyrinth of 
solid vaults and pillars, as you well know; but you 
cannot conceive the partial gleams of sunshine which 
played on the arches; nor the variety of roots and 
ivies trailing from the cove. A noise of trickling 
waters prevailed, that had almoft lulled me to sleep 
as I refted myself on the celandine which carpets the 
floor; but curiosity urging me forward, I gained the 
upper air; walked amongf{t woods a few minutes, 
and then into grots and dismal excavations (prisons 
they call them) which began to weary me. After 
having gone up and down in this manner for some 
time, we at laft reached an eminence that commanded 
the Mare Morto, and Elysian fields trembling with 
poplars. The Dead Lake, a faithful emblem of 
eternal tranquillity, looked deep and solemn. A 
few peasants were passing along its margin, their 
shadows moving on the water. The meridian sun 
played on the diftant sea. I enjoyed the pearly 
atmosphere, and basked in the pure beams, like an 
inhabitant of Elysium. Turning from the lake, I 
espied a rock at about a league diftant, whose 
summit was clad with verdure, and finding this to 
be the promontory of Misenus, I immediately set 
my face to that quarter. We passed several dirty 
villages, inhabited by an ill-favoured generation, 
infamous for depredations and murders. Their 
gardens, however, discover some marks of induftry; 
the fields are separated by neat hedges of cane, and 
a variety of herbs and pulses and Indian corn 
seemed to flourish in the inclosures. I walked on, 
with slowness and deliberation, musing at every 
{ftep, and ftopping, ever and anon, to reft myself by 
springs and tufted bay-trees, when insensibly we 
began to leave the cultivated lands behind us, and 
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to lose ourselves in shady wilds, which, to all appear- 
ance, no mortal had ever trodden. Here were no 
paths, no inclosures; a primeval rudeness chara¢ter- 
ized the whole scene. 


Juvat arva videre, 
Non raftris, hominum non ulli obnoxia cure. 


The idea of going almoft out of the wood, soothed 
the tone of mind into which a variety of affecting 
recollections had thrown me. I formed conjectures 
about the promontory to which we were tending; 
and, when I caft my eyes around the savage land- 
scape, transported myself four thousand years into 
antiquity, and half persuaded myself, I was one of 
fineas’s companions. 

After forcing our way about a mile, through 
glades of shrubs and briars, we entered a lawn-like 
opening at the base of the cliff which takes its name 
from Misenus. The poets of the Auguftan age would 
have celebrated such a meadow with the warmett 
raptures; they would have discovered a nymph in 
every flower, and detected a dryad under every tree. 
Doubtless, imagination never formed a lovelier 
prospect. Here were clear {treams and grassy hillocks; 
leafy shrubs, and cypresses spiring out of their bosom: 


Et circum irriguo surgebant lilia prato 
Candida purpureis mifta papaveribus. 


But, as it is not the lot of human animals to be con- 
tented, inftead of reposing in the vale, I scaled the 
rock, and was three parts dissolved in attaining its 
summit, a flat spot, covered with herbage, where I 
lay contemplating the ocean, and fanned by its 
breezes. The sun darted upon my head, I wished to 
avoid its immediate influence; no tree was near; 
the pleasant valley lay below at a considerable depth; 
*twas a long way to descend. Looking round and 
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round, I spied something like a hut, under a crag, 
on the edge of a dark fissure. Might I avail myself 
of its covert? My conduétor answered in the affirma- 
tive; and added that it was inhabited by a good old 
woman, who never refused a cup of milk, or slice of 
bread, to refresh a weary traveller. 

Thirft and fatigue urged me speedily down an 
intervening slope of ftunted myrtle. Though op-. 
pressed with heat, I could not help deviating a few 
{teps from the direct path to notice the uncouth 
rocks which rose frowning on every quarter. Above 
the hut, their appearance was truly formidable: 
dark ivy crept among the crevices, and dwarf aloes 
with sharp spines, such as Lucifer himself might 
be supposed to have sown. Indeed, I knew not 
whether I was not approaching some gate that leads 
to his abode, as I drew near a gulph (the fissure 
lately mentioned) and heard the deep hollow 
murmurs of the gufts which were imprisoned below. 
The savage, my guide, shuddered as he passed by 
to apprise the old woman of my coming. I felt 
{trangely, and ftared around me, and but half liked 
my situation. To say truth, I wished myself away, 
and heartily regretted the green vale. In the midft 
of my doubts, forth tottered the old woman. ‘‘ You 
are welcome,” said she, in a feeble voice, but a 
better dialect than I had heard in the neighbour- 
hood. Her look was more humane, and she seemed 
of a superior race to the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing valleys. My savage treated her with peculiar 
deference. She had juft given him some bread, with 
which he retired to a respectful diftance bowing to 
the earth. I caught the mode, and was very ob- 
sequious, thinking myself on the point of experi- 
encing a witch’s influence, and gaining, perhaps, 
some insight into the volume of futurity. She smiled 
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at my agitation and kept beckoning me into the 
cottage. 

“Now,” thought I to myself, ‘I. am upon the 
verge of an adventure.” O Quixote! O Sylvio di 
Rosalva! how would ye have ftrutted in such a 
situation! What fair Infantas would ye not have 
expected to behold, condemned to spinning-wheels 
and solitude? I, alas! saw nothing but clay walls, 
a ftraw bed, some glazed earthen bowls, and a 
wooden crucifix. My shoes were loaded with sand: 
this my hoftess perceived, and immediately kindling 
a fire in an inner part of the hovel, brought out some 
warm water to refresh my feet, and set some milk 
and chesnuts before me. This patriarchal politeness 
was by no means indifferent after my tiresome 
ramble. I sat down opposite to the door which 
fronted the unfathomable gulph; beyond appeared 
the sea, of a deep cerulean, foaming with waves. 
The sky also was darkening apace with ftorms. 
Sadness came over me like a cloud, and I looked up 
to the old woman for consolation. ‘“‘And you too 
are sorrowful, young ftranger,”’ said she, ‘‘that come 
from the gay world! how mutt I feel, who pass year 
after year.in these lonely mountains?” I answered 
that the weather affected me, and my spirits were 
exhaufted by the walk. All the while I spoke she 
looked at me with such a melancholy earneftness 
that I asked the cause, and began again to imagine 
myself in some fatal habitation, 


Where more is meant than meets the ear. 


Said she, ‘‘Your features are wonderfully like 
those of an unfortunate young person, who, in this 
PCULeMCH ts «3 ” The tears began to fall as she pro- 
nounced these words; my curiosity was fired. ‘Tell 
me,” continued I, “‘what you mean; who was this 
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youth for whom you are so interefted? and why did 
he seclude himself in this wild region? Your kind- 
ness to him might no doubt have alleviated, in some 
measure, the horrors of the place; but may God 
defend me from passing the night near such a gulph! 
I would not truft myselfin a despairing moment..... 34 
“It is,” said she, ‘‘a place of horrors. I tremble to 
relate what has happened on this very spot; but 
your manner interefts me, and though I am little 
given to narrations, for once I will unlock my lips 
concerning the secrets of yonder fatal chasm. I was 
born in a diftant part of Italy, and have known 
better days. In my youth fortune smiled upon my 
family, but in a few years they withered away; no 
matter by what accident. I am not going, however, 
to talk much of myself. Have patience a few moments! 
A series of unfortunate events reduced me to indi- 
gence, and drove me to this desert, where, from 
rearing goats and making their milk into cheese, by 
a different method than is common in the Neapolitan 
ftate, I have, for about thirty years, prolonged a 
sorrowful exiftence. My silent grief and conftant 
retirement had made me appear to some a saint, and 
to others a sorceress. The slight knowledge I have of 
plants has been exaggerated, and, some years back, 
the hours I gave up to prayer, and the recollection 
of former friends, loft to me for ever! were cruelly 
intruded upon by the idle and the ignorant. But 
soon I sank into obscurity: my little recipes were 
disregarded, and you are the firft ftranger who, for 
these twelve months paft, has visited my abode. 
Ah, would to God its solitude had ever remained 
inviolate! It is now three-and-twenty years,’— 
and she looked upon some charaéters cut on the 
planks of the cottage—‘‘since I was sitting by moon- 
light, under that cliff you view to the right, my eyes 
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fixed on the ocean, my mind loft in the memory of 
my misfortunes, when I heard a ftep, and ftarting 
up, a figure ftood before me. It was a young man, 
in a rich habit, with {treaming hair, and looks that 
bespoke the utmoft terror. I knew not what to think 
of this sudden apparition. ‘Mother,’ said he with 
faltering accents, ‘let me reft under your roof; and 
deliver me not up to those who thirft after my blood. 
Take this gold; take all, all!’ Surprise held me 
speechless; the purse fell to the ground; the youth 
{tared wildly on every side: I heard many voices 
beyond the rocks; the wind bore them diftindtly, 
but presently they died away. I took courage, and 
assured the youth my cot should shelter him. ‘O! 
thank you, thank you!’ answered he, and pressed 
my hand. He shared my scanty provision. Over- 
come with toil (for I had worked hard in the day) 
sleep closed my eyes for a short interval. When I 
awoke the moon was set, but I heard my unhappy 
gueft sobbing in darkness. I difturbed him not. 
Morning dawned, and he was fallen into a slumber. 
The tears bubbled out of his closed eyelids, and 
coursed one another down his wan cheeks. I had 
been too wretched myself not to respect the sorrows 
of another: neglecting therefore my accuftomed 
occupations, I drove away the flies that buzzed 
around his temples. His breaft heaved high with 
sighs, and he cried loudly in his sleep for mercy. 
The beams of the sun dispelling his dream, he 
{tarted up like one that had heard the voice of an 
avenging angel, and hid his face with his hands. 
I poured some milk down his parched throat. ‘Oh, 
mother!’ did he exclaim, ‘I am a wretch unworthy 
of compassion; the cause of innumerable sufferings ; 
a murderer! a parricide!’ My blood curdled to 
hear a ftripling utter such dreadful words, and 
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behold such agonising sighs swell in so young a 
bosom; for I marked the {ting of conscience urging — 
him to disclose what I am going to relate. It seems 
he was of high extraction, nursed in the pomps and 
luxuries of Naples, the pride and darling of his 
parents, adorned with a thousand lively talents, 
which the keeneft sensibility conspired to improve. 
Unable to fix any bounds to whatever became the 
object of his desires, he passed his firft years in roving 
from one extravagance to another, but as yet there 
was no crime in his caprices. At length it pleased 
Heaven to visit his family, and make their idol the 
slave of an unworthy passion. He had a friend, who 
from his birth had been devoted to his intereft, and 
placed all his confidence in him. This friend loved 
to diftraction a young creature, the moft graceful 
of her sex (as I can witness), and she returned his 
affection. In the exultation of his heart he showed 
her to the wretch whose tale I am about to tell. 
He sickened at her sight. She too caught fire at his 
glances. ‘They languished; they consumed away ; they 
conversed, and his persuasive language finished 
what his guilty glances had begun. Their flame was 
soon discovered, for he disdained to conceal a thought, 
however dishonourable. ‘The parents warned the 
youth in the tendereft manner; but advice and 
prudent counsels were to him so loathsome, that 
unable to contain his rage, and infatuated with love, 
he menaced the life of his friend as the obftacle of 
his enjoyment. Coolness and moderation were 
opposed to violence and frenzy, and he found himself 
treated with a contemptuous gentleness. Stricken 
to the heart, he wandered about for some time like 
one entranced. Meanwhile the nuptials were pre- 
paring, and the lovely girl he had perverted found 
ways to let him know she was about to be torn from 
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his embraces. He raved; and rousing his dire spirit, 
applied to a malignant demon who sold the moft 
inveterate poisons. These he presented, like a cup 
of pure iced water, to his friend, and to his own 
affectionate father. They drank the draught, and 
soon began to pine. He marked the progress of their 
dissolution with a horrid firmness. He let the 
moment pass beyond which all antidotes were vain. 
His friend expired; and the young criminal, though 
he beheld the dews of death hang on his parent’s 
forehead, yet ftretched not forth his hand. In a 
short space the miserable father breathed his laft, 
whilft his son was sitting aloof in the same chamber. 
The sight overcame him. He felt, for the firft time, 
the pangs of remorse. His agitations passed not un- 
noticed. He was watched: suspicions beginning to 
unfold he took alarm, and one evening escaped; 
but not without previously informing the partner 
of his crimes which way he intended to flee. Several 
pursued; but the inscrutable will of Providence 
blinded their search, and I was doomed to behold 
the effects of celeftial vengeance. Such are the chief 
circumftances of the tale I gathered from the youth. 
I swooned whilft he related it, and could take no 
suftenance. One whole day afterwards did I pray 
the Lord, that I might die, rather than be near an 
incarnate demon. With what indignation did I 
now survey that slender form and those flowing 
tresses, which had interefted me before so much in 
his behalf! 

““No sooner did he perceive the change in my 
countenance, than sullenly retiring to yonder rock 
he sat careless of the sun and scorching winds; for 
it was now the summer solftice. He was equally 
heedless of the unwholesome dews. When midnight 
came my horrors were augmented; and I meditated, 
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several times, to abandon my hovel and fly to the 
next village; but a power more than human chained 
me to the spot and fortified my mind. I slept, and it 
was late next morning when some one called at the 
wicket of the little fold, where my goats are penned. 
I arose, and saw a peasant of my acquaintance 
leading a female ftrangely muffled up, and cafting 
her eyes on the ground. My heart misgave me. 


I thought this was the very maid who had been the | 


cause of such atrocious wickedness. Nor were my 
conjectures ill-founded. Regardless of the clown who 
{tood by in ftupid aftonishment, she fell to the earth 
and bathed my hand with tears. Her large blue 
eyes gleamed between long eye-lashes, her bosom 
was more agitated than the waves, and whiter than 
their foam. Her trembling lips with difficulty en- 
quired after the youth; and, as she spoke, a glow of 
conscious guilt lightened up her pale countenance. 
The full recollection of her lover’s crimes shot 
through my memory. I was incensed, and would 
have spurned her away; but, she clung to my 
garments and seemed to implore my pity with a 
look so full of misery, that, relenting, I led her in 
silence to the extremity of the cliff where the youth 
was seated, his feet dangling above the sea. His eye 
was rolling wildly around, but it soon fixed upon 
the object for whose sake he had doomed himself to 
perdition. I am not inclined to describe their 
ec{tasies, or the eagerness with which they sought 
each other’s embraces. I indignantly turned my 
head away; and, driving my goats to a recess 
amongft the rocks, sat revolving in my mind these 
{trange events. I neglected procuring any provision 
for my unwelcome guefts; and about midnight 
returned homewards by the light of the moon which 
shone serenely in the heavens. Almoft the firft 
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object her beams discovered was the guilty maid 
suftaining the head of her lover, who had fainted 
through weakness and want of nourishment. I 
fetched some dry bread, and dipping it in milk laid 
it before them. Having performed this duty I set 
open the door of my hut, and retiring to a neigh- 
bouring cavity, there f{tretched myself on a heap of 
leaves and offered my prayers to Heaven. A thousand 
fears, till this moment unknown, thronged into my 
fancy. I miftook the shadow of leaves that chequered 
the entrance to the grot, for ugly reptiles, and re- 
peatedly shook my garments. The flow of the diftant 
surges was deepened by my apprehensions into 
diftant groans: in a word, I could not reft; but 
issuing from the cavern as haftily as my trembling 
knees would allow, paced along the edge of the 
precipice. An unaccountable impulse would have 
hurried my fteps. Dark clouds were driving athwart 
the sky, and the setting moon was flushed with the 
deepeft crimson. A wan gleam coloured the sea. 
Such was my terror and shivering, that, unable to 
advance to my hut or retreat to the cavern, I was 
about to shield myself from the night in a sandy 
crevice, when a loud shriek pierced my ear. My 
fears had confused me; I was in fact near my hovel 
and scarcely three paces from the brink of the 
cavern: it was thence the cries proceeded. Advanc- 
ing in a cold shudder to its edge, part of which was 
newly crumbled in, I discovered the form of the 
young man suspended by one foot to a branch of 
juniper that grew ten feet down. Thus dreadfully 
did he hang over the gulph, from the branch bent 
with his weight. His features were diftorted, his 
eye-balls glared with agony, and his screams became 
so shrill and terrible that I loft all power of affording 
assiftance. Fixed, I ftood with my eyes riveted upon 
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the criminal, who incessantly cried out, ‘O God! 
O Father! save me if there be yet mercy! save me, 
or I sink into the abyss!’ I am convinced he did not 
see me; for not once did he implore my help. My 
heart was dead within me. I called out upon the 
Lord. His voice grew faint, and as I gazed intent 
upon him, he fell into utter darkness. I sunk to the 
earth in a trance; during which a sound like the 
rush of pennons assaulted my ear: methought the | 
evil spirit was bearing off his soul. I lifted up my 
eyes, but nothing ftirred: the ftillness that prevailed 
was awful. 

‘**The moon looked ftained with ftreaks of blood; 
her orb, hanging low over the waves, afforded a 
sickly light, by which I perceived some one coming 
down that white cliff you see before you; and I soon 
heard the voice of the young woman calling aloud 
on her guilty lover. She ftopped. She repeated 
again and again her exclamation; but there was no 
reply. Alarmed and frantic she hurried along the 
path, and now I saw her on the promontory, and 
now by yonder pine, devouring with her glances 
every crevice in the rock. At length perceiving me, 
she flew to where I f{tood, by the fatal precipice, and 
having noticed the fragments fresh crumbled in, 
pored importunately on my countenance. I con- 
tinued pointing to the chasm; she trembled not; 
her tears could not flow; but she divined the mean- 
ing. ‘He is loft!’ said she; ‘the earth has swallowed 
him! but, as I have shared with him the higheft joy, 
so will I partake his torments. I will follow: dare 
not to hinder me!’ I shrunk back. Like the phan- 
toms I have seen in dreams, she glanced beside me; 
and, clasping her hands above her head, lifted a 
{teadfaft look on the hemisphere, and viewed the 
moon with an anxiousness that told me she was 
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bidding it farewell for ever. Observing a silken 
handkerchief on the ground, with which she had 
but an hour ago bound her lover’s temples, she 
snatched it up, and imprinting it with burning kisses, 
thruft it into her bosom. Once more, expanding her 
arms in the laft act of despair and miserable passion, 
she threw herself, with a furious leap, into the gulph. 
To its margin I crawled on my knees, and there did 
I remain in the moft dreadful darkness; for now the 
moon was sunk, the sky obscured with ftorms, and 
a tempeftuous blaft ranging the ocean. Showers 
poured thick upon me, and the lightning, in clear 
and frequent flashes, gave me terrifying glimpses of 
yonder accursed chasm.—Stranger, doft thou believe 
in the great Being? in our Redeemer? in the tenets 
of our faith?” I answered with reverence, but said 
I was no catholic. ‘‘Then,” continued the aged 
woman, ‘‘I will not declare before an heretic what 
were the sacred visions of that night of vengeance!” 
She paused; I was silent. After a short interval, 
with deep and frequent sighs, she resumed her 
narrative. ‘‘Daylight began to dawn as if with 
difficulty, and it was late before its radiance had 
tinged the watery and tempeftuous clouds. I was 
fill kneeling by the gulph in prayer when the cliffs 
began to brighten, and the beams of the morning 
sun to ftrike againft me. Then did I rejoice. Then 
no longer did I think myself of all human beings the 
moft abject and miserable. How different did I feel 
myself from those, fresh plunged into the abodes of 
torment, and driven for ever from the morning !— 
Three days elapsed in total solitude: on the fourth, 
some grave and ancient persons arrived from Naples, 
who queftioned me, repeatedly, about the wretched 
lovers, and to whom I related their fate with every 
dreadful particular. Soon after I learned that all 
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discourse concerning them was expressly {topped, 
and that no prayers were offered up for their souls.” 
With these words, as well as I recollect, the old 
woman ended her singular narration. My blood 
thrilled as I walked by the gulph to call my guide, 
who ftood aloof under the cliffs. He seemed to think, 
from the paleness of my countenance, that I had 
heard some gloomy prediction, and shook his head, 
when I turned round to bid my old hoftess adieu! 
It was a melancholy evening, and I could hardly 
refrain from tears, as, winding through the defiles 
of the rocks, the sad scenes which had passed amongtt 
them recurred to my memory. Traversing a wild 
thicket, we soon regained the shore, where I rambled 
a few minutes whilft the peasant went for the boat- 
men. The laft ftreaks of light were quivering on the 
waters when I {tepped into the bark, and wrapping 
myself up in an awning, slept till we reached Puzzoli, 
some of whose inhabitants came forth with torches 
to light us home. I was vexed to be roused from my 
visions; and had much rather have sunk into some 
deep cave of the Cimmerians than returned to 
Naples. 
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Naples, November gth. 


E made our excursion to Pompeii, passing 

\W\ through Portici, and over the laft lava of 
Mount Vesuvius. I experienced a ftrange 
mixture of sensations, on surveying at once the 
mischiefs of the late eruption, in the ruin of villages, 
farms, and vineyards; and, all around them, the 
moft luxuriant and delightful scenery of nature. It 
was impossible to resift the impressions of melan- 
choly from viewing the former, or not to admit that 
gaiety of spirits which was inspired by the sight of 
the latter. I say nothing of the Museum at Portici, 
which we saw in our way, on account of the ample 
descriptions of its contents already given to the 
public; and, because, it should be described no 
otherwise, than by an exact catalogue, or by an 
exhibition of engravings. An hour and half brought 
us from this celebrated repository to Pompeii. 
Nothing can be conceived more delightful than the 
climate and situation of this city. It ftands upon 
a gently-rising hill, which commands the bay of 
Naples, with the islands of Caprea and Ischia, the 
rich coafts of Sorento, the tower of Caftel a Mare; 
and, on the other side, Mount Vesuvius, with the 
lovely country intervening. It is judged to be about 
an Italian mile long, and three and an half in circuit. 
We entered the city at the little gate which lies 
towards Stabie. The firft object upon entering, is 
a colonade round a square court, which seems to 
have formed a place of arms. Behind the colonade, 
is a series of little rooms, deftined for the soldiers 
barracks. The columns are of ftone, plaiftered with 
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{tucco, and coloured. On several of them we found 
names, scratched in Greek and Latin; probably 
those of the soldiers who had been quartered there. 
Helmets, and armour for various parts of the body, 
were discovered, amongft the skeletons of some 
soldiers, whose hard fate had compelled them to 
wait on duty, at the perilous moment of the city’s 
approaching deftruction. Dolphins and _tridents, 
sculptured in relief on moft of these relics of armour, 
seem to shew they had been fabricated for naval 
service. Some of the sculptures on the arms, pro- 
bably belonging to officers, exhibit a greater variety 
of ornaments. The taking of Troy, wrought on one 
of the helmets, is beautifully executed; and much 
may be said in commendation of the work of several 
others. 


We were next led to the remains of a temple and 
altar, near these barracks. From thence, to some 
rooms floored (as indeed were almoft all that have 
been cleared from the rubbish) with tesselated, 
mosaic pavements of various patterns, and moft 
of them of very elegant execution. Many of these 
have been taken up, and now form the floors of 
the rooms in the Museum at Portici; whose beft 
ornaments of every kind, are furnished from the 
discoveries at Pompeii. From the rooms juft men- 
tioned, we descended into a subterraneous chamber, 
communicating with a bathing apartment. It 
appears to have served as a kind of office to the 
latter. It was, probably, here, that the cloaths, used 
in bathing, were washed. A fire-place, a capacious 
caldron of bronze, and earthen vessels proper for 
that purpose, found here, have given rise to the 
conjecture. Contiguous to this room, is a small 
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circular one with a fire-place; which was the ftove 
to the bath. I should not forget to tell you, that the 
skeleton of the poor laundress (for so the antiquaries 
will have it) who was very diligently washing the 
bathing cloaths, at the time of the eruption, was 
found lying in an attitude of the moft resigned death, 
not far from the washing caldron, in the office juft 
mentioned. 


We were now conduéted to the temple, or rather 
chapel, of Isis. The chief remains are, a covered 
cloifter; the great altar, on which was, probably, 
exhibited the ftatue of the goddess; a little edifice to 
protect the sacred well; the pediment of the chapel, 
with a symbolical vase in relief; ornaments in ftucco 
on the front of the main-building, consifting of the 
lotus, the siftrum, representations of gods, Harpo- 
crates, Anubis, and other objects of Egyptian worship. 
The figures on one side of this temple, are Perseus 
with the Gorgon’s head; on the other, Mars and 
Venus, with Cupids bearing the arms of Mars. We 
next observe three altars of different sizes. On one 
of them, is said to have been found the bones of a 
victim unconsumed; the laft sacrifice having, pro- 
bably, been ftopt by the dreadful calamity which 
had occasioned it. From a niche in the temple, was 
taken a ftatue of marble; a woman pressing her 
lips with her fore-finger. Within the area is a well, 
where the prieft threw the ashes of the sacrifices. 
We saw, in the Museum at Portici, some lovely 
arabesque paintings, cut from the walls of the 
cloifter. The foliage, which ran round the whole 
sweep of the cloifter itself, is in the fineft tafte. A 
tablet of basalte, with Egyptian hieroglyphics, was 
transported from hence to Portici, together with the 
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following inscription, taken from the front gate of 
the chapel: 


N. POPIDIUS N. F. CELSINUS 
AEDEM ISIDIS TERRAE MOTU COLLAPSAM 
A FUNDAMENTO P. SUA RESTITUIT. 
HUNC DECURIONES OB LIBERALITATEM 
CUM ESSET ANNORUM SEX ORDINI SUO 
GRATIS ADLEGERUNT. 


Behind one of the altars we saw a small room, in 
which our guide informed us a human skeleton was 
discovered, with some fish-bones on a plate near it, 
and a number of other culinary utensils. We then 
passed on to another apartment, almoft contiguous, 
where nothing more remarkable had been found 
than an iron crow, an inftrument with which, 
perhaps, the unfortunate wretch, whose skeleton I 
have mentioned above, had vainly endeavoured to 
extricate herself; this room being, probably, barri- 
caded by the matter of the eruption. This temple, 
rebuilt, as the inscription imports, by N. Popidius, 
had been thrown down by a terrible earthquake, 
that likewise deftroyed a great part of the city 
(sixteen years before the famous eruption of Vesuvius, 
described by Pliny, which happened in the firft year 
of Titus, A.D. 79) and buried, at once, both Hercu- 
laneum, and Pompeii. As I lingered alone in these 
environs sacred to Isis, some time after my com- 
panions had quitted them, I fell into one of those 
reveries, which my imagination is so fond of in- 
dulging; and, transporting myself seventeen hundred 
years back, fancied I was sailing with the elder Pliny, 
on the firft day’s eruption, from Misenum, towards 
Retina and Herculaneum; and, afterwards, toward 
the villa of his friend Pomponianus at Stabiz. The 
course of our galley seldom carried us out of sight of 
Pompeii; and, as often as I could divert my atten- 
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tion from the tremendous spectacle of the eruption, 
its enormous pillar of smoke ftanding conically in 
the air, and tempefts of liquid fire, continually 
burfting out from the midft of it, then raining down 
the sides of the mountain, and flooding this beautiful 
coaft with innumerable ftreams of red-hot lava, 
methought I turned my eyes upon this fair city, 
whose houses, villas, and gardens, with their long 
ranges of columned courts and porticos, were made 
visible through the universal cloud of ashes, by 
lightning from the mountain; and saw its diftracted 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, running to 
and fro in despair. But in one spot, I mean the 
court and precincts of the temple, glared a continued 
light. It was the blaze of the altars; towards which 
I discerned a long-robed train of priefts, moving 
in solemn procession, to supplicate by prayer and 
sacrifice, at this deftructive moment, the interven- 
tion of Isis, who had taught the firft fathers of man- 
kind the culture of the earth, and other arts of civil 
life. Methought, I could diftinguish in their hands, 
all those paintings and images sacred to this divinity, 
brought out, on this portentous occasion, from the 
subterraneous apartments, and myftic cells of the 
temple. There was every form of creeping thing, 
and abominable beaft, every Egyptian pollution, 
which the true Prophet had seen in vision, among 
the secret idolatries of the temple at Jerusalem. The 
priefts arrived at the altars; I saw them gathered 
round, and purifying the three, at once, with the 
sacred meal; then, all moving slowly about them, 
each with his right hand towards the fire: it was 
the office of some, to seize the firebrands of the altars, 
with which they sprinkled holy water on the 
numberless by-ftanders. Then, began the prayers, 
the hymns, and luftrations of the sacrifice. The 
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priefts had laid the victims, with their throats down- 
ward, upon the altars; were ransacking the baskets 
of flour and salt, for the knives of slaughter, and pro- 
ceeding in hafte to the accomplishment of their 
pious ceremonies; when one of our company, who 
thought me loft, returned with impatience, and, 
calling me off to some new object, put an end to my 
{trange reverie. We were now summoned to pay 
some attention to the scene and corridor of a theatre, 
not far from the temple. Little more of its remains 
being yet cleared away, we haftened back to a small 
house and garden, in the neighbourhood of Isis. 
Sir W. Hamilton (in his account of Pompeii, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries) when 
speaking of this house, having taken occasion to give 
a general idea of the private mansions of the antient 
citizens, I shall take the liberty of transcribing the 
whole passage. ‘“‘A covered cloifter, supported by 
columns, goes round the house, as was cuftomary in 
many of the houses at Pompeii. The rooms in general 
are very small; and, in one, where an iron bed{tead 
was found, the wall had been pared away to make 
room for this bedftead; so that it was not six feet 
square, and yet this room was moft elegantly painted, 
and had a tesselated, or mosaic floor. The weight 
of the matter erupted from Mount Vesuvius has 
universally damaged the upper parts of the houses; 
the lower parts are moftly found as fresh as at the 
moment they were buried. The plan of moft of the 
houses at Pompeii is a square court, with a fountain 
in the middle, and small rooms round, communi- 
cating with that court. By the conftruGion, and 
diftribution of the houses, it seems, the inhabitants 
of Pompeii were fond of privacy. They had few 
windows towards the ftreet, except where, from the 
nature of the plan, they could not avoid it; but, 
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even in that case, the windows were placed too high 
for any one in the ftreets to overlook them. Their 
houses nearly resemble each other, both as to 
diftribution of plan, and in the manner of finishing 
the apartments. The rooms are in general small, 
from ten to twelve feet, and from fourteen to eighteen 
feet; few communications between room and room; 
almoft all without windows, except the apartments 
situated to the garden, which are thought to have 
been allotted to the women. Their cortiles, or courts, 
were often surrounded by porticos, even in very 
small houses. Not but there were covered galleries 
before the doors of their apartments, to afford shade 
and shelter. No timber was used in finishing their 
apartments, except in doors and windows. The 
floors were generally laid in mosaic work. One 
general tafte prevailed, of painting the sides and 
ceilings of the rooms. Small figures, and medallions 
of low relief, were sometimes introduced. Their 
great variety consifted in the colours, and in the 
choice and delicacy of the ornaments, in which they 
displayed great harmony and tafte. Their houses 
were some two, others three ftories high.” 


We now pursued our way through, what is with 
some probability thought to have been, the principal 
ftreet. Its narrowness, however, surprised me. It 
is scarcely eleven feet wide, clear of the foot-ways 
each side of it. The pavement is formed of a large 
sort of flattish-surfaced pebbles; not laid down with 
the greateft evenness, or regularity. The side-ways 
may be about a yard wide, each paved, irregularly 
enough, with small ftones. There are guard-{tones, 
at equal intervals, to defend the foot-passengers 
from carriages and horses. I cannot say I found 
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any thing either elegant or pleasant in the effect of 
this open ftreet. But, as the houses in general 
present little more than a dead wall toward it, I do 
not imagine any views, beyond mere use and con- 
venience, were consulted in the plan. It led us, 
however, through the principal gate, or entrance, 
to a sort of Villa Ruftica, without the limits of the 
city; which amply recompensed our curiosity. The 
arcade, surrounding a square garden, or court-yard, 
offers itself firft to the observer’s notice. Into this, 
open a number of coved rooms, adorned with paint- 
ings of figures, and arabesque. These rooms, though 
small, have a rich and elegant appearance, their 
ornaments being very well executed, and retaining 
{till their original freshness. On the top of the arcade 
runs a walk, or open terrace, leading to the larger 
apartments of the higher ftory. One of the rooms 
below has a capacious bow-window, where several 
panes of glass, somewhat shattered, were found, 
but in sufficient preservation to shew that the 
antients were not without knowledge of this species 
of manufacture. As Horace, and moft of the old 
Latin Poets, dwell much on the praises of antient 
conviviality, and appear to have valued themselves 
considerably on their connoisseurship in wine, it 
was with great pleasure I descended into the spacious 
cellars, sunk and vaulted beneath the arcade above- 
mentioned. Several earthen amphore were ftanding 
in rows again{ft the walls; but the Massic and 
Falernian, with which they were once ftored, had 
probably long been totally absorbed by the earth and 
ashes, which were now the sole contents of these 
venerable jars. The antients are thought to have 
used oil inftead of corks; and that the {toppers were 
of some matter that could make but little resiftance, 
seems confirmed by the entrance of that which 
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now supplied the place of wine. The skeletons of 
several of the family, who had possessed this villa, 
were discovered in the cellar; together with brass 
and silver coins, and many such ornaments of dress 
as were of more durable materials. On re-ascending, 
we went to the hot and cold baths; thence, to the 
back of the villa, separated by a passage from the 
more elegant parts of the house: we were shewn 
some rooms which had been occupied by the farmer, 
and from whence several implements of agriculture 
had been carried to enrich the collection at Portici. 
On the whole, the plan and conftrudtion of this villa 
are extremely curious, and its situation very happily 
chosen. I could not, however, help feeling some 
regret, in not having had the good fortune to be 
present at the firft discovery. It muft have been 
highly interefting to see all its antient relics (the 
greateft part of which are now removed) each in its 
proper place; or, at leaft, in the place they had 
possessed for so long a course of years. His Sicilian 
majefty has ordered a correct draught of this villa 
to be taken, which, it is hoped, will one day be 
published, with a complete account of all the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii. 


Our next walk was to see the Columbarium, a 
very solemn-looking edifice, where probably the 
families of higher rank only at Pompeii deposited 
the urns of their deceased kindred. Several of these 
urns, with their ashes, and one, among the reft, of 
glass, inclosed in another of earth, were dug out of 
the sepulchral vaults. A quantity of marble ftatues, 
of but ordinary execution, and colossal masks of 
terra cotta, conftituted the chief ornaments of the 
Columbarium. It is situated without the gates, on 
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the same side of the city with the villa, juft described. 
There is something chara¢teriftically sad in its 
aspect. It threw my mind into a melancholy, but 
not disagreeable, tone. Under the mixed sentiments 
it inspired, I caft one lingering look back on the 
whole affecting scene of ruins, over which I had, 
_ for several hours, been rambling; and quitted it to 
return to Naples, not without great reluctance*. 


* Beckford left the Hamiltons early in December. He 
reached Rome on 5th or 6th. Ep. 
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Rome, December gth. 


Y Jaft letter was dispatched in such a 
hurry that I had not time to conclude it. 
This will be nearly as imperfect; but yet 


I cannot forbear writing, having the vanity to believe 
you are pleased with hearing only, that I am well. 


Your friend H. walked with me this morning in 
the Loggios of Raffaelle, and we went afterwards 
to the Capitol. Nothing delighted me more, in the 
whole treasury of sculptures, than a figure, in alto 
relievo, of Endymion, reclined on the mountain’s 
brow: his head falls upon his breaft with an ease 
and gracefulness, of which the Greeks alone had 
ever a true conception. Moft of the chambers, if 
you recollect, are filled with the elegant remains of 
Adrian’s collection. The villa of that classic Em- 
peror at Tivoli, muft have been the moft charming 
of ftructures. Having travelled into various and 
remote parts of his empire, he assembled their moft 
valuable ornaments on one spot. Some of his apart- 
ments were filled with the myfterious images and 
symbols of Egypt: others, with eaftern tripods, and 
ftrange Asiatic vases. Though enraptured with 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican; with the gardens and 
groves of pine, that surround this interefting city; 
{till I cannot help sighing after my native hills and 
copses: which look (I know not how it happens) 
more like the haunts of Pan,.than any I have seen in 
Italy. I eagerly anticipate the placid hours we shall 
pass, perhaps, next summer, on the wild range 
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which belongs to our sylvan deities. In their deep 
faftnesses, I will hide myself from the world, and 
never allow its glare to bicker through my foliage. 
You will follow me, I truft, into retirement, and 
equally forget the turmoils of mankind. What have 
we children of the good old Sylvanus to do with 
the miseries or triumphs of the savages that prowl 
about London? Let us forget there exifts such a 
city; and, when reposing amongft ivy and blossoms 
of broom, imagine ourselves in the antient dominion 
of Saturn, and dream that we see him pass along, 
with his ruftic attendants*. 


* Beckford left Rome on Sunday, Dec. 11th. He travelled 
to Venice in spite of his assurances to Lady Hamilton that 
he would avoid Mme de Rosenberg and Benincasa, those 
“frightful phantoms”? of his “‘ Venetian state.” Later he 
repented of this visit. “How could I leave you?’’ he wrote 
to Lady Hamilton. “Would to Heaven I had remained 
instead of taking that fatal journey to Venice and throwing 
myself headlong into perils and misfortunes.’’ He drove through 
the Brenner to Augsburg, reached on goth January 1781. He 
was in Strasburg on 28th and thence removed to Paris where 
he stayed until his return to England on 14th April. Ep. 
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Augsburg, January 2oth, 1781. 


OR these ten days paft have I been traversing 
JK teptanes winds whiftling in my ears, and 

cones showering down upon my head from 
the wilds of pine through which our route conducted 
us. We were often obliged to travel by moonlight, 
and I leave you to imagine the awful aspect of the 
Tirol mountains buried in snow. I scarcely ventured 
to utter an exclamation of surprise, though prompted 
by some of the moft ftriking scenes in nature, left I 
should interrupt the sacred silence that prevails, 
during winter, in these boundless solitudes. The 
{treams are frozen, and mankind petrified, for aught 
I know to the contrary, since whole days have we 
journeyed on without perceiving the slighteft hint 
of their exiftence. I never before felt the pleasure 
of discovering a smoke rising from a cottage, or 
hearing a heifer lowing in its ftall; and could not 
have supposed there was so much satisfaction in 
perceiving two or three fur-caps, with faces under 
them, peeping out of their concealments. I wish you 
had been with me, exploring this savage region. 
Wrapped up in our bear-skins, we should have 
followed its secret avenues, and penetrated, perhaps, 
into some inchanted cave lined with sables, where, 
like the heroes of northern romances, we should 
have been waited upon by dwarfs, and sung drowsily 
to repose. I think it no bad scheme to sleep away 
five or six years to come, since every hour affairs are 
growing more and more turbulent. Well, let them! 
provided we may but enjoy, in security, the shades 
of our thickets. 
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excursion, and marked each part of it with 

the impression, whether of sentiment or 
imagination, with which every object {truck me, as 
I passed along. That I have rendered back every 
impression whilft warm, and, if I may so express it, 
whilft perfectly alive, I flatter myself, I need not tell 
you. But I cannot help reflecting, that I may appear 
to have run over so considerable a tract of country, 
with as much political indifference, as if I had 
affected the character of a citizen of the world; to 
which, however, I pretend no farther, than the 
rights of humanity oblige me. No: I boaft myself an 
Englishman, amidft all the misfortunes and disgraces 
of my country. Nor have I hurried up and down 
Europe, with so total an inattention to its political 
aspects, as not to have observed some prevalent cir- 
cumftances, some ruling points of chara¢ter, particu- 
larly in the nations combined againft us, which, 
compared with our own chara¢teriftics, forbid me 
to despair. I confess the lion of England had been 
lulled too long by that splendid fortune, which, 
from the late peace, to the present war, has so deeply 
wounded the jealousy of Europe; and, at length, 
provoked the revenge of a high and mighty republic, 
and two great monarchies. But, has this triple 
league, with all its efforts or successes, brought us 
to the term of our prosperity? Shall England no 
more lift up her head among the nations? I do not, 
I say, despair. Since the opportunity I have had of 
comparing both our political and civil temper, with 
that of our enemies, hath convinced me of our being 
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so far from disadvantageously opposed to them in 
these respects, that I am persuaded, were the mea- 
sures of our minifters once to inspire such confidence 
and union, as to bring our discriminative qualities 
and advantages to their natural operation, some 
{trange reverse would yet dissipate that awful cloud, 
which hangs over our country. May we found no 
hope on our natural impatience, and love of change? 
or on those fits of enthusiasm, to which we are some- 
times wrought up by accidental causes? These 
qualities and affections seem as inherent in English- . 
men, as frigidity, heaviness, and phlegm in the 
people of Holland; and as naturally dispose men to 
action, as the others do to reft. Will not our 
national generosity, that liberal spirit of contribu- 
tion, which the minifters of England have hitherto 
found inexhautftible, produce better effects than may 
be expected from the mercantile parsimony of the 
Dutch? Does not our conftitution, with all the im- 
pediments which a discontented party can at any 
time hang on the wheels of government, admit a 
dispatch and vigour, of which the complicated 
machine of Dutch polity is utterly incapable? Again, 
are we never to derive any advantage from our 
unyielding perseverance, sobriety, and ftrength of 
spirit, in either fortune; when thrown into the balance 
again{t that extreme levity, or dejection, which 
success on one hand, and misfortune on the other, 
never fails to produce in the French? Have I not 
observed too, that universal spirit of philosophy, 
which was opening the eyes of France to liberty and 
the rights of mankind, beginning visibly to decline; 
a spirit, which, perhaps, boded worse to England, 
than all the ambition, or resources, of this potent 
neighbour? Her ruling powers are evidently afraid 
that its influence should go farther than they meant. 
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It has eradicated superftition, and reftrained intoler- 
ance. Its business is done. By a few fteps more it 
had produced jealousy and alarm; if it were not 
sufficiently advanced, to have done it already. The 
wits of France, probably, paid a much sincerer 
tribute, than her politicians, in their grief for the 
death of Voltaire. By the operation of some secret 
encouragement, we now see the Encyclopedie gently 
giving way to the Bibliotheque des Romans, and 
Tressan’s Extraits de Chevalerie; which are rising 
every day into consideration and importance, under 
the foftering wing of fashion. Had France learnt a 
more general application of her philosophy, the 
power of the people would have undoubtedly in- 
creased, but probably at the monarch’s expence; 
much more, however, had it increased at the expence 
of her envied rival, Great Britain. Let her then be 
as obedient as she will to her Grand Monarque; 
but, if reason should once become her sovereign, we 
should have tenfold more cause to fear her, than at 
present. 


The slow and pompous march of the Spaniard, 
which way soever he moves, or toward whatever 
object; a vain parade, much more than real effect, of 
naval or military force; his inexperience and in- 
ability, the inevitable consequences of long cessation 
from war; his indigence, which a senseless pride of 
nobility, and contempt of useful induftry, when once 
rooted in a country, never fail to engender; are 
marks of character so diametrically opposed to the 
subftantial bravery and activity; the warlike habits, 
naval ftrength, and adroitness; and, above all, to 
the rich resources of the agriculture, arts, and com- 
merce of his enemies; that I cannot help presaging, 
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despa that we. may will not suffer us to 
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ir, end this unhappy contcit, 
t much more injury, upon the whole, than 
our enemies themvcives. tft wun. I shall not 
ay ia betwixt England and her adver- 

Gnesi any further, as the flate of war under which 
familia travelled ‘through them, has prevented so 
iliar an inspeCtion into a thousand particulars, as 

is necessary to judge with clearness, and impartiality. 
But] will endeavour to gratify the curiosity youexpress, 
to know under what views, and with what results, 
I have compared our own country with others which 
I have visited, and with which we have happily no 
uarrel, The a@ual fate of their agriculture, manu- 
ures, or commerce; together with that of their 
fine arts, chiefly engaged my attention; but I do not 
mean to give you an account of each of these objeGs, 
under the several countries that made part of my 
tour; but of one, or more of them, according to the 
different pretensions of each nation. With respec 
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to Flanders, particularly the Auftrian part of it, I 
need not say, that neither manufactures, nor com- 
merce, form any longer its characteriftics. It is long 
since the fleece of England and of Andalusia em- 
ployed the looms of Antwerp and Bruges: the manu- 
factures of brilliant tissues, and tapeftries, formed of 
wool, silk, and gold, which once drew wealth and 
splendor into these cities, would be loft arts, but 
for the imitations to which they have given rise at 
the Gobelins. For their exquisite skill in thread 
laces, the Flemings may ftill challenge the world. 
The noble canals, which intersect their country, . 
(the firft works of their kind in Europe) may be 
considered as monuments of their antient commerce. 
Though the trade and manufactures of Flanders are, 
at present, inconsiderable; yet, it cannot be denied, 
that agriculture appears in a very flourishing ftate; 
and, what is much to the credit of government, that 
the mass of the people seem to be as much at their 
ease, as those of any country in Europe. The poor 
are no where better fed, better cloathed, or better 
lodged. The meaneft habitations are neat, and 
chearful, both within, and without; and their 
tenants carry all an airofcontentment. I saw nothing 
in their villages of that singular raggedness and 
dejection, which, in some other countries, tell a re- 
proachful tale of oppression and bad police on one 
part and of despondency and wretchedness on the 
other. Will my own country here ftand the com- 
parison, without a blush?—When I say, that her 
agriculture is not less flourishing, nor less skilfully 
managed than that of Flanders; and that her manu- 
facture, and commerce have, in some measure, bid 
defiance to war; what shall I say to that extensive 
poverty and wretchedness, which the evil genius of 
our Own country seems to delight in contrafting 
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with our opulence and prosperity? The philosopher, 
or politician, may search for the cause of this 
phenomenon; but the moft hafty traveller, with his 
eyes open, will want no proof of its exiftence. With 
respect to the fine arts, and particularly Painting, in 
which Flanders once boafted her school; it is enough 
to say, that, whatever be the cause of it, she no 
longer supports any pretensions to them, worth 
particular consideration. 


The ftanding armies of Germany present a ftriking 
appearance to a traveller, who finds the whole 
country, nevertheless, wrapt in profound peace, 
from one end to the other. Almoft every sovereign 
prince, (and countless is the number of sovereign 
princes in Germany) has his battalions drawn out 
in long array before his palace, with as much order 
as the parallel rows of beech, or poplar, that form 
the avenues which conduct us to his capital. But 
what does all this mean, was I continually asking 
myself at every poft, as I passed through some new 
dominion? Is there ftill some unknown continent, 
for the conqueft of which these numerous hofts are 
by and by to unite? The days of crusading are long 
gone by; and indeed, into so consumptive a {ftate, 
are fallen the monaftic inftitutions, since the death 
of the pious Empress, that, shortly, there will not be 
left a hermit to preach them. For what purpose 
then is kept on foot all this armed force, who have 
turned their plough-shares into swords, and are 
devouring the fruits of the earth, inftead of contri- 
buting, as formerly, to their more plentiful pro- 
duction? Is it not possible, they may one day prove 
an army of locufts, and more than threaten this fair 
region with famine? A celebrated annalift, from 
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his observation of this phenomenon, has boldly con- 
cluded, ‘‘that Germany is on the eve of undergoing 
a change, which, three ages ago, has taken place 
around her; that she is labouring every inftant to 
accelerate that moment, when the feudal syftem, 
which {till enervates her, shall disappear before one 
real monarchy, under which her lay princes will 
become peers of the imperial court, and her 
ecclesiaftical, the chaplains.”” Were there only one 
considerable power in Germany, M. Linguet’s 
conjecture would wear the appearance of greater 
probability. But, that not being the fat, (another, 
of greater force, and in a very flourishing ftate, being 
eftablished there, jealous and watchful of every 
motion on the part of that power from whom the 
politician supposes the change will come) it will 
admit of much doubt, whether the abolition of the 
remains of the feudal syftem in Germany be at all 
in contemplation. Nothing, however, is likely to 
effect such an alteration, but, either, a perfect 
agreement, or, an absolute rupture, betwixt the 
two rival powers. In the firft case, the business 
might perhaps be managed by the fashionable 
method of partition; but the result would be different 
from that which the Annalift supposes, and two 
monarchies, inftead of one, would be fixed on the 
ruins of the petty sovereignties; and ftill great 
enough would either of them be, for the tranquillity 
of Europe. In the case of an absolute rupture be- 
twixt the rival ftates, on account of the leading 
object alluded to, it is moft probable, that without 
a greater disparity of forces, than at present subsifts, 
neither party, at the end of the conteft, would find 
itself so superior to the other, as to bring the little 
powers under its own dominion; so that at laft, the 
grand point could be no otherwise accomplished, 
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than by partition; and the result will be the same 
as before. After all, it seems impossible to determine, 
without more data, that the martial asped of 
Germany indicates any such project as has been 
intimated above. If, however, it should be granted; 
it will by no means follow, that no other end is 
proposed. The motives for eftablishments of such 
expence, military eftablishments too, which are 
ever regarded with an eye of jealousy and diftruft, 
may possibly be many and important. If I may be 
allowed a conjecture upon this occasion, I should 
not hesitate to assign, as a principal one, the increase 
of infidelity and extreme dissolution of modern 
manners, caused by the Encyclopedic philosophy. 
The disregard of sanctions, which were wont to 
influence human conduct, makes the use of other 
means requisite for that purpose; or civil society 
muft be dissolved. What means, at once cries every 
sovereign, great or little, so effective, so cogent, so 
compendious, as the sword? what more conducive 
to our own dignity, splendor, or security, than 
military government? I know not whether, in my 
representation of this matter, I have not given the 
cause and effect each other’s place. The philosophy, 
as it is called, of the Encyclopedie has, doubtless, 
contributed abundantly to the relaxation of our old 
obligations, and the licentiousness of manners; so 
that the suspension of the sword over the head of 
civil society, has some appearance of being naturally 
introduced, in consequence of things being in such 
a ftate. But, may not the ambition of princes, 
(which thus very decently {teps in with its military 
apparatus, as if almoft appealed to, for the preven- 
tion of anarchy and confusion) have been the firft 
moving principle of the whole mischief? and is it 
not possible, that the love of empire firft nursed 
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that philosophic spirit, whose evident tendency, if 
not design, has been, to ftrike at the foundations of 
religion, the grand rule of mankind, in order to 
make necessary the more immediate rule of the 
sovereign’s sword. The sword, perhaps, may teach 
mankind better political manners, as far as the 
sovereign’s immediate happiness is concerned, than 
the gown. But the social conduét of citizen towards 
citizen, will be much better taught by the free dis- 
cussion, and candid injun¢tions, of religious and 
moral duties, than by the narrow decrees of a 
despot’s will, forced upon slaves, under the terror 
of the sword. The feudal sy{tem, as formerly con- 
ditioned, when its thousand little sovereignties knew 
their respective privileges and interefts no better 
than to be ever at variance, was undoubtedly a 
very unhappy situation. The present ftate of 
Germany, with all its remains of feudality, presents 
no such gloomy, political aspect; and it may well 
be queftioned, whether the general happiness of the 
empire would be better provided for, under the 
abolition of them, than it is at present. Probably, 
it would not; when we consider how the jealousy of 
Europe would be excited by such an event; and, 
perhaps, the Germans themselves, from the Emperor 
to the loweft Baron, may be sufficiently convinced 
of it, neither to wish on his part, nor to dread on 
theirs, so momentous a change. If this be a true 
{tate of the case, whatever other motives there may 
have been for the enormous military eftablishments, 
in these countries ; the principal ones, more probably, 
regard internal government, than either conquetft, 
or defence. Such, at leaft, are the ideas, which the 
martial appearance of Germany has suggefted to 
myself; and, I hope, on bringing it home to a com- 
parison with my own country, I have some reason 
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to flatter myself, that, amongft all the untoward 
circumftances which cloud our political horizon, 
there are none that bode so ill to the civil liberties 
of England, as do the ftanding armies in a time of 
peace, to those of Germany. After all, it is, with 
respect to Germany, a very surprising circumftance, 
that split, as she ftill is, into electorships, dukedoms, 
bishopricks, abbacies, landgravates, and baronies, 
imperial, and hanse towns; computed in all to 
amount to no less than three hundred diftincé 
sovereignties; sovereignties, too, which owe their 
origin to a total change in the German conftitution; 
effected by the Popes, in order to lessen the Imperial 
power, and render the empire elective: it is, I say, 
a surprising circumftance, that a body, consifting 
of so many heterogeneous members, each claiming 
independency within itself, should have braved the 
political ftorms of so many ages, and have preserved 
a form, which, according to all analogy, seems so 
ill calculated for duration. To develope the causes 
of so singular a circumftance, you will easily imagine 
to have made no part of the plan of a hafty traveller; 
as an object of such extent, would require the 
minuteft inveftigation, during a long residence in 
the country; but, whatever they be, I doubt not they 
would, on discovery, be found such, as to reflect 
honour on the national character of the Germans. 


Many nations surpass Swisserland in riches, 
splendor, and magnificence; but, in moft of those 
attributes which form the solid basis of civil happiness, 
it may fairly be queftioned, whether she may not 
dispute the palm with any country in Europe. 
Liberty, patriotism, toleration, economy, juttice, 
and simplicity of manners, unite to characterise the 
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respeCtable ftates, which conftitute the Helvetic 
body. We read their antient love of liberty, in the 
noble assertions of it, againft their surrounding 
tyrants, the Dukes of Burgundy and Savoy; the 
Emperor of Germany, and other potentates; of 
whose disgraces in the conteft their annals are full. 
Nor does their zeal for liberty at this day, want its 
antient warmth. Their free forms of government 
are all jealously guarded, and invariably maintained. 
The patriotism of the Swiss is eminently displayed 
in the numerous projects of individuals for the im- 
provement of their country, and, in the encourage- 
ment they continually meet with in their societies of 
agriculture and commerce; in the admirable eftab- 
lishment and regulation of their militia; not to 
mention their great public works of roads and 
bridges, to facilitate the communication of the in- 
habitants through their country of mountains, 
rivers, and lakes. The liberal spirit of toleration 
appears no where to greater advantage, than in the 
conftant example of mutual indulgence and con- 
cession, and that political harmony resulting from 
them, exhibited in the cordial confederacy of the 
Catholic and Proteftant ftates; at the same time that 
both are attached to their different forms of worship, 
with as much zeal and sincerity, as any people in 
Europe. 


Their public economy is manifefted by the means 
they use to keep the balance of trade in their own 
favour. As their woollen and linen manufactures, 
though considerable, are not able to supply their 
necessities, without importation, they ftri@ly pro- 
hibit, within themselves, the use of those ornaments 
of gold, of silver lace, and jewellery, in the manu- 
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facture of which they excel. The exportation of these 
articles, much more than pays the cloathing they 
are obliged to import. The abundance of cattle from 
their paftures, allows them an overplus for foreign 
markets; at leaft, sufficient to answer the importation 
of corn, of which article, notwithf{tanding their 
induftry and improvements in tillage, their scanty 
pittance of arable land does not produce them enough 
for their common consumption. On the subject of 
Swiss economy, should not be forgotten their 
sumptuary laws, their general police, their eftablish- 
ment of public magazines of corn, their wise pro- 
visions for the poor, and many other economical 
regulations; which seem better underftood, or at 
leaft better executed, in this country, than in others. 
The primitive simplicity of living, and paftoral 
habits of the mountainous cantons; the discourage- 
ments of luxury, gaming, and oftentation in the reft, 
arising from the spirit of equality, natural to re- 
publics; the want of foreign territory, from whence 
to draw too copious an influx of wealth; and of those 
enlarged scenes of commerce, which maritime 
situations alone can open to a country; conspire to 
keep the ftate of property, whether in houses, or 
lands, much more fixt in Swisserland, than in other 
nations. It is needless to infer from this circum- 
ftance, that the law, finding little to devour, or to 
feed upon, will not thrive in such a situation; that 
the points of contention, being few and unimportant, 
will be left chiefly to the decisions of natural equity, 
and that juftice will consequently have place among 
the characteriftics of the Swiss. 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint! 


And I know not whether it be not due to this people, 
to number among their other good qualities, the 
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consciousness of their own happiness. The wise 
provisions they have, hitherto, made for its preserva- 
tion, give us no small reason for so honourable a 
supposition in their behalf. They seem well aware, 
that their firft political intereft is to observe a {trict 
neutrality in the quarrels of their neighbours; and 
to live in perfect peace with them all. These valuable 
advantages can be no way secured to them, but by 
their own concord and prudence. 


Another interefting object is, their military service. 
It is of great importance to the security of the Helvetic 
confederacy, that fortitude and bravery be not 
extinguished, among the people who compose it; 
and, since the science of ta¢tics, unhappily so neces- 
sary, has undergone such mighty improvements, 
it much imports the Swiss to be inftructed in the 
new manceuvres of the military art. It is under this 
point of view, and that of forming auxiliary con- 
nections with the great powers, that the cantons 
consider the mercenary service. Without these 
considerations, the treaties which regulate the 
conditions of that service, would be more indifferent 
to the confederacy, than to individuals, who devote 
themselves to the profession of arms. If the luxury 
introduced among the military, no longer allows 
Swisserland to derive all the advantages she might 
promise herself from a military school, kept up at 
the expence of foreign powers; yet, her mercenary 
service, now rendered permanent under the regula- 
tion of fixed rules, will no more expose her {tates to 
the same fermentations, or the same corruption, of 
which certain epochs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries offered some melancholy inftances. If this 
country can find but means to prevent that tafte of 
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luxury and refinement, which her officers in foreign 
service have unfortunately contraéted, from spread- 
ing into other ranks; if the heights of the Jura could 
prove a barrier again{t the contagious politeness of 
their weftern neighbours; it might long continue to 
be, what it ftill is, the happieft in Europe. I have 
ventured, in talking of the other countries I have 
seen, to draw some parallel betwixt them and our 
own; and shall I confess to you, that I should 
probably have abftained from it, had I not been 
convinced, that I could allow her some advantages 
over them, without risquing any queftion of my 
impartiality? Suppose now, in attempting a compari- 
son betwixt Great Britain and Helvetia, I were to 
pronounce the former infinitely more wealthy, more 
magnificent, more powerful, it would be saying little, 
if I muft be silent on her political wisdom, or 
national happiness; or could I, at beft, but affirm, 
that whilft we flourish in our conversation, or in our 
books, on these important articles, the Swiss, des- 
pising insignificant parade, practice the one, and 
feel the other. In the cursory retrospect I am making 
of the countries I have travelled through, it being 
my plan to attend only to such objects as characterise 
them, in Italy, I muft chiefly confine my reflections 
to their genius for the management of affairs; to 
their manners; and to their fine arts. The people of 
this country having always supported pretensions 
to superior sagacity and address in political arrange- 
ments, and a talent for what is called business; 
I caught all opportunities of observing them in this 
point of view. It is at Rome, that one sees this 
character more frequently, and more conspicuously 
displayed, than in all the other ftates together; I 
shall therefore sele&t the Roman for a portrait of the 
dextrous man of affairs; and may safely leave the 
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Venetian, the Tuscan, the Neapolitan, or citizen of 
any other Italian ftate, in the same predicament 
(though the features will not be so ftrongly marked) 
to be discovered by his family likeness. Dissimula- 
tion and secrecy, joined with address to take advan- 
tage of any false ftep in a competitor; intrigues to 
gain his confidence, and dexterity in using the 
acquisition, to supplant him; lying a propos to. 
improve a fair occasion; ever affecting an air of 
business, in the very center of idleness and dissipa- 
tion; an oftentatious display of one’s own credit; a 
readiness to promise magnificently; an officious in- 
trusion into all affairs that present themselves; and 
a conftant solicitude to impress a great idea of one’s 
own importance; these qualities and practices 
united, form the principal springs of a policy, so 
much boafted of for ages, that the court of Rome was 
considered as the school of the moft able and subtle 
minifters, who have figured in Europe. 


Religion, in Italy, being nearly reduced to a shell, 
the fruit of which has long been given up to nations 
better disposed to tafte its value, and consequently 
having little or nothing left but exterior, demands 
no particular consideration apart from the Italian 
manners; and to them it certainly gives a very {trong 
tincture; their ceremonious practice of it throwing 
a deep shade of decency and solemnity over their 
ordinary conduét, and serving, in the eye of the 
world, as a useful contraft to their natural vivacity, 
and to irregularities springing from their warmth 
of temperament. Of their civil morality, if I may so 
express it, as professedly diftinguished from religion, 
one may judge with tolerable certainty, if we admit 
this general principle, that to be, and to appear, are 
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two things absolutely different; and that it is seldom 
men of the world are not obliged, for their own 
advantage, to shew themselves different from what 
they really are. From this sort of obligation will 
result imposing appearances, dissimulation, cunning, 
and all such dispositions and habits, as are beft 
calculated to conceal the real character, and support 
the counterfeit. These being admitted as funda- 
mental principles of conduct in the world, we may 
judge of their influence upon a people accuftomed 
to intrigue, supple and artificial, acquainted with 
few necessities more powerful than the calls of vanity, 
and who, to gratify them, are habituated to give, 
without remorse, into any means that present them- 
selves; and that, commonly, under the mask of 
benevolence; or, at leaft, under a very seducing air 
of politeness. It is observable, however, that when 
the Italians have to deal with each other, they know 
pretty well how far their own assurances and pre- 
tences will go; and what credit to give to those they 
mutually receive. Now, it will be easily imagined, 
that the practice of dissembling their sentiments, 
and of continually holding a language that has little 
to do with their thoughts, muft reduce those who, 
nevertheless, wish to display their wit and parts in 
conversation, to the necessity of talking much, 
without saying any thing, and of exhaufting the 
chapter of indifferent trifles, and general observa- 
tions. This every foreigner muft have remarked, 
particularly at Rome; and cannot but have attri- 
buted to it the pompous insipidity of their conversa- 
tions. Any one, the leaft used to them, foresees 
nearly what every man will say, that enters the 
room. This poverty of conversation, amid{t a great 
deal of talking, is the moft ftriking in those who have 
rank to support it, and who have their conftant 
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assemblies, on certain fixed days. What makes all 
this the more provoking to a ftranger is, that these 
persons are so far from wanting wit, or talents, that 
they fall into these habits from having too much of 
them. The reason is, as already intimated, that every 
man muft have his pretensions; will seem deeply 
informed of public affairs; and would not, for the 
world, but appear to labour under a load of import- 
ance. This affectation of consequence, marks, in 
general, the higher orders of society. One of the 
characteriftics of the middle and lower ranks, is 
their inattention to domeftic economy, and _ their 
resolution of enjoying, at all events, the present hour; 
with little regard either to paft, or future considera- 
tions. This humour is wonderfully encouraged by 
the voluptuous softness of the climate, which in- 
disposes both body and mind to much exertion; by 
the happy fertility of a soil, productive with little 
labour; and, perhaps, moft of all, in the loweft 
{tation, by the numerous charitable eftablishments, 
with which every city and town in Italy abounds; 
holding out a sure resource to want, sickness, and 
old age. But the great nursery of indolence and 
laziness, in this, as well as all other Catholic countries, 
are the monaftic foundations. The habitual neglect 
of accumulation, the humour de vivre au jour la 
journée, naturally slacken that ardour of gain, 
which conftitutes a specific diftinction of the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes, in moft other 
countries, where the parent refuses himselfa thousand 
comforts and accommodations, to lay up fortunes 
for his children. The true Italian suffers no incon- 
venience from any such ambition. Indeed another 
reason co-operates with their disposition to self- 
enjoyment in this case; which is, the general in- 
fidelity to the marriage-bed. This circumftance, 
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deftroying all idea of exclusive property in a man’s 
pofterity, muft greatly abate the natural warmth 
and activity of parental affection. Hence it is, that 
a father thinks he has done very handsomely by his 
children, when he has fed and cloathed them during 
their infancy and youth; and procured them some 
talent, by which they can get their own livelihood. 
People with this way of thinking may get pleasantly 
enough through the world, from one generation to 
another, in a country, where the succours and 
resources above-mentioned, are so frequently to be 
found; and where, through the felicity of climate, 
there almoft always reigns an abundance, pretty 
nearly equal. But, from the moment this abundance 
happens to fail, through some extraordinary in- 
temperature of seasons; or whatever other cause; 
the Italians are the moft miserable people in the 
world; for there being a certain point, beyond which 
the eftablished charities can afford no assiftance, 
and that point being generally reached in common 
times, the majority of those, who, in the case 
supposed, wish to have recourse to this fund, muft 
necessarily be disappointed; and nothing can then 
exceed the wretchedness of such individuals, as 
have made no provision again{t a moment of scarcity. 
Travellers who have seen the kingdom of Naples a 
little before harveft, are aftonished at the fertility 
of the lands, and the richness of their produce; and 
are unable to conceive how, from this ftate of abund- 
ance, it is possible to fall into such extreme dearth, 
that the poor perish with hunger. This, however, 
happened in the year 1749. 


There is another mark of character in which the 
Italians, without the exception of a single ftate, or 
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that of any rank, or class of people, universally 
partake; I mean their rage for theatrical spectacles, 
and indeed every species of public exhibition, or 
entertainment. This passion they seem to inherit 
from the antient Romans, and the bequeft has loft 
nothing in their hands. In the fashionable world, 
the morning is spent in a slovenly dishabille, that 
prevents their going out, or receiving frequent visits 
at home. Reading, or work takes up a very small 
portion of this part of the day; so that it passes away 
in a yawning sort ofnonchalance. People are scarcely 
wide awake, till about dinner-time. But, a few hours 
after, the important business of the toilette puts 
them gently into motion; and, at length, the opera 
calls them completely into exiftence. But it muft be 
underftood, that the drama, or the music, do not 
form a principal object of theatrical amusement. 
Every lady’s box is the scene of tea, cards, cavaliers, 
servants, lap-dogs, abbés, scandal, and assigna- 
tions; attention to the action of the piece, to the 
scenes, or even to the actors, male, or female, is but 
a secondary affair. If there be some actor, or actress, 
whose merit, or good fortune, happens to demand 
the universal homage of fashion, there are pauses of 
silence, and the favourite airs may be heard. But 
without this cause, or the presence of the sovereign, 
all is noise, hubbub, and confusion, in an Italian 
audience. The hour of the theatre, however, with 
all its mobbing and difturbance, is the happieft part 
of the day, to every Italian, of whatever ftation; and 
the leaft affluent will sacrifice some portion of his 
daily bread, rather than not enjoy it. Those who 
have not one sous, that can possibly be spared (for 
life is found preferable to theatric diversions) are 
however not so forlorn as to be cut off from all 
opportunities of spectacle. Such never fail to attend 
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the pompous ceremonies of the church, the rites and 
mummeries of the saints, and to swell the shabby 
consequence of every farthing-candle procession. 
Politeness, refinement of manners, and the true 
spirit ofsociety, (although there are many individuals, 
especially such as have travelled, very highly accom- 
plished in these respects) not making any diftin@ 
chara¢teriftic of the Italians, I shall forbear to 
consider them, under this point of view. But, having 
observed the very opposite qualities to be generally 
prevalent in one nation of Italy, and that the laft in 
which I should have expected to find it, so the plan 
I proposed in this letter, requires from me a parti- 
cular intimation or two, upon the subject. 


The Neapolitans, are by moft authors, antient and 
modern, represented as a soft, effeminate, and 
voluptuous people. Admitting these attributes, we 
are apt to conclude, that whatever other imper- 
feCtions they may ftand charged with, we shall, at 
leaft, be sure to meet with great gentleness, civility, 
and, even, refinement of manners in such a nation. 
I paid my firft visit to Naples under this preposses- 
sion, and was not a little surprized to perceive how 
ill it was founded. But my wonder ceased, on being 
convinced, after no long residence, that I had made 
my conclusion, with the world in general, upon a 
false hypothesis. Nothing, I will venture to affirm, 
is less true than that the Neapolitans are soft and 
effeminate; nor are they even voluptuous, in the 
more elegant sense in which that word is usually 
underftood. They are fiery, and sensual, in a high 
degree, and during the prevalence of the siroc wind, 
extremely relaxed, and indolent. But, their general 
tone of character is rough, harsh, and impetuous, 
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even, in higher life; in the lower, gross, barbarous, 
and violent; choleric and vindiétive, in both. What, 
undiscerning eyes may have mistaken for politeness, 
is nothing but the habitual cringe of adulation to 
the iron rod of arbitrary power. But let me do the 
Neapolitans juftice: they want not feeling, nor 

generosity; and would but the church and the ftate 
~ emancipate them from that superftition and ignor- 
ance; which one hath been no less fond than the 
other, of converting into an engine of power; the 
Neapolitans, with the genius and sensibility which 
no person can deny them, would soon become a 
gallant and respectable nation. 


It is an easy transition from the manners to the 
fine arts of a people; and I know you are growing 
impatient for my ftrictures upon the latter. As I by 
no means am writing you a dissertation, you muft 
not expect me to enter into any discussion of the 
long-agitated queftion; whether, when the fine arts 
have once, in any country, attained their zenith, it 
be possible for them, during any considerable course 
of time, tocontinue in an unaltered ftate of perfection? 
My business is only to ftate with impartiality the 
matter of fact, as it relates to Italy. You know how 
it {tood with respect to antient Greece and Rome; 
the only two countries, besides modern Italy, where 
the fine arts can be said to have grown to maturity. 
Although modern Italy should be found to resemble 
her two great anceftors in this matter; yet, from so 
scanty a number of examples, it would be unphilo- 
sophical, perhaps, to attempt the decision: I have, 
therefore, another good reason for not meddling 
with it. 
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Although Conftantine removed a great number 
of the beautiful remains of antiquity from Rome, 
and other parts of Italy, to adorn his new capital in 
the Eaft; though the northern barbarians deftroyed 
a considerable part of those he left; and the non- 
sensical zeal of bigots and devotees led them, in 
after-times, to mutilate some of the fineft models 
that had escaped the blind fury of the Goths and 
Huns, Rome was, nevertheless, fortunate enough to 
have preserved in part, and partly to have dis- 
covered, a multitude of ineftimable gems, ftatues, 
vases, bas-reliefs, and relics of architecture. The 
Venetians, as the fruit of commerce, or of conquett, 
brought home many precious monuments from 
Greece; and the Florentines are obliged to the tafte 
and opulence of the Medicis, for the fineft collection 
of antiques in every kind, that the world ever saw. 
But Florence, and indeed all Europe, acknowledges 
a ftill greater obligation to this family, for having 
placed these models before the artifts of their times; 
and given the moft generous patronage to the 
successful imitation of them. The eyes of all Italy 
were soon opened to works of genius, and the fine 
arts made the moft rapid progress towards their 
antient splendor. Moft of the great artifts of that 
age were contented with their near approach to 
perfection, in producing models, that might be 
opposed to the antique. Michael Angelo, however, 
soared ftill higher; and, perhaps, it may be safely 
affirmed, that his Moses on the tomb of Julius the 
Second, has a force and sublimity of expression, 
beyond any relic of antiquity. Some of his ftatues, 
likewise, which adorn the tombs of the Medici, 
in the church of St. Laurence at Florence, boaft 
the nobleft expression. The genius and talents of 
this wonderful artift, are the more remarkable, 
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inasmuch as moft of these ftatues are not finished. 
Bandinelli, John of Bologna, and Algardi, have run 
the same career, with the moft conspicuous success. 
Bernini, in a different ftile, less elevated, but always 
elegant and graceful, is, like them, original in moft 
of his productions. The ftatue of St. Teresa, in the 
church of the Vittoria at Rome, is an admirable 
work, and exhibits every possible charm of expres- 
sion. Indeed, I know few antique ftatues which, 
all considerations being made, can be compared 
with it. 


In the ages of ignorance and barbarity, which 
preceded that of the Medicis, architecture, at once 
the moft beautiful and useful of the fine arts, seemed 
totally loft. They, from whom alone its patronage 
and encouragement were to be expected, employed 
themselves more in deftroying the admirable monu- 
ments of antiquity, than in imitating them. The 
palaces of princes and nobles, were then, for the 
moft part, little else than a confusion of towers, 
united by ftrong walls, without symmetry, tafte, or 
idea of architecture. ‘These fortresses were asylums, 
where violence and rapine secured themselves with 
impunity, and, indeed, were calculated for nothing 
better. he antient gothic buildings of the same 
time, dedicated to the service of religion, were 
nothing but long, dark, and massive vaults, without 
the leaft ornament, or beauty; and the same judg- 
ment may safely be formed of all their public build- 
ings, from such remains of them as are ftill subsifting. 
But, at the period I am speaking of, architeGure 
revived with the other arts. The Popes, and sovereign 
princes of Florence, Modena, Mantua, Ferrara, not 
to mention the nobles of the ftates of Genoa and 
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Venice, left such superb and beautiful edifices behind 
them, as will, for ages to come, remain indisputable 
proofs of their tafte for antient architeGure. As to 
works of decoration among the antients, though, 
perhaps, much cannot with certainty be said of 
their colouring, we are perfectly acquainted with 
the beauty of the forms they employed. Their vases 
{till remain the fineft models that can be imitated; 
nor is any thing to be found comparable, in point 
of form, to their urns. It is needless to mention the 
exquisite workmanship of their gems, or the elegant 
capricios of their arabesque ornaments. We read 
with aftonishment what has been written of the 
perfection of antient painting. It should seem to 
have been carried to a degree of expression, scarcely 
imaginable. The famous picture of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, by Timanthes, was a mafterpiece of the 
art. Pliny speaks of it, as a work above all praise; 
and that, without doubt, on the credit of the Greek 
authors. It should, however, be remembered, that 
the Greeks joined to extreme sensibility of beauty, 
a great propensity to hyperbole; considerable allow- 
ance muft, therefore, be made, for their representa- 
tions on this subject. It was long before any antique 
painting was found, that could give an opportunity 
of forming any equitable judgment. Under the 
pontificate of Clement the Eighth, toward the end 
of the sixteenth century, was at length discovered, 
in the ruins of the gardens of Mecenas, a picture 
representing a marriage, celebrated under the title 
of the Néce Aldobrandine, from the name of the 
Pope. The connoisseurs of the time viewed it with 
rapture; the antiquaries called it two thousand 
years old; and, without hesitation, attributed it to 
the pencil of Apelles. A veneration for antiquity, 
which then wanted a little philosophical correction, 
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determined them to regard this picture as a wonder 
of the art, at a time, too, when they had under their 
eyes the chef d’ceuvres of Raffaelle, Corregio, ‘Titian, 
and of many other artifts; whose moft moderate 
performances were much above this piece. Many of 
the paintings found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
may very fairly be brought into comparison with 
this; and yet none of them, in respect of design, 
colouring, ordonnance, or execution, approach the 
perfection of the Medicean age, or, even, that of the 
present. It was from the antient gems, bas-reliefs, 
{tatues, and bronzes, that the painters of that age 
caught their firft idea of excellence. They then turned 
their eyes upon Nature herself; and, soon, raised the 
art of painting to that pitch of perfection, which it 
knew not before, and has not known since. Among 
other arts, music owes its happieft cultivation to 
Italy; and seems, in the earlier part of the present 
century, to have arrived at its meridian splendor. 
We ftill, however, hear admirable music at Venice. 
It is there, that the professors and the dilettanti beft 
learn grace, intelligence, and beauty of execution: 
it is there we {till hear the fineft voices of Italy. 
Music, of all the arts is that which maintains itself 
with the greateft honour in Italy: deftined in its 
origin to celebrate the praises of the Supreme Being, 
and of the moft diftinguished of mankind, it is the 
natural expression of gratitude, contentment, and 
pleasure; nor can it be easily supposed, though it 
in some measure shares the corruption of the sifter 
arts, to fall into a disgraceful ftate of decline, amongft 
a people so peculiarly sensible of its charms, and 
famous for their love of spectacles, and feafts, of 
which music is the soul. 
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Having thus slightly traced out an idea of the 
revival of the arts in Italy; their resources in the 
antient models; the high perfection to which paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture attained in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and music in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth; I know you will not 
dispense with my drawing some comparison between 
their present {tate in this country, and our own. 
Nothing occasions greater surprise to every intelli- 
gent traveller, than to observe that a country, which, 
for the space of two hundred years, gave birth to the 
moft consummate painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects; and, for a considerable period, to the moft 
accomplished musicians; to find an immense quantity 
of their moft celebrated performances dispersed 
through that country; and, what is ftranger, to see 
the same tafte, and love of the fine arts, prevail 
among its inhabitants, as formerly diftinguished 
them; and, moreover, no disinclination in its princes, 
and great men, to patronize, and encourage merit; 
—yet, be absolutely unable to discover throughout 
that country, where all its arts are ftill cultivated, 
one worthy successor of Raffaelle, Titian, the 
Caraccis, or Guido; one architect, who treads in the 
{teps of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Sanso- 
vino, or Palladio; one sculptor, possessed either of 
the ideas, or the execution of Bernini, Algardi, or 
Conradi. I will not say, that Geminiani, Tartini, 
and Pergolese were the laft of their musicians. ‘There 
are {till living professors of extraordinary talents; 
but, taking melody and harmony both into an 
eftimate of their merits, I dare venture to assure 
you, they follow those great mafters non passibus 
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It was not till the reign of his present majefty, that 
England discovered her genius for the fine arts. We 
had produced but one painter in hiftory, in any 
former reign, whose name is not now forgotten; and 
the moft diftinguished of those who flattered the 
national vanity in portrait-painting, were foreigners. 
What we had done in sculpture, or architecture, on 
the Grecian models, shews neither tafte, nor intelli- 
gence. Music was little more than dry counter- 
point; without air, or grace. The arts, after their 
decline in Italy, seemed long wavering where to fix 
their feat. The French made attempts to allure 
them, in the laft century, without much success, 
If, however, they have done little worth admiration, 
in the four great arts, designed under the name of 
the fine arts, it is but juftice to allow, that no nation 
hath exceeded the French in the manufactures of 
silk and tapeftry, as well as in all those minute 
ornaments that can contribute to the finery of dress, 
Every species of trinketry that can give éclat to a 
lady’s toilette, or consequence to the person of a 
petit-maitre, is fabricated at Paris, in the utmoft 
perfection. But my partiality to French tafte, is 
leading me aftray. 


The solid inftitution of the English youth in the 
polite literature of the Greeks and Romans; the 
improvement of their tafte by foreign travel; the 
unrivalled opulence which Great Britain has derived 
from her conquefts, and commerce, conspiring all 
together with our native energies; have, under the 
auspices of an enlightened sovereign, at length 
raised the fine arts to a degree of consideration and 
excellence in England, which they have not known, 
since their reftoration under the Medicis, in any 
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rapid, I may say, aftonishing progress, they have 
made in our own country, within these laft twenty 
years, that I do not hesitate to declare, from an 
attentive, and, I hope, impartial comparison of 
their present ftate in Italy, and in England, the 
superiority in favour of my own country. I muft 
beg you, however, to underftand, that, in this com- 
parison, music is not included; for Italy, though 
inferior to what she has been in this charming art, 
{till bears the palm of music, from every other nation. 
A circumftance in favour of my decision, and not 
a little to our honour, should be mentioned :—that 
we have artifts at Rome, who, in almoft every branch, 
surpass those of all other nations, now resident 
there; and that the Pope, and the Roman princes 
often employ them, in preference to their own. At 
the same time, I assure you of this as a fact; and, 
further, that the performances of some of our artifts, 
now at Rome, are consecrated to fame in the Vatican 
itself; you and all the world know, that we can boaft 
many others at home, {till equal to them, and some 
superior. To enter particularly into the merits of 
individuals, is a very delicate undertaking; and the 
public at this day, are too much informed, and too 
well agreed in their sentiments, to leave me any 
opportunity of gratifying curiosity on this subject, 
were I less disposed to decline so invidious a task. 
But, by this time, I can hardly conceive you to wish 
for any thing, but the conclusion of so long a letter; 
and, having exhaufted the materials, which the 
shortness of my tour would allow me to colledt, I 
have only to add, that whatever judgment you may 
form of the ftrictures this letter contains, you will 
not infer from them, that I ran abroad, only to 
admire other countries, at the expence of my own. 
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I am not conscious of having, on any occasion, over- 
looked their merits; and, I flatter myself, from a 
survey of the beft countries in Europe, I may juftly 
affirm, that in commerce, arts, and arms, not one 
of them ftands superior to Great Britain. 


Iam, &c. 
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The following letters, written in a second excursion, which 
was interrupted by a dangerous illness, are added, on account 
of their affinity to some of the preceding. 
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LETTER I 
Cologne, May 28th, 1782. 


HIS is the firft day of summer; the oak- 

leaves expand, the roses blow, butterflies 

- are about, and I have spirits enough to 
write to you. We have had clouded skies this fort- 
night paft, and roads like the slough of Despond. 
Laft Wednesday we were benighted on a dismal 
plain, apparently boundless. The moon caft a sickly 
gleam, and now and then a blue meteor glided 
along the morass which lay before us. After much 
difficulty we gained an avenue, and in an hour’s 
time discovered something like a gateway, shaded 
by crooked elms and crowned by a clufter of turrets. 
Here we paused and knocked; no one answered. 
We repeated our knocks; the ftout oaken gate 
returned a hollow sound; the horses coughed; their 
riders blew their horns. At length the bars fell, and 
we entered—by what means I am ignorant, for no 
human being: appeared. A labyrinth of narrow 
winding ftreets, dark as the vaults of a cathedral, 
opened to our view. We kept wandering along, at 
leaft twenty minutes, between lofty mansions with 
grated windows and {ftrange galleries projecting one 
over another, from which depended innumerable 
uncouth figures and crosses, in ironwork, swinging 
to and fro with the wind. At the end of this gloomy 
maze we found a long ftreet, not fifteen feet wide, 
I am certain; the houses ftill loftier than those juft 
mentioned, the windows thicker barred, and the 
gibbets (for I know not what else to call them) more 
frequent. Here and there we saw lights glimmering 
in the higheft ftories, and arches on the right and 
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left, which seemed to lead into retired courts and 
deeper darkness. Along one of these recesses we 
were jumbled, over such pavement as I hope you 
may never tread upon; and, after parading round 
it, went out at the same arch where we came in. 
This procession seemed at firft very myftical, but 
it was too soon accounted for by our poftilions, who 
confessed they had loft their way. A council was 
held amongft them in form, and then we ftruck into 
another labyrinth of hideous edifices, habitations I 
will not venture to call them, as not a creature ftirred ; 
though the rumbling of our carriages was echoed by 
all the vaults and arches. Towards midnight we 
re{ted a few minutes, and a head poking out of a 
casement directed us to the hotel of Der Heilige 
Geift, where an apartment, thirty feet square, was 
prepared for our reception. 
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LETTER VI 
Inspruck, June 4th. 


O sooner had we passed Feuzen than we 
N entered the Tirol, and the country of 

wonders. Those lofty peaks, those fteeps of 
wood I delight in, lay before us. Innumerable clear 
springs gushed out on every side, overhung by 
luxuriant shrubs in blossom. The day was mild, 
though overcaft, and a soft blue vapour refted upon 
the hills, above which rise mountains that bear 
plains of snow into the clouds. At night we lay at 
Nasariet, a village buried amongft savage promon- 
tories. The next morning we advanced, in bright 
sunshine, into smooth lawns on the slopes of moun- 
tains, scattered over with larches, whose delicate 
foliage formed a light green veil to the azure sky. 
Flights of birds were merrily travelling from spray 
to spray. I ran delighted into this world of boughs, 
whilft C. sat down to draw the huts which are scat- 
tered about for the shelter of herds, and discover 
themselves amongft the groves in the moft picturesque 
manner. These little edifices are uncommonly neat, 
and excite those ideas of paftoral life to which I am 
so fondly attached. The turf from whence they rise 
is enamelled, in the ftrict sense of the word, with 
flowers. A sort of blue-bell predominated, brighter 
than ultramarine; here and there auriculas looked 
out of the moss, and I often reposed upon tufts of 
ranunculus. Bushes of phillerea were very frequent, 
the sun shining full on their glossy leaves. An hour 
passed away swiftly in these pleasant groves, where 
I lay supine under a lofty fir, a tower of leaves and 
branches. 
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Padua, June 14th. 

NCE more, said I to myself, I shall have the 

( Jaci of beholding Venice; so got into an 
open chaise, the ftrangeft curricle that ever 

man was jolted in, and drove furiously along the 
causeways by the Brenta, into whose deep waters it 
is a mercy, methinks, I was not precipitated. Fiesso, 
the Dolo, the Mira, with all their gardens, ftatues, 
and palaces, seemed flying after each other, so rapid 
was our motion. After a few hours’ confinement 
between close fteeps, the scene opened to the wide 
shore of Fusina. I looked up (for I had scarcely 
time to look before) and beheld a troubled sky, shot 
with vivid red, the Lagunes tinted like the opal, and 
the islands of a glowing flame-colour. The moun- 
tains of the diftant continent appeared of a deep 
melancholy grey, and innumerable gondolas were 
passing to and fro in all their blackness. The sun, 
after a long ftruggle, was swallowed up in the tem- 
peftuous clouds. In an hour we drew near to Venice, 
and saw its world of domes rising out of the waters. 
A fresh breeze bore the toll of innumerable bells by 
my ear. Sadness came over me as I entered the 
great canal, and recognised (the scene of many a 
{trange adventure) those solemn palaces, with their 
lofty arcades and gloomy arches, beneath which I 
had so often sat. The Venetians being moftly at 
their villas on the Brenta, the town appeared de- 
serted. I visited, however, all my old haunts in the 
Place of St. Mark, ran up the Campanile, and rowed, 
backwards and forwards, opposite the Ducal Palace, 
by moon-light. They are building a spacious quay, 
near the ftreet of the Sclavonians, fronting the island 
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of San Giorgio Maggiore; where I remained alone 
at leaft an hour, following the wanderings of the 
moon amongf{t mountainous clouds, and liftening 
to the waters dashing again{t marble fteps. I closed 
my evening at my friend M. de R.’s*, and sung over 
the airs I composed in the dawn of our acquaintance. 

Next morning the wind was uncommonly violent 
for the mild season of June, and the canals much 
ruffled; but I was determined to visit the Lido once 
more, and bathe on my accuftomed beach. The 
pines in the garden of the Carthusians were nodding 
as I passed by in my gondola, which was very 
poetically buffeted by the waves. Traversing the 
desert of locufts, I hailed the Adriatic, and plunged 
into its bosom. The sea, delightfully cool, refreshed 
me to such a degree, that, upon my return to Venice, 
I found myself able to thread its labyrinths of ftreets, 
canals, and alleys, in search of amber and oriental 
curiosities. The variety of exotic merchandise, the 
perfumes of coffee, the shade of awnings, and the 
sight of Greeks and Asiatics sitting cross-legged 
under them, made me think myself in the bazaars 
of Conftantinople. *Tis certain my beloved town of 
Venice ever recalls a series of eaftern ideas and 
adventures. I cannot help thinking St. Mark’s a 
mosque, and the neighbouring palace some vatt 
seraglio, full of arabesque saloons, embroidered sofas, 
and voluptuous Circassians. 


* Mme de Rosenberg had abandoned Venice for Padua, 
where she had leased the Villa Altichiero on the Brenta from 
a quondam lover, Angelo Quirini. Beckford in a letter to 
Lady Hamilton speaks of ‘the pagan idol,” probably meaning 
Benincasa, being now at Brescia. Ep. 
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LETTER IV 
Padua, June 19th. 


HE morning was delightful, and St. Anthony’s 
| bells in full chime. A shower which had 


fallen in the night rendered the air so cool 
and grateful, that Mad. de R. and myself determined 
to seize the opportunity and go to Mirabello, a 
country house, which Algarotti had inhabited, 
situate amongft the Euganean hills, eight or nine 
miles from Padua. 


Our road lay between poplar alleys and fields of 
yellow corn, overhung by garlands of vine, moft 
beautifully green. I soon found myself in the midft 
of my favourite hills, upon slopes covered with 
clover, and shaded by cherry-trees. Bending down 
their boughs I gathered the fruit, and grew cooler 
and happier every inftant. We dined very comfort- 
ably in a f{trange hall, where I pitched my pianoforte, 
and sung the voluptuous airs of Bertoni’s Armida. 
That enchantress might have raised her palace in 
this situation; and, had I been Rinaldo, I certainly 
should not very soon have abandoned it. After 
dinner we drank coffee under some branching 
lemons, which sprang from a terrace, commanding 
a boundless scene of towers and villas; tall cypresses 
and shrubby hillocks rising, like islands, out of a sea 
of corn and vine. Evening drawing on, and the 
breeze blowing fresh from the diftant Adriatic, I 
reclined on a slope, and turned my eyes anxiously 
towards Venice; then upon some little fields 
hemmed in by chesnuts in blossom, where the pea- 
sants were making their hay, and, from thence, to a 
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mountain, crowned by a circular grove of fir and 
cypress. In the centre of these shades some monks 
have a comfortable neft; perennial springs, a garden 
of delicious vegetables, and, I dare say, a thousand 
luxuries besides, which the poor mortals below 
never dream of. Had it not been late, I should 
certainly have climbed up to the grove, and asked 
admittance into its recesses; but having no mind to 
pass the night in this eyrie, I contented myself with 
the diftant prospect. 
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LET TER.V 

Rome, June 29th. 
T is needless for me to say I wish you with me: 
I you know I do; you know how delightfully we 
should ramble about Rome together. This 
evening, inftead of jiggeting along the Corso with 
the puppets in blue and silver coats, and green and 
gold coaches, inftead of bowing to Cardinal this, 
and dotting my head to Abbé tother, I {trolled to 
the Coliseo, found out my old haunts amongft its 
arches, and enjoyed the pure transparent sky, 
between groves of slender cypress. Then bending 
my course to the Palatine Mount, I passed under 
the Arch of Titus, and gained the Capitol, which 
was quite deserted; the world, thank Heaven, being 
all slip-slopping in coffee-houses, or ftaring at a few 
painted boards, patched up before the Colonna 
palace, where, by the by, to-night is a grand rinfresco 
for all the dolls and doll-fanciers of Rome. I heard 
their buzz at a diftance; that was enough for me! 
Soothed by the rippling waters, I descended the 
capitoline ftairs, and leaned several minutes againft 
one of the Egyptian lionesses. This animal has no 
knack at oracles, or else it would have murmured 
out to me the situation of that secret cave, where the 
wolf suckled Romulus and his brother. About nine, 
I returned home, and am now writing to you like 
a prophet on the housetop. Behind me ruftle the 
thickets of Villa Medici; before, lies roof beyond 
roof, and dome beyond dome: these are dimly dis- 
covered; but don’t you see the great cupola of 
cupolas, twinkling with illuminations? The town is 
real, I am certain; but, surely that ftru@ure of fire 

mutft be visionary. 
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LETTER VI 
Rome, June goth. 


S soon as the sun declined I ftrolled into the 
Avie Medici; but finding it haunted by fine 
pink and yellow people, nay, even by the 
Spanish Ambassador, and several more dignified 
carcases, I moved off to the Negroni garden. There 
I found what my soul desired, thickets of jasmine, 
and wild spots overgrown with bay; long alleys of 
cypress totally neglected, and almoft impassable 
through the luxuriance of the vegetation; on every 
side, antique fragments, vases, sarcophagi, and altars 
sacred to the Manes, in deep, shady recesses; which 
I am certain the Manes mutt love. The air was filled 
with the murmurs of water, trickling down basins 
of porphyry, and losing itself amongft overgrown 
weeds and grasses. Above the wood, and between 
its boughs, appeared several domes, and a {trange 
lofty tower. I will not say they belong to St. Maria 
Maggiore; no, they are fanes and porticos dedicated 
to Cybele, who delights in sylvan situations. The 
forlorn air of this garden, with its high and reverend 
shades, make me imagine it as old as the baths of 
Dioclesian which peep over one of its walls: yes, 
I am persuaded some consul, or praetor, dwelt here, 
only fifty years ago. Would to God our souls might 
be transported to such solitary spots! where we might 
glide along the dark alleys together, when bodies 
were gone to bed. I discovered a little cave that 
would juft suit us; celandine, Venus’ hair, and a 
thousand delicate plants growing downwards from 
the cove; beneath, lies a clear spring. At the close 
of day, I repaired to the platform before the ftately 
porticos of the Lateran. There I sat, folded up in 
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myself. Some priefts jarred the iron gates behind 
me. I looked over my shoulder through the portals, 
into the portico. Night began to fill it with darkness. 
Shall I confess that I shuddered; and that I thought 
an avenging angel might, on some future day, bar 
me up in a similar edifice, far from you? Upon 
_ turning round, the sad wafte of the Campagna met 
my eyes, and I wished to go home, but had not the 
power. A pressure, like that I have felt in horrid 
dreams, seemed to fix me to the pavement. I was 
thus in a manner forced to view the melancholy 
scene, the long line of aqueducts and lonesome 
towers. Perhaps the unwholesome vapours, rising 
like blue mifts from the plains, affected me. I know 
not how it was; but I never experienced such ftrange, 
such chilling terrors. About ten o’clock, thank God, 
the spell dissolved. I found my limbs at liberty, and 
returned home. 
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LETTER VII 
Naples, July 8th. 


HE sea-breezes reftore me to life. I set the 

heat of mid-day at defiance, and do not 
believe in the horrors of the Sirocco. I 
passed yefterday at Portici, with Lady H. The 
morning, refreshing and pleasant, invited us at an 
early hour into the open air. We drove, in an un- 
covered chaise, to the royal Bosquetto: no other 
carriage than Sir W.’s is allowed to enter its alleys. 
We breathed a fresh air, untainted by duft or 
garlick. Every now and then, amidft wild bushes 
of ilex and myrtle, one finds a graceful antique 
{tatue, sometimes a fountain, and often a rude knoll, 
where the rabbits sit undifturbed, contemplating 
the blue glittering bay: at leaft, I should do so, if I 
were a rabbit. The walls of this shady inclosure are 
lined with Peruvian aloes, whose white blossoms, 
scented like those of the magnolia, form the moft 
magnificent clufters. They are plants to salute 
respectfully as one passes by; such is their size and 
dignity. In the mid{ft of the thickets ftands the King’s 
Pagliaro, in a small garden, with hedges of luxuriant 
jasmine, whose branches are suffered to flaunt as 
much as nature pleases. The morning sun darted his 
firft rays on their flowers juft as I entered this 
pleasant spot. The hut looks as if erected in the days 
of fairy paftoral life; its neatness is quite delightful. 
Bright tiles compose the floor; ftraw, nicely platted, 
covers the walls. In the middle of the room you see 
a table spread with a beautiful Persian carpet; at 
one end, four niches with mattresses of silk, where 
the King and his favourites repose after dinner; at 
the other, a white marble basin. Mount a little 
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{taircase, and you find yourself in another apartment, 
formed by the roof, which being entirely composed 
of gliftening ftraw, cafts that comfortable yellow 
glow I admire. From the windows you look over 
the garden, not flourished with parterres, but 
divided into plats of fragrant herbs and flowers, 
- with here and there a little marble table, or basin 
of the pureft water. These sequeftered inclosures are 
cultivated with the greateft care, and so frequently 
watered, that I observed lettuces, and a variety of 
other vegetables, as fresh as in our green England. 
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AN 


EXCURSION 
TO THE 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE 
IN 
THE YEAR 


1778 


HE Grand Chartreuse has exceeded my 

| expectations; it is more wonderfully wild 
than I can describe, or even you can imagine. 

It has possessed me to such a degree, that I can at 
present neither think, speak, nor write upon any 


other subject. 


June 5th, I left Geneva; and, after passing through 
a succession of valleys, between innumerable moun- 
tains, and after crossing a variety of picturesque 
bridges, thrown over the ftreams which water them, 
arrived at Aix, in Savoy, famous for its baths; which, 
as disagreeable things are generally the moft salutary, 
ought, doubtless, to be of the greateft efficacy; for 
more uninviting objects one seldom meets with. 


Advancing beneath a little eminence, partly rock, 
partly wall, we discovered the principal bath, filled 
with a blue reeking water, whose very fteam is 
sufficient to seethe one, without further assiftance. 
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Scarce had we ftood looking on it a minute, before 
down dashed three or four dirty boys, as copper- 
coloured as the natives of Bengal; who, by splashing 
us all over, and swimming about a la crapaudine, 
convinced us, that it was not their fault, if we would 
not have companions in the delights of bathing. 
I soon hurried away from this salubrious cauldron; 
and, ftepping into a little chapel hard by, where they — 
were singing vespers, prayed heartily to the Virgin, 
that I might never need the assiftance of those 
wonder-working waters, over which she presides. 
As there was but little company in the town, and 
little amusement, I went to bed at nine, and rose 
at four the next morning, that I might reach, before 
sun-set, the celebrated road which Charles Emanuel 
had cut through a rocky mountain. My plan suc- 
ceeded; and after dining at Chambery (a place 
scarce worth speaking of to you) and passing by a 
cataract that throws itself from a lofty fteep, I began 
to discover a beautiful woody vale, terminated, on 
one side, by the hallowed cliffs of the Grand Char- 
treuse; and, on the other, by the mountain, which 
Charles Emanuelhad perforated in so extraordinary a 
manner. ‘Thesun was juftsinking in a brilliant cloud, 
which seemed to repose on a swelling hill covered 
with cattle, when we quitted the chearful valley, 
and began to descend between two ridges of pre- 
cipices, that, at some diftance, had the appearance 
of towering ramparts. Pursuing our route, we found 
ourselves in a deep cleft, surrounded by caverns, 
-echoing with a thousand rills, which trickle down 
their sides, and, mingling their murmurs with the 
rattling of our wheels, and the fteps of our horses, 
infinitely repeated and multiplied, formed all 
together the ftrangeft combination of sounds that 
ever reached my ears, The road itself is admirably 
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cut, and hewn with such neatness, that, were it not 
for the savage and desolate air of its environs, I 
should have imagined myself approaching some 
grand caftle, or considerable city. Towards the 
summits of the precipices, that in some places rise 
to a majeftic elevation (the two sides here and there, 
nearly meeting in an arch) hung light woods of 
glossy green, which, being agitated by a gentle 
wind, caft a moving shadow over the cleft beneath; 
and, at a little diftance, gave our road the appearance 
of a chequered pavement. 


Having wound through the bosom of the moun- 
tain for some time, I was ftruck by the unexpected 
appearance of a grand edifice, resembling a vaft 
portal, supported by doric pilafters, and crowned 
with an ornamented pediment. Upon my nearer 
approach, I found a smooth tablet, filling up the 
space I had allotted for an entrance, on which was 
engraven a pompous Latin inscription, setting forth, 
with what incredible labour and perseverance his 
majefty Charles Emanuel the Second, of Sardinia, 
Cyprus, and Jerusalem, king, had cut this road 
through the mountain; which great enterprize, 
though unattempted by the Romans, and despaired 
of by other nations, was executed under his auspices. 
I very sincerely wished him joy; and, as the evening 
was growing rather cool, was not sorry to perceive, 
through an opening in the rocks, a wide-extended 
plain, interspersed with meadows embosomed by 
woods, in which I diftinguished Les Echelles, a 
village, where we were to lie, with its chimneys 
smoking, under the base of one of the Carthusian 
mountains; round which had gathered a concourse 
of red and greyish clouds. 
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The twilight was beginning to prevail when we 
reached our inn, and very glad I was to leave it at 
the firft dawn of the next day. We were now obliged 
to abandon our coach; and, taking horse, proceeded 
towards the mountains, which, with the valleys 
between them, form what is called the Desert of the 
Carthusians. 


In an hour’s time we were drawing near, and 
could discern the opening of a narrow valley over- 
hung by shaggy precipices, above which rose lofty 
peaks, covered to their very summits with wood. 
We could now diftinguish the roar of torrents, and 
a confusion of ftrange sounds, issuing from dark 
forefts of pine. I confess at this moment I was some- 
what ftartled. I experienced some disagreeable 
sensations, and it was not without a degree of 
unwillingness that I left the gay paftures and en- 
livening sunshine, to throw myself into this gloomy 
and difturbed region. How dreadful, thought I, 
muft be the despair of those who enter it never to 
return! But after the firft impression was worn away 
all my curiosity redoubled; and desiring our guide 
to put forward with greater speed, we made such 
good hafte, that the meadows and cottages of the 
plain were soon left far behind, and we found our- 
selves on the banks of the torrent, whose agitation 
answered the ideas which its sounds had inspired. 
Into the midft of these troubled waters we were 
obliged to plunge with our horses, and, when landed 
on the opposite shore, were by no means displeased 
to have passed them. We had now closed with the 
forefts, over which the impending rocks diffused an 
additional gloom. 
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The day grew obscured by clouds, and the sun no 
longer enlightened the diftant plains, when we began 
to ascend towards the entrance of the desert, marked 
by two pinnacles of rock far above us, beyond which 
a melancholy twilight prevailed. Every moment we 
approached nearer and nearer to the sounds which 
had alarmed us; and, suddenly emerging from the 
woods, we discovered several mills and forges, with 
many complicated machines of iron, hanging over 
the torrent, that threw itself headlong from a cleft 
in the precipices; on one side of which I perceived 
our road winding along, till it was ftopped by a 
venerable gateway. A rock above one of the forges 
was hollowed into the shape of a round tower, of no 
great size, but resembling very much an altar in 
figure; and, what added greatly to the grandeur of 
the object, was a livid flame continually palpitating 
upon it, which the gloom of the valley rendered 
perfectly discernible. 


The road, at a small diftance from this remarkable 
scene, was become so narrow, that, had my horse 
{tarted, I should have been but too well acquainted 
with the torrent that raged beneath; dismounting, 
therefore, I walked towards the edge of the great fall, 
and there, leaning on a fragment of cliff, looked down 
into the foaming gulph, where the waters were 
hurled along over broken pines, pointed rocks, and 
{takes of iron. Then, lifting up my eyes, I took in 
the vaft extent of the forefts, frowning on the brows 
of the mountains. It was here firft I felt myself 
seized by the Genius of the place, and penetrated 
with veneration of its religious gloom; and, I believe, 
uttered many extravagant exclamations; but, such 
was the dashing of the wheels, and the rushing of 
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the waters at the bottom of the forges, that what I 
said was luckily undiftinguishable. I was not yet, 
however, within the consecrated enclosure, and there- 
fore not perfectly contented; so, leaving my frag- 
ment, I paced in silence up the path, which led to 
the great portal. When we arrived before it, I refted 
- a moment, and looking againft the {tout oaken gate, 
which closed up the entrance to this unknown region, 
felt at my heart a certain awe, that brought to my 
mind the sacred terror of those, in ancient days 
going to be admitted into the Eleusinian myfteries. 
My guide gave two knocks; after a solemn pause, 
the gate was slowly opened, and all our horses 
having passed through it, was again carefully closed. 
I now found myself in a narrow dell, surrounded on 
every side by peaks of the mountains, rising almoft 
beyond my sight, and shelving downwards till their 
bases were hidden by the foam and spray of the 
water, over which hung a thousand withered and 
diftorted trees. ‘The rocks seemed crowding upon me, 
and, by their particular situation, threatened to 
obftruct every ray of light; but, notwith{tanding the 
menacing appearance of the prospect, I ftill kept 
following my guide, up a craggy ascent, partly hewn 
through a rock, and bordered by the trunks of 
ancient fir-trees, which formed a fantaftic barrier, 
till we came to a dreary and exposed promontory, 
impending directly over the dell. The woods are 
here clouded with darkness, and the torrents rushing 
with additional violence are loft in the gloom of the 
caverns below; every object, as I looked downwards 
from my path, that hung midway between the base 
and the summit of the cliff, was horrid and woeful. 
The channel of the torrent sunk deep amidft frightful 
crags, and the pale willows and wreathed roots 
spreading over it, answered my ideas of those 
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dismal abodes, where, according to the druidical 
mythology, the ghofts of conquered warriors were 
bound. I shivered whilft I was regarding these 
regions of desolation, and, quickly lifting up my eyes 
to vary the scene, I perceived a range of whitish 
cliffs gliftening with the light of the sun, to emerge 
from these melancholy forefts. On a fragment that 
projected over the chasm, and concealed for a 
moment its terrors, I saw a cross, on which was 
written viA COoELI. The cliffs being the heaven to 
which I now aspired, we deserted the edge of the 
precipice, and ascending, came to a retired nook of 
the rocks, in which several copious rills had worn 
irregular grottoes. Here we reposed an inftant, and 
were enlivened with a few sunbeams, piercing the 
thickets and gilding the waters that bubbled from 
the rock, over which hung another cross, inscribed 
with this short sentence, which the situation rendered 
wonderfully pathetic, o sPEs uN1cA! the fervent 
exclamation of some wretch disgufted with the world 
whose only consolation was found in this retirement. 


We quitted this solitary cross to enter a thick 
foreft of beech trees, that screened in some measure 
the precipices on which they grew, catching however 
every inftant terrifying glimpses of the torrent below, 
Streams gushed from every crevice in the cliffs, and 
falling over the mossy roots and branches of the 
beech, haftened to join the great torrent, athwart 
which I every now and then remarked certain 
tottering bridges, and sometimes could diftinguish 
a Carthusian crossing over to his hermitage, that 
juft peeped above the woody labyrinths on the 
opposite shore. Whilft I was proceeding amongft 
the innumerable trunks of the beech trees, my guide 
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pointed out to me a peak, rising above the others, 
which he called the Throne of Moses. If that 
prophet had received his revelations in this desert, 
no voice need have declared it holy ground, for 
every part of it is ftamped with such a sublimity of 
chara¢ter as would alone be sufficient to impress the 
idea. Having left these woods behind, and crossing 
a bridge of many lofty arches, I shuddered once 
more at the impetuosity of the torrent; and, mount- 
ing ftill higher, came at length to a kind of platform 
before two cliffs, joined by an arch of rock, under 
which we were to pursue our road. 


Below, we beheld again innumerable ftreams, 
turbulently precipitating themselves from the woods 
and lashing the base of the mountains, mossed over 
with a dark sea green. In this deep hollow such mifts 
and vapours prevailed as hindered my prying into 
its recesses; besides, such was the dampness of the 
air, that I haftened gladly from its neighbourhood, 
and passing under the second portal beheld with 
pleasure the sunbeams gilding the Throne of Moses. 


It was now about ten o’clock, and my guide 
assured me I should soon discover the convent. 
Upon this information I took new courage, and 
continued my route on the edge of the rocks, till we 
{truck into another gloomy grove. After turning 
about it for some time, we entered again into the 
glare of daylight, and saw a green valley skirted 
by ridges of cliffs and sweeps of wood before us. 
Towards the farther end of this inclosure, on a 
gentle acclivity, rose the revered turrets of the Car- 
thusians, which extend in a long line on the brow of 
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the hill; beyond them a woody amphitheatre 
majeftically presents itself, terminated by spires of 
rock and promontories loft amongft the clouds. The 
roar of the torrent was now but faintly diftinguishable, 
and all the scenes of horror and confusion I had 
passed were succeeded by a sacred and profound 
calm. I traversed the valley with a thousand sensa- 
tions I despair of describing, and ftood before the 
gate of the convent with as much awe as some novice 
or candidate, newly arrived to solicit the holy retire- 
ment of the order. 


As admittance is more readily granted to the 
English than to almoft any other nation, it was not 
long before the gates opened, and whilft the porter 
ordered our horses to the ftable, we entered a court 
watered by two fountains and built round with lofty 
edifices, characterized by a noble simplicity. 


The interior portal opening, discovered an arched 
aisle, extending till the perspective nearly met, 
along which windows, but scantily diftributed 
between the pilafters, admitted a pale solemn light, 
juft sufficient to diftinguish the objects with a 
picturesque uncertainty. We had scarcely set our 
feet on the pavement when the monks began to issue 
from an arch, about half way down, and passing in 
a long succession from their chapel, bowed reverently 
with much humility and meekness, and dispersed in 
silence, leaving one of their body alone in the aisle. 


The father Coadjutor (for he only remained) 
advanced towards us with great courtesy, and 
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welcomed us in a manner which gave me far more 
pleasure than all the frivolous salutations and 
affected greetings so common in the world beneath. 
After asking us a few indifferent queftions, he called 
one of the lay brothers, who live in the convent under 
less severe reftrictions than the fathers, whom they 
_ serve, and, ordering him to prepare our apartment, 
conduéted us to a large square hall with casement 
windows, and, what was more comfortable, an 
enormous chimney, whose hospitable hearth blazed 
with a fire of dry aromatic fir, on each side of which 
were two doors that communicated with the neat 
little cells deftined for our bed-chambers. Whilft 
he was placing us round the fire, a ceremony by no 
means unimportant in the cold climate of these 
upper regions, a bell rung which summoned him 
to prayers. After charging the lay brother to set 
before us the beft fare their desert afforded, he 
retired, and left us at full liberty to examine our 
chambers. 


The weather lowered, and the casements permitted 
very little light to enter the apartment: but on the 
other side it was amply enlivened by the gleams of 
the fire, that spread all over a certain comfortable 
air, which even sunshine but rarely diffuses. Whilft 
the showers descended with great.violence, the lay 
brother and another of his companions were placing 
an oval table, very neatly carved, and covered with 
the fineft linen, in the middle of the hall; and, before 
we had examined a number of portraits which were 
hung in all the panels of the wainscot, they called 
us to a dinner widely different from what might have 
been expected in so dreary a situation. The betft fish, 
the moft exquisite fruits, and a variety of dishes, 
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excellent, without the assiftance of meat, were 
served up, with an order and arrangement that 
shewed it was not the firft time they had entertained 
in the nobleft manner. But I was not more ftruck 
with the delicacy of the entertainment, than with 
the extreme cleanliness, and English-like neatness, 
of the whole apartment and its furniture. A marble 
fountain, particularly, gave it a very agreeable air, 
and the water that fell from it into a porphyry shell 
was remarkable for its clearness and purity. Our 
attendant friar was helping us to some Burgundy, 
of the happieft growth and vintage, when the 
coadjutor returned, accompanied by two other 
fathers, the Secretary and Procurator, whom he 
presented to us. 


You would have been both charmed and surprised 
with the cheerful resignation that appeared in their 
countenances, and with the easy turn of their con- 
versation. 


The Coadjutor, though equally kind, was as yet 
more reserved: his countenance, however, spoke for 
him without the aid of words, and there was some- 
thing so interefting in his manner, such a mixture 
of dignity and humility, as could not fail of inspiring 
respect and admiration. There were moments when 
the recolleGtion of some paft event seemed to shade 
his countenance with a melancholy that rendered 
it ftill more affecting. I should suspect he formerly 
possessed a great share of natural vivacity (something 
of it being ftill, indeed, apparent in his more un- 
guarded moments) ; but this spirit is almoft entirely 
subdued by the penitence and mortification of the 
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order. The Secretary displayed a very considerable 
share of knowledge in the political ftate of Europe, 
furnished probably by the extensive correspondence 
these fathers preserve with the three hundred and 
sixty subordinate convents, dispersed throughout 
all those countries where the Court of Rome {ftill 
maintains its influence. In the course of our con- 
versation they asked me innumerable queftions 
about England, where formerly, they said, many 
monafteries had belonged to their order; and princi- 
pally that of W. which they had learnt to be now in 
my possession. 


The Secretary, almoft with tears in his eyes, 
beseeched me to revere these consecrated edifices, 
and to preserve their remains, for the sake of St. Hugo, 
their canonized prior. I replied greatly to his satis- 
faction, and then declaimed so much in favour of 
Saint Bruno, and the holy prior of Witham, that the 
good fathers grew exceedingly delighted with the 
conversation, and made me promise to remain some 
days with them. I readily complied with their 
requeft, and, continuing in the same ftrain, that had 
so agreeably affected their ears, was soon presented 
with the works of Saint Bruno, whom I so zealously 
admired, and with the voluminous records of the 
Abbey of Witham. After we had sat extolling them, 
and talking upon much the same sort of subjeéts, 
for about an hour, the Coadjutor proposed a walk 
amongft the cloifters and galleries, as the weather 
would not admit of any longer excursion. He leading 
the way, we ascended a flight of f{teps, which brought 
us to a gallery, on each side of which a vaft number 
of pictures, representing the dependent convents, 
were ranged; for I was now in the capital of the 
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order, where the general resides, and from whence 
he issues forth his commands to his numerous 
subjects; who depute the Superiors of their respective 
convents, whether situated in the wilds of Calabria, 
the forefts of Poland, or in the remoteft diftrias of 
Portugal and Spain, to assift at the grand chapter, 
held annually under him, a week or two after Eafter. 

This reverend Father, Dom Biclét, died about 
ten days before our arrival: a week ago they elected 
the Pére Robinét, prior of the Carthusian convent 
at Paris, in his room; and two fathers were now on 
their route to apprise him of their choice, and to 
salute him General of the Carthusians. During this 
interregnum the Coadjutor holds the firft rank in 
the temporal, and the Grand Vicaire in the spiritual 
affairs of the order; both of which are very extensive. 
If I may judge from the representation of the different 
convents, which adorn this gallery, there are many 
highly worthy of notice, for the singularity of their 
situations, and the wild beauties of the landscapes 
which surround them. The Venetian Chartreuse, 
placed in a woody island; and that of Rome, rising 
from amongft groups of majeftic ruins, ftruck me as 
peculiarly pleasing. Views of the English monafteries 
hung formerly in such a gallery, but had been 
deftroyed by fire, together with the old convent. 
The lift only remains, with but a very few written 
particulars concerning them. Having amused myself 
for some time with the pictures, and the descriptions 
the coadjutor gave me of them, we quitted the gallery 
and entered a kind of chapel, in which were two 
altars with lamps burning before them, on each side 
of a lofty portal. This opened into a grand coved 
hall, adorned with hiftorical paintings of St. Bruno’s 
life, and the portraits of the generals of the order, 
since the year of the great founder’s death (1085) to 
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the present time. Under these portraits are the ftalls 
for the Superiors, who assift at the grand convocation. 
In front, appears the General’s throne; above, 
hangs a representation of the canonized Bruno, 
crowned with ftars. 


Were I, after walking along the dim cloifters, and 
passing through the anti-chapel, faintly illuminated 
by a solitary lamp, suddenly to enter this hall at 
midnight, when the convocation is assembled, and 
the synod of venerable fathers, all in solemn order, 
surrounding the successor of Bruno, it would be a 
long while, I believe, before I could recover from the 
surprise of so auguft a spectacle. It muft indeed be 
a very imposing sight: the gravity they preserve on 
these occasions, their venerable age (for Superiors 
cannot be chosen young), and the figures of their 
deceased Generals, dimly discovered above, may 
surely be allowed to awe even an heretical spectator 
into a momentary respect for the order. For my 
own part, I muft confess that the hall, though 
divefted of all this accompaniment, filled me with 
a veneration I scarcely knew how to account for; 
perhaps the portraits inspired it. They were all well 
executed, and moftly in attitudes of adoration. The 
form of Bruno was almoft loft in the splendours of 
the ftars which hovered over him. I could, in some 
moments, fancy myself capable of plunging into the 
horrors of a desert, and foregoing all the vanities and 
delights of the world, to secure my memory so 
sublime a consecration. 


‘The Coadjutor seemed charmed with the respe& 
with which I looked round on these holy objects; 
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and if the hour of vespers had not been drawing near, 
we should have spent more time in the contempla- 
tion of Bruno’s miracles, pourtrayed on the lower 
panels of the hall. We left that room to enter a 
winding passage (lighted by windows in the roof) 
that brought us to a cloifter above six hundred feet 
in length, from which branched off two others, 
joining a fourth of the same moft extraordinary 
dimensions. Vaft ranges of slender pillars extend 
round the different courts of the edifice, many of 
which are thrown into gardens belonging to particular 
cells. We entered one of them: its inhabitant 
received us with much civility, walked before us 
through a little corridor that looked on his garden, 
showed us his narrow dwelling, and, having obtained 
leave of the Coadjutor to speak, gave us his bene- 
diction, and beheld us depart with concern. Nature 
has given this poor monk very considerable talents 
for painting. He has drawn the portrait of the late 
General, in a manner that discovers great facility 
of execution; but he is not allowed to exercise his 
pencil on any other subject, left he should be amused ; 
and amusement in this severe order is a crime. He 
had so subdued, so mortified an appearance, that 
I was not sorry to hear the bell, which summoned 
the Coadjutor to prayers, and prevented my entering 
any more of the cells. We continued ftraying from 
cloifter to cloifter, and wandering along the winding 
passages and intricate galleries of this immense 
edifice, whilft the Coadjutor was assifting at vespers. 


In every part of the ftructure reigned the moft 
death-like calm: no sound reached my ears but the 
““minute drops from off the eaves.” I sat down in 
a niche of the cloifter, and fell into a profound 
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reverie, from which I was recalled by the return of 
our condu@or; who, I believe, was almoft tempted 
to imagine, from the caft of my countenance, that 
I was deliberating whether I should not remain with 
them for ever. But I soon roused myself, and teftified 
some impatience to see the great chapel, at which 
we at length arrived after traversing another laby- 
rinth of cloifters. The gallery immediately before 
its entrance appeared quite gay, in comparison with 
the others I had passed, and owes its cheerfulness to 
a large window (ornamented with slabs of polished 
marble) that admits the view of a lovely wood. 
Being neatly glazed, and free from paintings or 
Gothic ornaments, it allows a full blaze of light to 
dart on the chapel door; which is also adorned with 
marble, in a plain but noble ftyle of architecture. 
The father sacriftan ftood ready on the fteps of the 
portal to grant us admittance; and, throwing open 
the valves, we entered the chapel and were ftruck 
by the juftness of its proportions, the simple majefty 
of the arched roof, and the mild solemn light 
equally diffused over every part of the edifice. No 
tawdry ornaments, no glaring pictures disgraced the 
sanctity of the place. The high altar, ftanding 
diftinct from the walls, which were hung with a rich 
velvet, was the only object on which many orna- 
ments were lavished; and even there, the elegance 
of the workmanship concealed the glare of the 
materials, which were silver, solid gold, and the 
moft coftly gems. It being Whitsunday, this altar 
was cluftered with ftatues of gold, shrines, and 
candelabrums of the ftatelieft shape and moft delicate 
execution. Four of the latter, of a gigantic size, were 
placed on the fteps; which, together with part of the 
inlaid floor within the choir, were spread with 
beautiful carpets. The illumination of so many tapers 
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{triking on the shrines, censers, and pillars of polished 
jasper, suftaining the canopy of the altar, produced 
a wonderful effect; and, as the reft of the chapel was 
visible only by the faint external light admitted 
from above, the splendour and dignity of the altar 
was inconceivable. I retired a moment from it, and 
seating myself in one of the furthermoft ftalls of the 
choir, looked towards it, and fancied it had risen 
like an exhalation. 

Here I remained several minutes, breathing 
nothing but incense with which the air of the whole 
chapel was impregnated; and, I believe, should not 
have quitted my {tation soon, had I not been appre- 
hensive of difturbing the devotions of two aged 
fathers who had juft entered, and were proftrating 
themselves before the fteps of the altar. These 
venerable figures added greatly to the solemnity of 
the scene; which as the day declined increased every 
moment in splendour; for the sparkling of several 
lamps of chased silver that hung from the roofs, and 
the gleaming of nine huge tapers which I had not 
before noticed, began to be visible juft as I left the 
chapel. Passing through the sacrifty, where lay 
several piles ofrich embroidered veftments, purposely 
displayed for our inspection, we regained the cloifter 
which led to our apartment, where the supper was 
ready prepared. We had scarcely finished it, when 
the Coadjutor, and the fathers who had accompanied 
us before, returned, and ranging themselves round 
the fire, resumed the conversation about St. Bruno. 
Finding me very piously disposed, by the wonders I 
had seen in the day, to liften to things of a miraculous 
nature, they began to relate the inspirations they 
had received from him, and his myfterious appari- 
tions. I was all attention, respect, and credulity. 
The old Secretary worked himself up to such a pitch 
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of enthusiasm, that I am very much inclined to 
imagine he believed in these moments all the 
miracles he told. The Coadjutor, being less violent 
in his pretensions to St. Bruno’s modern miracles 
and inspirations, contented himself with enumerating 
the noble works he had done in the days of his fathers, 
and in the old time before them. It grew rather late 
before my kind hofts had finished their narrations, 
and I was not sorry, after all the exercise I had taken, 
to return to my cell, where everything invited to 
repose. I was charmed with the neatness and oddity 
of my little apartment; its cabin-like bed, oratory, 
and ebony crucifix; in short, every thing it con- 
tained; not forgetting the aromatic odour of the 
pine, with which it was roofed, floored, and wains- 
coted. The night was luckily dark. Had the moon 
appeared, I could not have prevailed upon myself 
to have quitted her till very late; but, as it happened, 
I crept into my cabin, and was by “‘whispering 
winds soon lulled asleep.” Eight o’clock ftruck next 
morning before I awoke; when, to my great sorrow, 
I found the peaks, which rose above the convent, 
veiled in vapours, and the rain descending with 
violence. After we had breakfafted by the light of 
our fire (for the casements admitted but a very 
feeble gleam), I sat down to the works of St. Bruno; 
of all medleys, the ftrangeft. Allegories without end; 
a theologico-natural hiftory of birds, beafts, and 
fishes; several chapters on paradise; the delights of 
solitude; the glory of Solomon’s temple; the new 
Jerusalem ; and numberless other wonderful subjeés, 
full of enthusiasm and superftition. 


Saint Bruno was certainly a mighty genius: I admire 
the motives which drew him to this desert; but 
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perhaps, before coming to that part of the ftory, you 
will like to know what preceded it. 


My Saint (for Bruno has succeeded Thomas of 
Canterbury) was of noble descent, and possessed 
considerable wealth. He was not less remarkable for 
the qualities of his mind, and his talents gained him 
the degree of Mafter of the great Sciences in the 
university of Rheims; here he contracted a friendship 
with Odo, afterwards Urban the Second. Being 
always poetical, singular, and visionary, he soon 
grew disgufted with the world, and began early in 
life to sigh after retirement. His residence at 
Grenoble, where he was invited by Hugo, its bishop, 
determined him to the monattic ftate. 


This venerable prelate imparted to him a vision, 
in which he seemed to behold the desertand mountain 
beyond his city, visible in the dead of night, by the 
ftreaming of seven lucid ftars that hung diredtly 
over them. 


Whilft he was ardently gazing at this wonder, a 
{till voice was heard, declaring it the future abode 
of Bruno; by him to be consecrated, as a retirement 
for holy men, desirous of holding converse with their 
God. No shepherd’s pipe was to be heard within 
these precincts; no huntsman’s profane feet to tread 
these silent regions; no woman was to ascend this 
mountain, nor violate by her allurements the sacred 
repose of its inhabitants. Such were the firft inftitu- 
tions of the order as the inspired Bishop of Grenoble 
delivered them to Bruno, who selecting a few persons 
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that, like himself, contemned the splendours of the 
world and the charms of society, repaired with them 
to this spot; and, in the darkeft parts of the forefts 
which shade the moft gloomy recesses of the moun- 
tains, founded the firft convent of Carthusians, long 
since deftroyed. Several years passed away, whilft 
Bruno was employed in actions of the moft exalted 
piety; and, the fame of his exemplary conduct 
reaching Rome, (where his friend had been lately 
invefted with the papal tiara,) the whole conclave 
was desirous of seeing him, and entreated Urban to 
invite him to Rome. The requeft of Chrift’s vice- 
gerent was not to be refused; and Bruno quitted his 
beloved solitude, leaving some of his disciples 
behind, who propagated his do¢trines, and tended 
zealously the infant order. 


The pomp of the Roman court soon disgufted the 
rigid Bruno, who had weaned himself entirely from 
worldly affections. 


Being wholly intent on futurity, the buftle and 
tumults of a busy metropolis became so irksome that 
he supplicated Urban for leave to retire; and, 
having obtained it, left Rome, and immediately 
seeking the wilds of Calabria, there sequeftered 
himself in a lonely hermitage, calmly expecting his 
laft moments. Many are the miracles which he 
wrought, and which his canonized bones have since 
effected: angels (it is said) hovered round him in his 
departing hour, and bore him on their wings to 
heaven. The different accounts of his translation are 
almoft endless; and as they are all, nearly, in the 
same {tyle, it will be needless to recite them. I had 
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scarcely finished taking extracts from the writings 
of St. Bruno, when the dinner appeared, consifting 
of everything moft delicate which a ftri@t adherence 
to the rules of meagre could allow. The good 
fathers returned as usual with the desert, and served 
up an admirable dish of miracles, well-seasoned 
with the devil, and prettily garnished with angels 
and moonbeams*. 


Our conversation was interrupted very agreeably, 
by the sudden intrusion of the sun, which, escaping 
from the clouds, shone in full splendour above the 
higheft peak of the mountains; and the vapours, 
fleeting by degrees, discovered the woods in all the 
freshness of their verdure. The pleasure I received 
from seeing this new creation rising to view was very 
lively, and, as the fathers assured me the humidity 
of their walks did not often continue longer than the 
showers, I left my hall. Crossing the court, I haftened 
out of the gates, and running swiftly along a winding 
path on the side of the meadow, bordered by the 
foref{ts, enjoyed the charms of the prospect, inhaled 
the perfume of the woodlands, and now, turning 
towards the summits of the precipices that encircled 
this sacred inclosure, admired the glowing colours 
they borrowed from the sun, contrafted by the dark 
hues of the foreft. Now, cafting my eyes below, I 
suffered them to roam from valley to valley, and 
from one ftream (beset with tall pines and tufted 
beech trees) to another. The purity of the air in 
these exalted regions, and the lightness of my own 
spirits, almoft seized me with the idea of treading in 
that element. 


* Angels are frequently represented, in legendary tales, as 
riding on the beams of the moon. 
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Not content with the diftant beauties of the hang- 
ing rocks and falling waters, I ftill kept running 
wildly along, with an eagerness and rapidity that, 
to a sober spectator, would have given me the appear- 
ance of one possessed; and with reason, for I was 
affected with the scene to a degree I despair of ex- 
pressing. Whilft I was continuing my course, 
pursued by a thousand ftrange ideas, a father, who 
was returning from some diftant hermitage, {topped 
my career, and made signs for me to repose myself 
on a bench erected under a neighbouring shed; and, 
perceiving my agitation and disordered looks, 
fancied, I believe, that one of the bears that lurk 
near the snows of the mountains had alarmed me 
by his sudden appearance. 


The good old man, expressing by his geftures that 
he wished me to recover myself in quiet on the 
bench, haftened, with as much alacrity as his age 
permitted, to a cottage adjoining the shed, and 
returning in a few moments, presented me some 
water in a maple cup, into which he let fall several 
drops of an elixir composed of innumerable herbs, 
and having performed this deed of charity, signified 
to me by a look, in which benevolence, compassion, 
and perhaps some little remains of curiosity were 
{trongly painted, how sorry he was to be reftrained 
by his vow of silence from enquiring into the cause 
of my agitation, and giving me farther assiftance. 
I answered also by signs, on purpose to carry on the 
adventure, and suffered him to depart with all his 
conjectures unsatisfied. No sooner had I loft sight 
_ of the benevolent hermit than I ftarted up, and 

pursued my path with my former agility, till I came 
to the edge of a woody dell, that divided the meadow, 
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on which I was running, from the opposite pro- 
montory. Here I paused, and looking up at the 
cliffs, now but faintly illumined by the sun, which 
had been some time sinking on our narrow horizon, 
reflected that it would be madness to bewilder 
myself, at so late an hour, in the mazes of the foreft. 
Being thus determined, I abandoned with regret the 
idea of penetrating into the lovely region before me, 
and contented myself for some moments with 
marking the pale tints of the evening gradually 
overspreading the cliffs, so lately flushed with the 
gleams of the setting sun. But my eyes were soon 
diverted from contemplating these objects by a red 
light f{treaming over the northern sky, which 
attracted my notice as I sat on the brow of a sloping 
hill, looking down a fteep hollow vale, surrounded 
by the forefts, above which rose majeftically the 
varied peaks and promontories of the mountains. 


The upland lawns, which hang at immense 
heights above the vale, next caught my attention. 
I was gazing alternately at them and the valley, 
when a long succession of light mifty clouds, of 
{trange fantaftic shapes, issuing from a narrow gully 
between the rocks, passed on, like a solemn proces- 
sion, over the hollow dale, midway between the 
ftream that watered it below, and the summits of 
the cliffs on high. The tranquillity of the region, the 
verdure of the lawn, environed by girdles of flourish- 
ing wood, and the lowing of the diftant herds, filled 
me with the moft pleasing sensations. But when I 
lifted up my eyes to the towering cliffs, and beheld 
the northern sky ftreaming with ruddy light, and 
the long succession of mifty forms hovering over the 
space beneath, they became sublime and awful. 
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The dews which began to descend, and the vapours 
which were rising from every dell, reminded me of 
the lateness of the hour; and it was with great re- 
ludance that I turned from the scene which had 
so long engaged my contemplation, and traversed 
slowly and silently the solitary meadows, over which 
I had hurried with such eagerness an hour ago. Hill 
appeared after hill, and hillock succeeded hillock, 
which I had passed unnoticed before. Sometimes 
I imagined myself following a different path from 
that which had brought me to the edge of the deep 
valley. Another moment, descending into the 
hollows between the hillocks that concealed the 
diftant prospects from my sight, I fancied I had 
entirely mistaken my route, and expected every 
moment to be loft amongft the rude brakes and 
tangled thickets that skirted the eminences around. 
As the darkness increased, my situation became ftill 
more and more forlorn. I had almoft abandoned 
the idea of reaching the convent; and whenever I 
gained any swelling ground, looked above, below, 
and on every side of me, in hopes of discovering 
some glimmering lamp which might indicate a 
hermitage, whose charitable possessor, I flattered 
myself, would direct me to the monaftery. At length, 
after a tedious wandering along the hills, I found 
myself, unexpectedly, under the convent walls; and, 
as I was looking for the gate, the attendant lay- 
brothers came out with lights, in order to search for 
me; scarcely had I joined them, when the Coadjutor 
and the Secretary came forwards, with the kindeft 
anxiety expressed their uneasiness at my long 
absence, and conducted me to my apartment, where 
Mr was waiting, with no small degree of im- 
patience; but I found not a word had been men- 
tioned of my adventure with the hermit; so that, I 
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believe, he ftri€lly kept his vow till the day when 
the Carthusians are allowed to speak, and which 
happened after my departure. We had hardly 
supped before the gates of the convent were shut, 
a circumftance which disconcerted me not a little, 
as the full moon gleamed through the casements, 
and the ftars sparkling above the forefts of pines, 
invited me to leave my apartment again, and give 
myself up entirely to the spectacle they offered. 


The Coadjutor, perceiving that I was often 
looking earneftly through the windows, guessed my 
wishes, and calling the porter, ordered him to open 
the gates, and wait at them till my return. It was 
not long before I took advantage of this permission, 
and escaping from the courts and cloifters of the 
monattery, all hushed in ftillness, ascended a green 
knoll, which several ancient pines marked with their 
fantaftic shadows: there, leaning againft one of their 
trunks, I lifted up my eyes to the awful barrier of 
surrounding mountains, discovered by the trembling 
silver light of the moon shooting directly on the 
woods which fringed their acclivities. The lawns, the 
vaft woods, the fteep descents, the precipices, the 
torrents, lay all extended beneath, softened by a 
pale blueish haze, that alleviated, in some measure, 
the ftern prospect of the rocky promontories above, 
wrapped in dark shadows. The sky was of the 
deepeft azure, innumerable ftars were diftinguished 
with unusual clearness from this elevation, many of 
which twinkled behind the fir-trees edging the 
promontories. White, grey, and darkish clouds 
came marching towards the moon, that shone full 
again{t a range of cliffs, which lift themselves far 
above the others. The hoarse murmur of the torrent, 
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throwing itself from the diftant wildernesses into the 
gloomy vales, was mingled with the blaft that blew 
from the mountains. It increased. The forefts began 
to wave, black clouds rose from the north, and, as 
they fleeted along, approached the moon, whose 
light they shortly extinguished. A moment of dark- 
ness succeeded; the guft was chill and melancholy; 
it swept along the desert, and then subsiding, the 
vapours began to pass away, and the moon returned ; 
the grandeur of the scene was renewed, and its 
imposing solemnity was increased by her presence. 
Inspiration was in every wind. I followed some 
impulse which drove me to the summit of the 
mountains before me; and there, cafting a look on 
the whole extent of wild woods and romantic 
precipices, thought of the days of St. Bruno. I 
eagerly contemplated every rock that formerly 
might have met his eyes; drank of the spring which 
tradition says he was wont to drink of; and ran to 
every pine, whose withered appearance bespoke the 
moft remote antiquity, and beneath which, perhaps, 
the saint had reposed himself, when worn with vigils, 
or possessed with the sacred spirit of his inftitutions. 
It was midnight; the convent bell tolled; for the 
moft solemn hour of prayer was arrived. I cannot, 
nor would I, attempt to unfold to you, in prose, half 
the ftrange things of which I thought, and which I 
seemed to see, during this wild excursion. However, 
I owe to it the poetical humour in which I composed 
the following lines, written, immediately on my 
return, in the Album of the fathers, during the ftilleft 


watch of night. 
ODE 
To orisons, the midnight bell 
Had toll’d each silent inmate from his cell; 
The hour was come to muse, or pray, 
Or work myfterious rites that shun the day: 
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My {teps some whisp’ring influence led, 

Up to yon pine-clad mountain’s gloomy head: 
Hollow and deep the guft did blow, 

And torrents dash’d into the vales below: 
At length, the toilsome height attain’d, 

Quick fled the moon, and sudden ftillness reign’d. 
As fearful turn’d my searching eye, 

Glanc’d near a shadowy form, and fleeted by; 
Anon, before me full it ftood; 

A saintly figure, pale, in pensive mood. 
Damp horror thrill’d me till he spoke, 

And accents faint the charm-bound silence broke: 
*“‘Long, trav’ller! ere this region near, 

Say did not whisp’rings ftrange arreft thine ear? 
My summons ’twas to bid thee come, 

Where sole the friend of Nature loves to roam. 
Ages long paft, this drear abode 

To solitude, I sanctified, and God: 
*T was here, by love of Wisdom brought, 

Her trueft lore, self-knowledge, firft I sought; 
Devoted here my worldly wealth, 

To win my chosen sons immortal health. 
Midft these dun woods and mountains fteep, 

Midft the wild horrors of yon desart deep, 
Mid{ft yawning caverns, wat’ry dells, 

Midft long, sequefter’d ailes, and peaceful cells, 
No passions fell diftract the mind, 

To Nature, Silence, and Herself consign’d. 
In these {till mansions who shall bide, 

°*Tis mine, with Heaven’s appointment, to decide; 
But, hither, I invite not all: 

Some want the will to come, and more the call; 
But all, mark well my parting voice! 

Led, or by chance, necessity, or choice, 
(Ah! with our Genius dread to sport) 

Sage lessons here may learn of high import. 
Know! Silence is the nurse of Truth: 

Know! Temperance long retards the flight of Youth: 
Learn here, how penitence and pray’r 

Man’s fallen race for happier worlds prepare: 
Learn mild demeanor, void of art, 

And bear, amidft the world, the hermit’s heart. 
Fix, trav’ller! deep this heaven-taught lore: 

Know, Bruno brings it, and returns no more.” 
(Half sighed, half smiled his long farewel) 

He turn’d, and vanish’d in the bright’ning dell. 
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My imagination was too much difturbed, and my 
spirits far too active, to allow me any reft for some 
time; and I had not long been quieted by sleep, 
when I was suddenly awakened by a furious blatt, 
that drove open my casement, and let in the roar of 
the tempeft, for the night was troubled. In the inter- 
vals of the ftorm, in those moments when the winds 
seemed to pause, the faint sounds of the choir ftole 
upon my ear; but were swallowed up the next 
inftant by the redoubled fury of the guft, which 
was ftill increased by the roar of the waters. 


I ftarted from my bed, closed the casement, and 
composed myself as well as I was able; but no 
sooner had the sunbeams entered my window, than 
I arose, and gladly leaving my cell, breakfafted in 
hafte, and hurried to the same knoll, where I had 
{tood the night before. The ftorm was dissipated, and 
the pure morning air delightfully refreshing: every 
tree, every shrub, gliftened with dew. A gentle wind 
breathed upon the woods, and waved the fir-trees 
on the cliffs, which, free from clouds, rose diftinélly 
into the clear blue sky. I ftrayed from the knoll 
into the valley between the fteeps of wood and the 
turrets of the convent, and passed the different 
buildings, deftined for the manufacture of the 
articles necessary to the fathers; for nothing is worn 
or used within this inclosure, which comes from the 
profane world. Traversing the meadows and a 
succession of little dells, where I was so lately be- 
wildered, I came to a bridge thrown over the torrent, 
which I crossed; and here followed a slight path that 
brought me to an eminence, covered with a hanging 
wood of beech-trees, feathered to the ground; from 
whence I looked down the narrow pass towards 
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Grenoble. Perceiving a smoke to arise from the 
groves which nodded over the eminence, I climbed 
up a rocky fteep, and, after ftruggling through a 
thicket of shrubs, entered a smooth, sloping lawn, 
framed in by woody precipices; at one extremity of 
which I discovered the cottage, whose smoke had 
directed me to this sequeftered spot; and, at the 
other, a numerous group of cattle, lying under the 
shade of some beech-trees, whilft several friars, with 
long beards and russet garments, were employed in 
milking them. The luxuriant foliage of the woods, 
clinging round the fteeps that skirted the lawn; its 
gay, sunny exposition; the groups of sleek, dappled 
cows, and the odd employment of the friars, so little 
consonant with their venerable beards, formed one 
of the moft singular, and at the same time one of the 
moft picturesque spectacles that had, perhaps, ever 
offered itselfto my sight. I, who had been accuftomed 
to behold ‘‘milk-maids singing blithe,” and tripping 
lightly along with their pails, was not a little sur- 
prised at the silent gravity with which these figures 
shifted their trivets from cow to cow; and it was 
curious to see with what adroitness they performed 
their functions, managing their long beards with a 
facility and cleanliness equally admirable. I watched 
all their movements for some time, concealed by 
the trees, before I made myself visible; but no 
sooner did I appear on the lawn, than one of the 
friars quitted his trivet, very methodically set down 
his pail, and coming towards me with an open, 
smiling countenance, desired me to refresh myself 
with some bread and milk. A second, observing this 
motion, was resolved not to be exceeded in an 
hospitable aét, and, quitting his pail too, haftened 
into the woods, from whence he returned in a 
few minutes with some ftrawberries, very neatly 
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enveloped in fresh leaves. These hospitable, milking 
fathers, next invited me to the cottage, whither I 
declined going, as I preferred the shade of the 
beeches; so, reclining myself on the soft herbage, 
I enjoyed the scene and its productions with all 
possible glee. 


Not a cloud darkened the heavens; every object 
smiled; innumerable gaudy flies glanced in the sun- 
beams that played in a clear spring by the cottage; 
I saw with pleasure the sultry glow of the diftant 
cliffs and forefts, whilft indolently reclined in the 
shade, liftening to the summer hum; one hour passed 
after another neglected away, during my repose in 
this moft delightful of valleys. The cattle were all 
slunk into the recesses of the woods, and were drink- 
ing at the ftreams which flow along their shades, 
before I could prevail on myself to quit the turf and 
the beech-trees. Never shall I cease regretting the 
peaceful moments I spent in Valombré, as never 
perhaps, were I even to return to it, may so many 
circumftances unite to render it pleasing. 


When I returned, unwillingly, to the convent, the 
only topic on which I could converse was the 
charms of Valombré; but notwith{tanding the in- 
difference with which I now regarded the prospects 
that surrounded the monaftery, I could not disdain 
an offer made by one of the friars, of conducting 
me to the summit of the higheft peak of the desert. 
Pretty late in the afternoon I set out with my guide, 
and, following his fteps through many forefts of 
pine, and wild apertures among them, f{trewed with 
fragments, arrived at a chapel, built on a mossy rock, 
and dedicated to St. Bruno. 
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Having once more drunk of the spring that issues 
from the rock on which this edifice is raised, I moved 
forwards, keeping my eyes fixed on a lofty green 
mountain, from whence rises a vaft cliff, spiring up 
to a surprising elevation; and which (owing to the 
sun’s reflection on a transparent mift hovering 
around it) was tinged with a pale visionary light. 
This object was the goal to which I aspired; and 
redoubling my activity, I made the beft of my way 
over rude ledges of rocks, and crumbled fragments 
of the mountain, interspersed with firs, till I came 
to the green fteeps I had surveyed at a diftance. 
These I ascended with some difficulty, and, leaving 
a few scattered beech-trees behind, in full leaf, shortly 
bade adieu to summer, and entered the regions of 
spring; for, as I approached that part of the moun- 
tain next the summit, the trees, which I found there 
rooted in the crevices, were but juft beginning to 
unfold their leaves, and every spot of the greensward 
was covered with cowslips and violets. After taking 
a few moments’ repose, my guide prepared to 
clamber amongft the rocks, and I followed him with 
as much alertness as I was able, till laying hold of 
the trunk of a withered pine, we sprang upon a 
small level space, where I seated myself, and beheld 
far beneath me the vaft desert and dreary solitudes, 
amongtft which appeared, thinly scattered, the green 
meadows and hanging lawns. The eye, next over- 
looking the barrier of mountains, ranged through 
immense tracts of diftant countries; the plains where 
Lyons is situated; the woodlands and lakes of 
Savoy; amongft which that of Bourget was near 
enough to discover its beauties, all glowing with the 
warm haze of the setting sun. 
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My situation was too dizzy to allow a long survey, 
so turning my eyes from the terrific precipice, I 
beheld an opening in the rocks, through which we 
passed into a little irregular glen of the smootheft 
greensward, closed in on one side by the great peak, 
and on the others by a ridge of sharp pinnacles, 
which crown the range of white cliffs I had so much 
admired the night before, when brightened by the 
moon. 


The singular situation of this romantic spot 
invited me to remain in it till the sun was about to 
sink on the horizon: during which time I visited 
every little cave delved in the ridges of rock, and 
gathered large sprigs of the mezereon and rhodo- 
dendron in full bloom, which with a surprising 
variety of other plants carpeted this lovely glen. 
A luxuriant vegetation, 


That on the green turf suck’d the honey’d showers, 
And purpled all the ground with vernal flow’rs. 


My guide, perceiving I was ready to mount ftill 
higher, told me it would be in vain, as the beds of 
snow that lie eternally in some fissures of the moun- 
tain, muft necessarily impede my progress; but, 
finding I was very unwilling to abandon the enter- 
prise, he showed me a few notches in the peak, by 
which we might ascend, though not without danger. 


This prospect rather abated my courage, and the 
wind, rising, drove several thick clouds round the 
bottom of the peak, which increasing every minute, 
shortly skreened the green mountain and all the 
forefts from our sight. A sea of vapours soon 
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undulated beneath my feet, and lightning began to 
flash from a dark angry cloud that hung over the 
valleys and, probably, deluged them with ftorms, 
whilft I was securely ftanding under the clear 
expanse of ether. But the hour did not admit of 
my remaining long in this proud ftation; so, descend- 
ing, I was soon obliged to pass through the vapours, 
and, carefully following my guide (for a false ftep 
might have caused my deftruction) wound amongft 
the declivities, till we left the peak behind, and juft 
as we reached the green mountain which was 
moiftened with the late ftorm, the clouds fleeted and 
the evening recovered its serenity. 

Leaving the chapel of St. Bruno on the right, we 
entered the woods, and soon emerged from them 
into a large pafture, under the grand amphitheatre 
of mountains, having a gentle ascent before us, 
beyond which appeared the neat blue roofs and 
glittering spires of the convent, where we arrived 
as the moon was beginning to assume her empire. 


I need not say I refted well after the interefting 
fatigues of the day. The next morning early, I 
quitted my kind hofts with great reluctance. The 
Coadjutor and two other fathers accompanied me 
to the outward gate, and there within the solemn 
circle of the desert beftowed on me their benediction. 


It seemed indeed to come from their hearts. They 
were not even contented with going thus far, they 
would not leave me till I was an hundred paces 
from the convent; and then, laying their hands on 
their breafts, declared that if ever I was disgufted 
with the world, here was an asylum. I was in a 
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melancholy mood when I traced back all the wind- 
ings of my road, and when I found myself beyond 
the laft gate, in the midft of the wide world again, 
it increased. 


We returned to Les Eschelles; from thence to 
- Chamberry, and, inftead of going through Aix, 
passed by Annecy; but nothing in all the route 
engaged my attention, nor had I any pleasing sensa- 
tions till I beheld the glassy lake of Geneva, and its 
lovely environs. 


I rejoiced then, because I knew of a retirement 
on its banks, where I could sit and think of Valombré. 


Here end 
Dreams, Waking Thoughts and Incidents 
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The following letter did not appear in the edition of 1783. It 

was fir{t printed at the end of the firft volume of Italy: with 

Sketches of Spain and Portugal, 1834. It may, however, have 

been written as early as 1777. Melville prints a letter (p. 30) 

written “From the Summit of the Mountain of Saléve 

g o’clock Sept. 13th 1777,” q.v. It was possibly written to 
Alexander Cozens. 
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LETTER I 


Revisit the trees on the summit of Saleve.—Pas d’Echelle.— 
Moneti.—Bird’s-eye _ prospects.—Alpine _ flowers.—Extensive 
etl from the summit of Saleve.—Youthful enthusiasm.—Sad 
realities. 


HAD long wished to revisit the holt of trees so 
I conspicuous on the summit of Saleve, and set 

forth this morning to accomplish that purpose. 
Brandoin an artift, once the delight of our travel- 
ling lords and ladies, accompanied me. We rode 
pleasantly and sketchingly along through Carouge 
to the base of the mountain, taking views every now 
and then of picturesque ftumps and cottages. 

At length, after a good deal of lackadaisical 
loitering on the banks of the Arve, we reached a 
sort of goats’ path, leading to some fteps cut in the 
rock, and juftly called the Pas d’Echelle. I need not 
say we were obliged to dismount and toil up this 
ladder, beyond which rise fteeps of verdure shaded 
by walnuts. 

These brought us to Moneti, a rude ftraggling 
village, with its church tower embosomed in gigantic 
limes. We availed ourselves of their deep cool shade 
to dine as comfortably as a whole posse of withered 
hags, who seemed to have been juft alighted from 
their broom-fticks, would allow us. 

About half paft three, a sledge drawn by four 
oxen was got ready to drag us up to the holt of trees, 
the goal to which we were tending: ftretching our- 
selves on the ftraw spread over our vehicle, we set 
off along a rugged path, conducted aslant the fteep 
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slope of the mountain, vaft prospects opening as we 
ascended; to our right the crags of the little Saleve— 
the variegated plains of Gex and Chablais, separated 
by the lake; below, Moneti, almoft concealed in 
wood; behind, the mole, lifting up its pyramidical 
summit amidft the wild amphitheatre of glaciers, 
which lay this evening in dismal shadow, the sun 
being overcaft, the Jura half loft in rainy mifts, and 
a heavy ftorm darkening the Fort de I’Ecluse. 
Except a sickly gleam caft on the snows of the Buet, 
not a ray of sunshine enlivened our landscape. 

This sorrowful colouring agreed but too well with 
the dejection of my spirits. I suffered melancholy 
recollections to take full possession of me, and 
glancing my eyes over the vaft map below, sought 
out those spots where I had lived so happy with my 
lovely Margaret. On them did I eagerly gaze— 
absorbed in the consciousness of a fatal, irreparable 
loss, I little noticed the transports expressed by my 
companion at the grand effects of light and shade, 
which obeyed the movements of the clouds; nor was 
I more attentive to the route of our oxen, which, 
perfectly familiarized with precipices, preferred their 
edge to the bank on the other side, and by this choice 
gave us an opportunity of looking down more than 
a thousand feet perpendicularly on the wild shrub- 
beries and shattered rocks deep below, at the base 
of the mountain. In general I shrink back from such 
bird’s-eye prospects with my head in a whirl, and 
yet, by a moft unaccountable fascination, feel a 
feverish impulse to throw myself into the very gulph 
I abhor; but to-day I lay in passive indifference, 
liftlessly extended on our moving bed. ; 

Its progress being extremely deliberate, we had 
leisure to observe, as we crept along, a profusion of 
Alpine flowers; but none of those gorgeous insects 
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mentioned by Saussure as abounding on Saleve were 
fluttering about them. This was no favourable day 
for butterfly excursions; the flowers laden with 
heavy drops, the forerunners of ftill heavier rain, 
hung down their heads. We passed several chalets, 
formed of mud and ftone, inftead of the neat timber, 
with which those on the Swiss mountains are con- 
ftructed. Meagre peasants, whose sallow counten- 
ances looked quite of a piece with the sandy hue of 
their habitations, kept ftaring at us from crevices 
and hollow places: the fresh roses of a garden are 
not more different from the rank weeds of an un- 
healthy swamp, than these wretched objects from 
the ruddy inhabitants of Switzerland. 

My heart sank as we were driven alongside of one 
of these squalid groups, huddled together under a 
blafted beech in expectation of a ftorm. The wind 
drove the smoke and sparks of a fire juft kindled at 
the root of the tree, full in the face of an infant, 
whose mother had abandoned it to implore our 
charity with out{tretched withered hands. The poor 
helpless being filled the air with wailings, and being 
tightly swaddled up in yellow rags, according to 
Savoyarde cuftom, exhibited an appearance in form 
and colour not unlike that of an overgrown pumpkin 
thrown on the ground out of the way. How should 
I have enjoyed setting its limbs at liberty, and trans- 
porting it to the swelling bosom of a Bernese 
peasant! such as I have seen in untaxed garments, 
red, blue and green, with hair falling in braids mixed 
with flowers and silver trinkets, hurrying along to 
some wake or wedding, with that firm ftep and 
smiling hilarity which the consciousness of freedom 
inspires. 

A few minutes dragging beyond the tree juft 
mentioned, we reached the bold verdant slopes of 
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delicate short herbage which crown the crags of the 
mountain. We now moved smoothly along the turf, 
brushing it with our hands to extract its aromatic 
fragrance, and having no longer rough {tones to 
encounter, our conveyance became so agreeable 
that we regretted our arrival before a chalet, under 
a clump of weather-beaten beach. These are the 
identical trees, so far and widely discovered, on the 
summit of Saleve, and the point to which we had 
been tending. 

Seating ourselves on the very edge of a rocky 
cornice, we surveyed the busy crowded territory of 
Geneva, the vaft reach of the lake, its coaft, thickset 
with caftles, towns, and villages, and the long line 
of the Jura protecting these richly cultivated posses- 
sions. Turning round, we traced the course of the 
Arve up to its awful sanctuary, the Alps of Savoy, 
above which rose the Mont-Blanc in deadly paleness, 
backed by a gloomy sky; nothing could form a 
{tronger contraft to the populous and fertile plains 
in front of the mountain than this chaos of snowy 
peaks and melancholy deserts, the loftieft in the old 
world, held up in the air, and beaten, in spite of 
summer, with wintry ftorms. 

I know not how long we should have remained 
examining the prospect had the weather been 
favourable, and had we enjoyed one of those serene 
evenings to be expected in the month of July. Many 
such have I passed in my careless childish days, 
{tretched out on the brow of this. very mountain, 
contemplating the heavenly azure of the lake, the 
innumerable windows of the villas below blazing in 
the setting sun, and the glaciers suffused by its laft 
ray with a blushing pink. How often, giving way 
to youthful enthusiasm, have I peopled these 
singularly varied peaks with gnomes and fairies, the 
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diftributors of gold and cryftal to those who ad- 
venturously scaled their lofty abode. 

This evening my fancy was led to no such gay 
aerial excursions; sad realities chained it to the earth, 
and to the scene before my eyes, which, in lowering, 
sombre hue, corresponded with my interior gloom. 
A rude blaft driving us off the margin of the pre- 
cipices, we returned to the shelter of the beech. 
There we found some disappointed butterfly catchers, 
probably of the watch-making tribe, and a silly boy 
gaping after them with a lank net and empty boxes. 
This being Monday, I thought the Saleve had been 
delivered from such intruders; but it seems that the 
rage for natural hiftory has so victoriously pervaded 
all ranks of people in the republic, that almoft every 
day in the week sends forth some of its journeymen 
to ransack the neighbouring cliffs, and transfix 
unhappy butterflies. 

Silversmiths and toymen, possessed by the spirit 
of De Luc and De Saussure’s lucubrations, throw 
away the light implements of their trade, and sally 
forth with hammer and pickaxe to pound pebbles 
and knock at the door of every mountain for informa- 
tion. Inftead of furbishing up teaspoons and sorting 
watch-chains, they talk of nothing but quartz and 
feldspath. One flourishes away on the durability of 
granite, whilft another treats calcareous rocks with 
contempt; but as human pleasures are seldom 
perfect and permanent, acrimonious disputes too 
frequently interrupt the calm of the philosophic 
excursion. Squabbles arise about the genus of a 
coralite, or concerning that element which has borne 
the greateft part in the convulsion of nature. The 
advocate of water too often sneaks home to his wife 
with a tattered collar, whilft the partisan of fire and 
volcanoes lies vanquished in a puddle, or winding 
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up the clue of his argument in a solitary ditch. I 
cannot help thinking so diffused a tafte for fossils and 
petrifactions of no very particular benefit to the 
artisans of Geneva, and that watches would go as 
well, though their makers were less enlightened. 
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Chalet under the Beech-trees—A mountain Bridge.—Solemnity 
of the Night.—The Comedie.—Relaxation of Genevese Morality. 


under the beech-trees, and one of the dirtieft I 

ever crept into—it would have been uncharitable 
not to have regretted the absence of swine, for here was 
mud and filth enough to have insured their felicity. 
A woman, whose teeth of a shining whiteness were 
the only clean objects I could discover, brought us 
foaming bowls of cream and milk, with which we 
regaled ourselves, and then got into our vehicle. 
We but too soon left the smooth herbage behind, 
and passed about an hour in rambling down the 
mountain pelted by the showers, from which we 
took shelter under the limes at Moneti. 

Here we should have drunk our tea in peace and 
quietness, had it not been for the incursion of a gang 
of bandylegged watchmakers, smoking their pipes, 
and scraping their fiddles, and snapping their fingers, 
with all that insolent vulgarity so charac¢teriftic of the 
Rue-basse portion of the Genevese community. We 
got out of their way, you may easily imagine, as faft 
as we were able, and descending a rough road, moft 
abominably ftrewn with rolling pebbles, arrived at 
the bridge d’Etrombieres juft as it fell dark. The 
mouldering planks with which the bridge is awk- 
wardly put together, sounded suspiciously hollow 
under the feet of our horses, and had it not been for 
the friendly light of a pine torch which a peasant 
brought forth, we might have been tumbled into 
the Avre. 

It was a mild summer night, the rainy clouds were 
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dissolving away with a murmur of diftant thunder 
so faint as to be scarcely heard. From time to time 
a flash of summer lightning discovered the lonely 
tower of Moneti on the edge of the lesser Saleve. 
The ghoftly tales, which the old curé of the moun- 
tains had told me at a period when I hungered and 
thirfted after super-natural narrations, recurred to 
my memory, in all their variety of horrors, and kept 
it fully employed till I found myself under the walls 
of Geneva. The gates were shut, but I knew they 
were to be opened again at ten o’clock for the 
convenience of those returning from the Comedie. 
The Comedie is become of wonderful importance; 
but a few years ago the very name of a play was held 
in such abhorrence by the spiritual consiftory of 
Geneva and its obsequious servants, which then in- 
cluded the beft part of the republic, that the par- 
takers and abettors of such diversions were efteemed 
on the high road to eternal perdition. Though, God 
knows, I am unconscious of any extreme partiality 
for Calvin, I cannot help thinking his severe dis- 
cipline wisely adapted to the moral conftitution of 
this ftarch bit of a republic which he took to his grim 
embraces. But these days of rigidity and plainness 
are completely gone by; the soft spirit of toleration, 
so eloquently insinuated by Voltaire, has removed 
all thorny fences, familiarized his numerous admirers 
with every innovation, and laughed scruples of every 
nature to scorn. Voltaire, indeed, may juftly be 
{tyled the architect of that gay well-ornamented 
bridge, by which freethinking and immorality have 
been smuggled into the republic under the mask of 
philosophy and liberality and sentiment. These 
montters, like the Sin and Death of Milton, have 
made speedy and irreparable havoc. To facilitate 
their operations, rose the genius of “‘Rentes Via- 
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géres” at his bidding, tawdry villas with their little 
pert groves of poplar and horse-chesnut ftart up— 
his power enables Madame C. D. the bookseller’s 
lady to amuse the D. of G. with assemblies, sets 
Parisian cabriolets and English phaetons rolling from 
one faro table to another, and launches innumerable 
pleasure parties with banners and popguns on the 
lake, drumming and trumpeting away their time 
from morn till evening. I recolleét, not many years 
paft, how seldom the echoes of the mountains were 
profaned by such noises, and how rarely the drones 
of Geneva, if any there were in that once induftrious 
city, had opportunities of displaying their idleness; 
but now Dissipation reigns triumphant, and to pay 
the tribute she exacts, every fool runs headlong to 
throw his scrapings into the voracious whirlpool of 
annuities; little caring, provided he feeds high and 
lolls in his carriage, what becomes of his posterity. 
I had ample time to make these reflections, as the 
Comedie lafted longer than usual. 

Luckily the night improved, the {torms had rolled 
away, and the moon rising from behind the crags 
of the lesser Saleve caft a pleasant gleam on the 
smooth turf of plain-palais, where we walked to and 
fro above half an hour. We had this extensive level 
almoft entirely to ourselves, no light glimmered in 
any window, no sound broke the general {ftillness, 
except a low murmur proceeding from a group of 
chesnut trees. There, snug under a garden wall on 
a sequeftered bench, sat two or three Genevois of 
the old ftamp, chewing the cud of sober sermons— 
men who receive not more than seven or eight 
per cent. for their money; there sat they waiting for 
their young ones, who had been seduced to the 
theatre. 

A loud hubbub and glare of flambeaus proclaiming 
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the end of the play, we left these good folks to 
their rumination, and regaining our carriage rattled 
furiously through the ftreets of Geneva, once so 
quiet, so silent at these hours, to the no small terror 
and annoyance of those whom Rentes Viagéres had 
not yet provided with a speedier conveyance than 
their own legs, or a brighter satellite than an old 
cook-maid with a candle and lantern. 

It was eleven o’clock before we reached home, and 
near two before I retired to reft, having sat down 
immediately to write this letter whilft the impressions 
of the day were fresh in my memory. 
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These notes indicate the chief alterations made by Beckford 
when he produced Dreams, Waking Thoughts and Incidents (1783) 
as the firft volume of Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal (1834). 


Advertisement. The edition of 1834 is prefaced by the following 
** Advertisement.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


glean a few ftray thoughts from these Letters, which 

have remained dormant a great many years; I have been 
at length emboldened to lay them before the public. Perhaps, 
as they happen to contain passages which persons of acknow- 
ledged tafte have honoured with their notice, they may possibly 
be less unworthy of emerging from the shade into daylight than 
I imagined. 

Mott of these Letters were written in the bloom and heyday 
of youthful spirits and youthful confidence, at a period when 
the old order of things exifted with all its picturesque pomps 
and absurdities; when Venice enjoyed her piombi and sub- 
marine dungeons; France her baftile; the Peninsula her holy 
Inquisition. To look back upon what is beginning to appear 
almoft a fabulous era in the eyes of the modern children of light, 
is not unamusing or uninftructive; for, {till better to appreciate 
the present, we should be led not unfrequently to recall the 
intellectual muzziness of the paft. 

But happily these pages are not crowded with such records: 
they are chiefly filled with delineations of landscape and those 
effects of natural phenomena which it is not in the power of 
revolutions or con{titutions to alter or deftroy. 

A few moments snatched from the contemplation of political 
crimes, bloodshed, and treachery, are a few moments gained 
to all lovers of innocent illusion. Nor need the f{tatesmen or 
the scholar despise the occasional relaxation of light reading. 
When Jupiter and the great deities are represented by Homer 
as retiring from scenes of havoc and carnage to visit the blame- 
less and quiet Ethiopians, who were the fartheft removed of 
all nations, the Lord knows whither, at the very extremities of 
the ocean,—would they have given ear to manifeftos or pro- 
tocols? No, they would much rather have liftened to the Tales 


of Mother Goose. 
Lonpon, June 12th, 1834. 


Se juftly admired Authors having condescended to 
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In 1834 the book is divided into two parts, the firft headed “* The Low 
Countries and Germany,” the second, ‘‘ Italy.” 


p. 
p- 


Ces 


I. 
4. 


10. 


10. 


aetior 


Letter I is entirely deleted in 1834 edition. 


Letter I (1834) begins: “‘Oftend, 21ft June, 1780. 
We had a rough passage, and arrived at this imperial 
haven in a piteous condition. Notwithftanding its 
renown and importance, it is but a scurvy place— 
prepofterous Flemish roofs...” etc. 


. After ‘again was I disappointed”’, 1834 edition adds, 


‘There happened to be an exposition of the holy wafer 
with ten thousand candles; and whilft’’. 


. For “joined to the desire...over the ocean’’, read (1834) 


**__for the black huddle of clouds, which the late 
ftorms had accumulated, were all melted away—’”. 


For ‘‘...I fell into a slumber during which...meadows 
of Enna’’, read (1834) “‘into a slumber. My dreams 
anticipated the classic scenes of Italy, the proposed 
term of my excursion”’. 


. For “‘Trinacria and Naples”’, read (1834) ‘“‘ Nemi and 


Albano”’. 


. For “In the great church...Olympian Jupiter”, read 


(1834) ‘‘In the great church were several pictures by 
Rubens, so ftriking, so mafterly as to hold me broad 
awake; though, I muft own, there were moments 
when I would contentedly fall asleep in a Flemish 
cathedral, for the mere chance.”’ 


1834 edition deletes ‘“‘and, as it is now, three or four 
years...necromancer’’. 


1834 edition deletes ‘‘when capacious paunches”’ etc., 
to end of paragraph. 


. For “‘to leave our swinish moralities behind us, and 


jog on”’, read (1834) ‘“‘to lead you”’. 

““some famous artift’’, read (1834) ‘‘Cortels of 
Malines’’. A footnote also is added: ‘‘This crucifix 
was made of the bronze which had formed the ftatue 
of the terrible Duke of Alva, swept in its firft form 
from the citadel where it was proudly ftationed, in a 
moment of popular fury”’. 


1834 edition deletes “‘I longed to ascend it...the in- 
fluence of the planets”. 


1834 edition deletes “‘Were I not ftill fatigued” etc., 
to end 
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Appendix 


Letter III: 1834 deletes from beginning of this letter 
down to ‘“‘would greatly improve your pencil”, where 
Letter II (1834) begins. 


For “‘Chanoin Knyfe”, read (1834) “Canon Knyft”’. 
For “Polemburg”’, read (1834) “ Polemberg”’. 

For “‘revenue of about five thousand pounds fterling”’, 
read (1834) ‘“‘a spanking revenue ’”’. 


To “old Lewis Baboon”, a footnote is added (1834): 
“The Hiftory of John Bull explains this ridiculous 
appellation.” 


1834 edition deletes ‘“‘The principal figure has...tittle 
of commendation.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘Had this powerful artift...with- 
hold my adoration.” 


1834 edition deletes ‘“‘Several of the marble altars... 
whilft”’; and then reads ‘“‘A motet, in the lofty ftyle 
of Jomelli”’ etc. 


1834 edition deletes ‘‘in the Place de Mer,” etc. to end 
of paragraph. 

1834 edition deletes “‘It was fresh and pleasant 
enough...labyrinths of Nemi.”’ 

Letter III (1834) begins at ‘‘June goth.” 

For “‘Soorflect”’, read (1834) “‘Sorgvliet”’. 


For “‘Calvin or Dr Faustus”’, read (1834) “‘ Luther, 
that disputatious heresiarch’’. 


(footnote) For “‘Quang-Tong”’, read (1834) ‘‘ Canton.” 


‘After “‘I think such the moft agreeable’’, the 1834 


edition adds this anecdote: “‘Among{ft the company 
were two honourable boobies and their governor, all 
from Ireland. The youngeft, after plying me with a 
succession of innocent queftions, wished to be in- 
formed where I proposed spending the carnival. ‘At 
Tunis,’ was my answer. The queftioner, not in the 
leaft surprised, then asked who was to sing there? To 
which I replied, ‘Farinelli.’”’ 

1834 edition deletes ““Tomorrow I bid it adieu” etc. 
to end of letter. 

Letter IV (1834) ftarts at Letter V (1783). 

For ‘‘and saw faces that would have dishonoured... 
returned”’, read (1834) “I met a gang of waddling 
fishermen”’. 
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26. 
28. 
. 1834 edition deletes from beginning of Letter VII to 


Appendix 


1834 edition deletes ‘‘Mynheers very busy...Nether- 
lands.”? Also, for ‘‘prudish dames” reads ‘“‘mine 
hoftess”. Also, deletes laft sentence of letter. 


Letter V (1834) ftarts at Letter VI (1783). 
1834 edition deletes laft sentence of letter. 


* .poftillions to drive off as faft as their horses will 
carry them.” Letter VI (1834) ftarts ‘‘We arrived at 
Aix-la-Chapelle about ten at night, and saw the 
mouldering turrets of that once illuftrious capital,” etc. 


. For ‘‘found myself towards the close...Rhine’’, read 


(1834) ‘‘crossed the Rhine and travelled on to Dussel- 
dorf”’. 

1834 edition deletes from ‘‘ Many wild ideas thronged 
into my mind” to end of paragraph. 


. For ‘‘Lady M.”, read (1834) “‘Lady Miller’’. 
. For “Mr Salmon himself”, read (1834) “‘the moft 


courteous compiler of geographical di¢tionaries”’. 


1834 edition deletes “‘as great a collectress of relics... 
curiosities’’. 


. For “Mounted on those fantaftic quadrupeds...pin- 


nacles”’, read (1834) ‘‘Under their capricious in- 
fluence my fancy built caftles and capitols in the 
clouds with all the extravagance of Piranesi’’. 


. 1834 edition deletes “their pediments and capitals 


being tolerably well proportioned,” etc. to end of 
Letter. 


. Letter VII (1834) ftarts at Letter VIII (1783). 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘there, reposing beneath the 


shade...great satisfaction”’. 


. For “Lune”, read (1834) “Lahn”. 
. 1834 edition deletes ‘Upon my return, I asked...its 


luminaries’’. 


. 1834 edition deletes footnote. 
. Letter VIII (1834) begins at “‘July 14th.” 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘where they hop and fidget from 


ball to ball’’. 


- 1834 edition teutonises the Adminiftrateur’s French, 


thus: “‘avec sa crande maidresse, son shamperlan, et guelgues 
tames donneur’’. 


- 1834 edition deletes “Unable to ftay within...falling 


waters.”’ 
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Appendix 


For “took shelter under the porch”, read (1834) 
‘bounced into the room”. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘I own, I felt rather intimidated 
...1t occasioned.” 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘and, after tossing and tumbling”’ 
etc. to end of paragraph, and subftitutes: ‘“‘Early in 
the morning we set forward; and proceeding along 
the edge of the precipices I had been forewarned of, 
journeyed through the foreft which had so recently 
been the scene of murders and depredations. At 
length, after winding several hours amongft its dreary 
avenues, we emerged into open daylight. A few 
minutes more brought us safe to the village of 
Wiesbaden, where we slept in peace and tranquillity.” 


1834 edition deletes “‘and it was by the mild gleams”’, 
etc. to end of paragraph. 


- 49-52. 1834 edition deletes from ‘‘July 17th’? down to 


““who amplyrevenged my quarrels with their country.” 
1834 edition deletes “‘I almoft envied the merchants... 
about me the whole evening.” 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘that diftance and the evening 
tinged with an interefting azure.” 

For “‘meads’’, read (1834) “‘Savannahs’’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘The dusky hour, favourable to 
conjurations,”’ etc. to end of paragraph. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘a triumphal car waited at my 
feet aOres: 

1834 edition adds ‘‘sourcroutish”’ after ‘‘execrable”’. 
Letter IX (1834) begins at “‘July 22d.” 

For ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. T.”, read (1834) ‘“Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor”. For “Madame de —”, read (1834) 
**Madame de Baumgarten”’. 

For ‘“‘valz’’, read (1834) ‘“‘waltz”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘though at the expence of toes” 
etc. to end of paragraph. 

At ‘‘ Apuleius”, 1834 edition adds footnote: 

** Apuleius Met: Lib. 5. 
Vehementer iterum ac sepius beatos illos qui 
Super gemmas et monilia calcant!” 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘Juft now, as I have lain...” etc. 
to end of paragraph. 
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. For“ bottle-noses”’, read (1834) “‘honied gingerbread”. 
. For “simple”, read (1834) “‘complicated”. 
. 1834 edition deletes “for I can hardly think... 


Damascus’”’. 


. For ‘‘Wallersee”, read (1834) ‘‘Walchen-see”’. 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘Great praise is due”, etc. to end 


of paragraph, and footnote. 


. Letter X (1834) begins at “July 26th.” 
. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘I could contentedly have...for 


suftenance.”’ 


For ‘“‘spurge-laurel’’, read (1834) ‘‘daphnes of various 
species”: 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘I can imagine few situations... 


cones below.”’ 


. For “Boidou”, read (1834) “‘Walgau”’. 
. For “‘caper-plant”’, read (1834) “‘rhododendron”’. 
. For “the wild pinks...profusion”, read “‘dianthi 


freaked with beautifully varied colours”’. 


. For ‘‘Ambras”’, read (1834) ‘‘Embras”’. 
. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘the shades of evening...a vivid 


red”’, and adds a footnote: ‘“‘Schénberg, beautiful 
mountain.” 


. Letter XI (1834) begins at “‘July 28th.” 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘At present, I muft confess...we 


shall sink into oblivion and tranquillity.” 


. 1834 edition’s firft part, headed ‘“‘The Low Countries 


and Germany”’, ends at paragraph concluding ‘“‘the 
moment I awoke next morning.” 

The second part, “Italy”, begins its Letter I at 
**July 29th.” 

1834 edition adds footnote to quotation: ‘‘Ariofto 
Orlando Furioso.—Canto 7, ftanza 32.” 


For “‘by the interposition of a polite Venetian...was 
introduced”’, read (1834) ‘‘thanks to a warm-hearted 
old Venetian, (the Senator Querini,) was introduced”’ 
etc. 


For “fa country house”’, read (1834) ‘‘the villa of La 
Contessa Roberti’’. 


Letter IT (Part II: 1834) begins at ‘‘ Auguft 1ft.” 
1834 edition deletes ‘“‘Beyond the villa...continued 
gardens.” 
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1834 edition deletes ‘‘and that I could hear...several 
moments”’. . 


1834 edition deletes “‘Stretched beneath the awning © 
... Sight of the waters.” 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘Here, meditation may indulge 
..-haze of the horizon.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘I gazed, delighted...moft 
elaborate description.” 

1834 edition subftitutes “‘nave” for “‘nef’’, and adds 
“‘and applauded the genius of Palladio”’. 


1834 deletes “Scarce a sovereign supports...great 
events”’, and footnote. 


For “‘fancied myself hearing...adventures”, read 
(1834) “‘a thousand agreeable associations excited by 
my Grecian fancies”’. 


Letter III (Part II: 1834) begins at ‘‘ The ruftling of 
the pines”’. 

1834 edition deletes “like the hues of the declining 
sun”’. 

For “‘purity’’, read (1834) “‘elegance’”’. 

For ‘‘My devotions were”’, read (1834) ‘‘My admira- 
tion was’’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘half my vows unpaid, and”’. 
For ‘‘Mad. de R.”’, read (1834) ‘“‘Madame de Rosen- 
bere: 

1834 edition deletes “‘but mentioned not a syllable... 
any subject in the universe?” 


For ‘‘and am apt to imagine...perpetual doze”, read 
(1834) “‘who, thanks to their opium and their harems, 
pass their lives in one perpetual doze”. 

Letter IV (Part II: 1834) begins at ‘‘Auguft 4th.” 
For ‘“‘and invoked it”, read (1834) “cand whom 
twenty ages ago I should have invoked...”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘My supplications were fruitless 
...heroic liberty.” 

For “M. de B.”, read (1834) “‘M. de Benincasa”’. 


For “English churches”, read (1834) ‘English 
tabernacles’”’. 


Letter V (Part II: 1834) begins at ““Auguft 18th.” 


For ‘“‘Damascus and Suriftan...roses”, read (1834) 
“Cairo and Damascus”’. 
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For “Monsieur de V.”, read (1834) ‘Monsieur de 
Viloison’’. 

1834 edition deletes “the hermits St Paul and”, and 
then ‘It being a feftival...across the waves’”’. 

1834 edition deletes both footnotes, and then “The 
form of the hillocks is varied...” etc. to end of Letter. 
Letter VI (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter IX (1783). 
1834 edition deletes footnote. 

1834 edition deletes “‘The waves coursed each other... 
were slowly wafted.” 

1834 edition deletes footnote. 

For “I longed to have filled it...their witcheries”’, 
read (1834) “‘filled with bats’ blood, it would have 
been an admirable present to the sabbath of witches, 
and have cut a capital figure in their orgies.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘so fatal was the sound...har- 
mony!” 

For “‘ these same Amazons”’, read “‘ this angelic choir”’. 
1834 edition deletes ‘‘which seems to be some...pro- 
duced”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘of all operas”, etc. to end of 
Letter. 

Letter VII (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter X (1783). 
1834 edition deletes ‘‘when the Euganean hills...the 
waters’”’. 

For ‘‘flowers”’, read (1834) ‘“‘iris”’. 

1834 edition deletes “I heard their whispers...in 
solitude.” 

1834 edition deletes from ‘‘Our navigation, the 
tranquil {ftreams” etc. to “I ftayed so long amidft the 
vines, that.... 

For ‘That where we supped’’, read (1834) ‘‘ That of 
Cornaro, where we were engaged to sup”. 

For “with a fire, an energy, an expression...dissolved 
me in tears”’, read (1834) ‘‘with surprising energy”’. 
For “The C—”, read (1834) ‘‘Marietta Cornaro, 
whose lively talents are the boaft of the Venetians’’. 
1834 edition deletes “I loathed the light of the morning 
{tar”’, etc. to end, and subftitutes: “to wake was pain- 
ful, and it was not without much lingering reluctance 
I left these scenes of enchantment and fascination, 
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repeating with melancholy earneftness that pathetic 
sonnet of Petrarch’s— 

O giorno, o ora, 0 ultimo momento, 

O {telle congiurate a’ impoverirme! 

O fido sguardo, or che volei tu dirme, 

Partend’ io, per non esser mai contento? 


Letter VIII (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XI(1783). 
For “who betook himself...his discourses’’, read (1834) 
“‘one of whose moft eloquent sermons the great 
Addison has translated con amore, and in his very beft 
manner’’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘and offered up my little orizons 
before it”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘and fell down...before the 
shrine’’. 

For “‘superftitious prodigality”’, read “‘the moft lavish 
magnificence’’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘and rub their rosaries...St. An- 
thony”’. 

For “the beft artifts”, read (1834) “‘other renowned 
artifts”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘and acted, perhaps, too capital 
a part among the devotees”’. 

For ‘‘the coving of the roof...feathered race”, read 
(1834) ‘‘ the arching of the roof, with enormous rafters’”’. 


For ‘‘Scheutzer’s Physica Sacra”’, read (1834) ‘“‘many 
an old Dutch Bible”’. 


pp. 116-120. 1834 edition deletes the whole of Letter XII. 
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122. 


- 122. 


122. 


122. 


Letter IX (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XIII (1783). 
1834 edition deletes “‘a noble temple, designed... 
symmetry of the building”’. 

1834 edition footnote reads “‘A nephew of Bertoni, 
the celebrated composer’’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘and makes his slave...some time 
a-dying”’. 

For ‘‘the C.”’, read (1834) “‘the Cornaro”’. 

For “‘tempted the fascinating G—a and myself to 
{tray on”, read (1834) “‘tempted us to quit the 
palace for’’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘ We liftened to the faint murmurs 
...the same objects.” 
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1834 edition deletes ‘‘It was evening, and I...fantaftic 
visions.” 

1834 edition deletes ‘that was alone to be subdued by 
harmony”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘Had I but enjoyed...Zuccarelli 
loved to paint.” 

1834 edition deletes ‘“‘To produce such a revolution”’, 
etc. to end of paragraph. 

Paragraph beginning “‘September gth” reads as 
follows in 1834 edition: 

“You may imagine how I felt when the hour of 
leaving Padua drew near. It happened to be a feftival, 
and high mass was celebrated at the great church of 
Saint Anthony, in all its splendour. The ceremony was 
about half over when such a peal of thunder reverber- 
ated through the vaults and cupolas, as I expected 
would have shaken them to their foundations. The 
principal dome appeared invefted with a sheet of fire; 
and the effect of terror produced upon the majority 
of the congregation, by this sudden lighting up of the 
moft gloomy recesses of the edifice, was so violent that 
they rushed out in the wildeft confusion. Had my 
faith been less lively, I should have followed their 
example; but, absorbed in the thought of a separation 
from those to whom I felt fondly attached, I remained 
till the ceremony ended; then took leave of Madame 
de R. with heartfelt regret, and was driven away to 
Vicenza.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘ You can enter into the rapture 
..-moft flattering reward’’, and then continues “‘ After 
I had mused a long while in the moft retired recess of 
the edifice, fancying I had penetrated into a real and 
perfect monument of antiquity, which till this moment 
had remained undiscovered, we set out for Verona.” 
1834 edition deletes “‘grapes worthy of Canaan...in 
producing”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘I liked the idea of being”’, etc. 
to end of paragraph, and subftitutes: 

“Throwing myself upon the grass in the middle of 
the arena, I enjoyed the freedom of my situation, its 
profound {ftillness and solitude. How long I remained 
shut in by endless gradines on every side, wrapped as 
it were in the recolle¢tions of perished ages, is not 
worth noting down; but when I passed from the 
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amphitheatre to the opening before it, night was 
drawing on, and the grand outline of a terrific feudal 
fortress, once inhabited by the Scaligeri, alone dimly 
visible.” 


1834 edition deletes “For my own part...the city in 
despair.” 


1834 edition deletes ‘‘I don’t recolled...artift to copy 


_ them.”’ 


1834 edition deletes ‘‘I gathered a tuberose”’ etc. to 
end of paragraph. 


Letter X (Part II: 1834) begins at “September 12th.” 
1834 edition deletes Latin verse. 


For “I fixed my eyes...contented and unknown”’, 
read (1834) “‘I fixed my eyes on the chain of diftant 
mountains, and indulged a thousand romantic con- 
jectures of what was passing in their recesses—hermits 
absorbed in prayer—beautiful Contadine fetching 
water from springs, and banditti conveying their 
victims, perhaps at this very moment, to caves and 
faftnesses”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘ Her soft light...caftaslant them.” 
. For “‘ten and eleven’”’, read (1834) “‘twelve and one’”’. 
. 1834 edition deletes ““Sept. 13th” down to “‘haftened 


from the palace, and left Modena’”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes “I thought of little else...the 


merit of Bologna”, and subftitutes ‘‘I have very little 
indeed to say about Bologna”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes “‘ran up a slender tower...by way 


of exercise”’. 


. For ‘‘Jerusalem”’, read (1834) “‘Loretto”’. 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘but I was not to be frightened 


... their caperings”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘The rocks here formed...upon 


revenge.” 


. For “thrown whole nations into dismay”’, read (1834) 


‘flung mischief about me”’. 


. For ‘“‘the huts of Lognone”’, read (1834) ‘‘an assem- 


blage of miserable huts”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes “Its blaze gave me...crevices; 


and”’. 


. Letter XI (Part II: 1834) begins at ‘Sept. 14th.” 
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1834 edition deletes “‘—the peasants singing upon the 
hills...as I ascended a hill, and’; and subftitutes 
‘‘between groves of poplar and cypress, till late in the 
evening. Upon winding a hill we” etc. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘I never beheld so mild a sky... 
returned to Vaninis, and”’; and subftitutes “‘and I was 
sorry when I found myself excluded from it by the 
gates of Florence’”’. 

For ‘‘I bowed low to the awful powers...attitude”’, 
read (1834) ‘‘ Having regarded these powers with due 
veneration, I next caft my eyes upon a black figure 
whose attitude” etc. 

1834 edition deletes “‘I made immediately up to it”’. 

For ‘‘such high ideas of the god as live in my bosom”’, 
read (1834) ‘“‘very poetical ideas of the god”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘To one who can never...have 
communicated.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘remaining much longer...of the 
cabinets”, and subftitutes “‘lingering to admire the 
column and cabinets”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘that surprising genius’”’. 

1834 edition deletes “The colouring of these disguftful 
...the sight alone.” 

For ‘‘the execution, so as to become remarkable”’, 
read (1834) “‘the painter’s choice”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘I dare engage...circle of 
celeftials.”’ 

1834 edition deletes “‘Their symmetry...a breathing 
divinity.” 

For “‘the companion of his cave”, read (1834) “‘juft 
yielding to his influence”’. 

1834 edition deletes “I contemplated the God...by 
his side.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘(to whom the Lord give a fair 
seat in Paradise!)’’. 

1834 edition deletes “I easily persuade myself...with 
complacency.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘and ask, when will they perform 
...formidable of animals’’, and subftitutes ‘‘and view 
such wearisome attitudes with infinitely more admira- 
tion than pleasure’’. 

For “Palazzo Pitti”, read (1834) ‘‘Grand Duke’s 
palace”’. 
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1834 edition deletes “‘and shut myself up...with human 
umber”’. 


1834 edition deletes “‘Hearing of my fondness for 
music...my felicity”’, and subftitutes: 

“*Overhearing my sad complaint for want of music, 
they moft generously determined I should have my fill 
of it, and, getting together a few scrapers, began such 
an academia as drove me to the further end of a ve 
spacious apartment, whil{ft they possessed the other. 
The hopes and heir of the family—a chubby dolt of 
between eighteen and nineteen, his uncle, a thickset 
smiling personage, and a brace of innocent-looking 
younger brothers, plied their fiddles with a hearty 
goodwill, waggled their double chins, and played out 
of tune with the moft happy unconsciousness, as 
amateurs are apt to do ninety-nine times ina hundred.” 


. For ‘“‘worried”, read (1834) ‘“‘persecuted with 


queftions, criticisms, and concertos”. 


. For “like a spaniel...copse”, read (1834) “‘like a 


worried spaniel”’. 


. Letter XII (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XIV. 

. 1834 edition deletes ‘ Billingsgate...orators.” 

. 1834 edition deletes “‘upon our gross planet’’. 

. For ‘‘Conftantia and the Cape”, read (1834) ‘‘the 


richeft wines of Conftantia”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes “I think now I have detained 


you’’, etc. to end of Letter. 


. Letter XIII (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XV. 
. For “‘Livourno”, read (1834) ‘‘Leghorn’’. 
. Opening sentence reads (1834) “This morning we 


set out for Pisa. No sooner had we passed the highly 
cultivated garden-grounds about Lucca, than we” etc. 


. For ‘‘a verdant opening”, read (1834) “‘a vaft green 
area”’. 

. 1834 edition deletes ‘“The capitals of the columns... 
Gothic proportions.” 

. 1834 edition deletes “Many palm-trees...with 
Paleftine.”’ 

. 1834 edition deletes ‘It was between ten...drove me 


away’’, continuing ‘‘ The heat”’ etc. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘On the contrary...Let us drive 


away.” 
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Letter XIV (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XVI. 
1834 edition deletes “‘filled it with jasmine”. 

1834 edition deletes “‘after taking my usual portion | 
of ice and pomegranate seeds”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘and gave myself up to Q. Fabio”. 
1834 edition deletes “Next day (October 4th)” etc. 
to end of Letter. 

Letter XV (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XVII. 
1834 edition deletes “‘and caft a lowering gleam... 
cypress.” 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘Its sullen sound” etc. to end of 
paragraph, and subftitutes “Its mournful sound filled 
me with gloomy recollections. I closed the casements, 
and read till midnight some dismal memoir of con- 
spiracies and assassinations, Guelphs and Ghibelines, 
the black ftory of ancient Florence.” 


. For ‘‘venerable terms”, read (1834) ‘‘trophies badly 


carved in the true spirit of the antique”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes “‘so admirably wrought... 


aftonishment’’. 


. For “gothic”, read (1834) “‘pointed”’. 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘raised on a pedeftal...kalendar 


of genius”’. 


. For “‘but exposed by...public sale”, read (1834) 


‘and not yet entirely frittered away and disposed of 
by public sale”’. 


. For “I surveyed the mosaic...more grotesque’’, read 


(1834) “‘took a sketch of the huge mountainous 
cupola of the Duomo, the adjoining lovely tower and 
one more massive”’ etc. 


. 1834 edition deletes “hanging on the fteeps to a little 


eminence...fringed round with ivy”, and subftitutes 
“to a favourite haunt of mine: a little garden of the 
moft fragrant roses, with a spring under a ruftic arch 
of grotto-work fringed with ivy.” 


. For “‘millions”, read (1834) “‘thousands”’. 
. For “a ftatue of Ganymede, sitting reclined upon the 


eagle,” read (1834) “‘an antique ftatue”’. 


For “‘everybody was jumbling”’, read (1834) ‘‘all the 
world were going’’. 


1834 edition deletes ‘‘ However, it being addressed... 
Bedini’’. 
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- 1834 edition deletes “This, you will say, is not in- 


finitely”’ etc. to end of Letter. 


. Letter XVI (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XVIII. 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘hear, without feeling, the 


showers...groves of cypress inclose”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes footnote, adding ‘‘celebrated by 


Dante”? after ‘‘ pleasant hills”’. 


. For “loft in immensity’’, read (1834) “‘loft in the haze 


of the horizon’”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘Giesu incontra”’ etc. 
. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘I thought of the Zancaroon... 


Koran.”’ 


. 1834 edition deletes “I ftayed till sunset...of their 


boughs.” 


. For “Her R.H. the G.”, read (1834) “‘Her Royal 


Highness the Grand”’. 


. For “began his business”, read (1834) ‘‘began the 


ceremony”. 


. For “full gallop”, read (1834) “with thoughtless 


expedition”’. 


. For “Lord Tilney’s”’, read (1834) ‘‘Lord T—’s”’. 
. Letter XVII (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XIX. 
. 1834 edition deletes “‘then, springing up, I clambered 


...1ts hollow trunk’’, 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘“‘Pardon me if I cursed...as 


Gualbertus.”’ 


. 1834 edition deletes “‘being troubled with ftrange 


fancies...ashamed of inspiring”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘muddled, I conjecture”. 
. 1834 edition deletes ‘“‘rare {tories of caves...pass away 


the evening”’, 


. For ‘thigh mountain of Radicofani”, read ‘‘black 


mountain”’ etc. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘“‘A sadness I could scarcely... 


with superftitious terrors.” 


. Letter XVIII (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XX. 


1834 edition deletes “‘Sienna, Oct. 26th” down to 
‘till we entered Sienna.” 


. For ‘which may certainly be efteemed”’, read (1834) 


‘“‘which, by many of the Italian devotees to a purer 
{tyle of architecture”’. 
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. For “is so loft in general disorder...its effect”, read 


(1834) ‘‘it wants effect, as seeming out of place in this 
chaos of caprice and finery”’. 


. For ‘‘roused from it by the sudden glare...into the 


myfteries of the place”, read (1834) ‘‘roused from it 
by I know not what terrible initiation into the” etc. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘suspecting they would soon turn 


wizards’’. 


. Letter XIX (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XXI. 
. For “Peter de Laer”, read (1834) ‘‘Bamboche”’. 
. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘The crackling of flames...due to 


sacrilege.” 


. 1834 edition deletes “‘My heart beats...Rome.” 
. Letter XX (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XXII. 
. For ‘‘Heath and furze”, read (1834) “‘Heath anda 


greyish kind of moss”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘ A spring flowed opportunely into 


a marble ciftern...looked into futurity?” 


. For “under the dome”, read (1834) ‘‘within this 


glorious Temple”’. 


. For ‘“‘such creatures too as resemble us”’, read (1834) 


“beings of our own visionary persuasion”’. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘The windows I should shade... 


to rise and set, at pleasure.” 


. After ‘‘of the dome offending me”’, 1834 edition adds 


“‘for, alas! this venerable temple has been white- 
washed’’. 


. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘But though it is not so immense 


...of the sorrowful kind.”’ 


. For “myftic subftances beaming”, read (1834) 


““myftic beings ftreaming’’. 


. For “to diftinguish me, being forlorn...supreme 


degree’, 1834 edition reads ‘“‘to enliven me,” and 
continues ‘‘ My spirits were not mended upon return- 
ing home.” 


. For “I am half-inclined to imagine”, read (1834) “I 


try luftily to persuade myself”’. 


For “‘should I lose sight of you?” read (1834) ‘‘should 
I lose sight of you for ever?” 


pp- 190-193. 1834 edition deletes ‘‘Oober 3r1ft.”? down to 


“some compact with Lucifer.” 


p-. 193. Letter X XI (Part IT: 1834) begins at ‘‘ November rift.” 
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1834 edition deletes ‘‘The mountains were covered... 
till the chaise came up.” 


1834 edition deletes “‘I never felt my spirits...we were 
approaching her rock.” 


1834 edition deletes from ‘‘Glancing my eyes athwart 
the sea” etc. to “‘compound virtues of every flower.” 


For “in search of fate and empire...illuftrious wan- 
derers”’, read (1834) ‘‘to fulfil their myftic deftinies”’. 


1834. edition deletes “‘catching fresh gales...fields on 
the shore”’. 


1834 edition deletes “‘ Lightning began to flash...their 


homes.”’ 


For “cursing and swearing”, read (1834) “raving 
and ranting”’. 


1834 edition deletes “I could not sleep...as the 
elements.” 


For “‘ holding converse with the Nereids”’, read (1834) 
*“composing his marine eclogues”’. 


A passage is inserted here in 1834 edition. After 
‘European finery”’, read as follows: 

*““You may suppose I was not sorry, after my 
presentation was over, to return to Sir W. H.’s, where 
an interefting group of lovely women, literati, and 
artifts, were assembled—Gagliani and Cyrillo, Aprile, 
Milico, and Deamicis—the determined Santo Marco, 
and the more nymph-like modeft-looking, though 
not less dangerous, Belmonte. Gagliani happened to 


‘be in full ftory, and vied with his countryman Poli- 


chinello, not only in gefticulation and loquacity, but 
in the excessive licentiousness of his narrations. He 
was proceeding beyond all bounds of decency and 
decorum, at leaft according to English notions, when 
Lady H.* sat down to the pianoforte. Her plaintive 
modulations breathed a far different language. No 
performer that ever I heard produced such soothing 
effects; they seemed the emanations of a pure, uncon- 
taminated mind, at peace with itself and benevolently 
desirous of diffusing that happy tranquillity around it; 


* This excellent and highly cultivated woman died at Naples in Augutt, 
1782. Had she lived to a later period her example and influence might 
probably have gone great lengths towards arrefting that tide of corruption 
and profligacy which swept off this ill-fated court to Sicily, and threatened 
its total destruction. 
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these were modes a Grecian legislature would have 
encouraged to further the triumph over vice of the 
moft amiable virtue.” 

For “six rows of boxes”, read (1834) “‘seven rows of 
boxes”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘ The laft ballet, formed upon the 
old f{tory’’, etc. to end of paragraph. 

Letter XXII (Part II: 1834) begins at*‘ November 6th.” 
For “made such a noise...profane to the Manes”, 
read (1834) ‘‘a ftrange but not absolutely unhar- 
monious din with their tools and their voices’’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘Drops of dew were diftilling... 
vagabonds and clowns away.” 

1834 edition deletes ““I wonder I did not visit...the 
chasm below; another”’. 

Letter XXIII (Part II: 1834) begins at ‘November 
8th”. 

For ‘‘ Pozzoli”’, read (1834) ‘‘ Pozzuoli”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘columbariums and”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘where the dead sleep snug... 
concealed by thickets’’. 

For “‘plausible’’, read (1834) “‘inquisitive’’. 

1834 edition deletes “*’Tis a grand labyrinth...trailing 
from the cove”; and adds, after ‘‘a noise of tricklin 
waters prevailed”’, “‘throughout this grand labyrinth 
of solid vaults and arches”’. 

For ‘“‘peasants were passing along”, read (1834) 
‘‘seemed fixed on”’, 

1834 edition deletes ‘The meridian sun...Elysium.” 
1834 edition deletes ‘I walked on...tufted bay-trees, 
when”. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘ Zuvat arva videre”’, etc. to ‘Sone 
of Aineas’s companions.”’ 

For “they would have discovered a nymph...by 
thickets of bay”’, read (1834) “and peopled its green 
expanse with all the sylvan demi-gods of their beautiful 
mythology. Here were springs issuing from rocks of 
pumice, and grassy hillocks partially concealed by 
thickets of bay’’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘To say truth...the green vale.” 
1834 edition deletes ‘“O Quixote! O Sylvio di Rosalva! 
...Spinning-wheels and solitude?” 
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- 1834 edition deletes “‘Her large blue eyes gleamed... 


whiter than their foam.”’ 


- 1834 edition deletes “Dark clouds were driving... 


gleam coloured the sea.” 


- For“Ten feet down”, read (1834) “several feet down”. 
- 1834 edition deletes ‘My heart was dead within me. 


I called out upon the Lord.” And continues: “ His 
voice grew faint, and as I gazed intent upon him, the 
loose thong of leather, which had entangled itself in 
the branches by which he hung suspended, gave way, 
and he fell” etc. 

1834 edition deletes “looked ftained with ftreaks of 
blood; her orb,’’. 

After “yonder accursed chasm,” 1834 edition reads 
“**Stranger, doft thou believe in our Redeemer? in 
his holy mother? in the tenets ofour faith?’ Ianswered 
with reverence, but said her faith and mine were 
different.” 

1834 edition deletes “‘I was vexed to be roused... 
returned to Naples.” 


PPp- 221-230. 1834 edition deletes whole of Letter XXIV. 
PP- 231-232. 1834 edition deletes whole of Letter XXV. 


Pp- 233- 


Letter XXIV (Part II: 1834) begins at Letter XXVI. 


p- 234-262. 1834 edition deletes whole of Letter XXVII. 


p- 263. 


267. 


267. 
267. 
269. 
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267. 


The Additional Letters are headed Second Visit to Italy in 
1834 edition. The note prefacing them reads: ‘‘ The 
following letters, written in a second excursion, are 
added, on account of their affinity to some of the 
preceding.” 

For “‘Feuzen,” read (1834) “‘Fuessen”’. 

For “‘Nasariet”’, read (1834) “‘ Nasseriet”’. 

For “C.”, read (1834) “Cozens”’. 

For “A sort of blue-bell”, read (1834) “Gentians”. 
For “M. de R.’s, and sung over...of our acquaint- 
ance’’, read (1834) ‘‘Madame de Rosenberg’s, where 
I met Cesarotti, who read to us some of the moft 
affecting passages in his Fingal, with all the intensity 
of a poet, thoroughly persuaded that into his own 
bosom the very soul of Ossian had been transfused”’. 


. For “‘bosom”’, read (1834) ‘“‘agitated waters”’. 
. For “where I pitched my pianoforte”, read (1834) 


“my friend’s little wild-looking niece pitched her 
pianoforte’, 
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For “‘jiggeting along”, read (1834) ‘“‘parading”’. 

For “fine pink and yellow people”, read (1834) 
**pompous people”’. 

For ‘“‘more dignified carcases”, read (1834) “red- 
legged Cardinals’’. 

1834 edition deletes “yes, I am persuaded some consul 
...beneath, lies a clear spring”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘Shall I confess that...far from 
you?” 

For “no other carriage than Sir W.’s is allowed”’, read 
(1834) ‘‘no other unroyal carriage except Sir W.’s 
being allowed”’ etc. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘at leaft, I should do so, if I were 
a rabbit”’. 

The heading of this section in 1834 edition is simply 
Grande Chartreuse. 

The opening of Grande Chartreuse in 1834 edition reads 


as follows: 
LETTER I 


‘**Gray’s sublime Ode on the Grande Chartreuse 
had sunk so deeply into my spirit that I could not reft 
in peace on the banks of the Leman Lake till I had 
visited the scene from whence he caught inspiration. 
I longed to penetrate these sacred precincts, to hear 
the language of their falling waters, and throw myself 
into the gloom of their forefts: no objeé& of a worldly 
nature did I allow to divert my thoughts, neither the 
baths of Aix, nor the habitation of the too indulgent 
Madame de Warens (held so holy by Rousseau’s 
worshippers), nor the magnificent road cut by Charles 
Emanuel of Savoy through the heart of a rocky 
mountain. All these points of attraction, so interefting 
to general travellers, were lo{t upon me, so totally was 
I absorbed in the anticipation of the pilgrimage I had 
undertaken. 

““Mr. Lettice, who shared all my sentiments of 
admiration for Gray, and eagerness to explore the 
region he had described in his short and mafterly 
letters with such energy, felt the same indifference as 
myself to commonplace scenery. 

“The twilight was beginning to prevail when we 
reached Les Echelles, a miserable village, with but 
few of its chimneys smoking, situated at the base of a 
mountain, round which had gathered a concourse of 
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red and greyish clouds. I was heartily glad to leave 
these forlorn and wretched quarters at the firft dawn 
of the next day. We were now obliged to abandon our 
coach; and taking horse, proceeded towards the 
mountains”’, etc. 


Letter II of Grande Chartreuse (1834) begins at ‘‘We 
quitted this solitary cross...’’. 


1834 edition deletes ‘The beft fish, the moft exquisite 
fruits...its clearness and purity.” 

1834 edition deletes ‘“‘and with the voluminous 
records of the Abbey of Witham”. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘Dom Biclét” and ‘“‘Pére 
Robinét”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘Were I, after walking along the 
dim cloifters...so sublime a consecration.” 

Letter III of Grande Chartreuse (1834) begins at ‘“‘The 
Coadjutor seemed charmed with the respect...”. 

1834 edition deletes “‘Being neatly glazed, and free 
from paintings or Gothic ornaments, it”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘‘and even there, the elegance... 
moft coftly gems”’. 

For ‘‘Whitsunday”’, read (1834) “‘a high feftival’’. 
For “inconceivable”, read (1834) ‘“‘enhanced by 
contraft”’. 

For ‘‘fancied it had risen like an exhalation’’, read 
(1834) “‘fancied the whole ftructure had risen by 
‘subtle magic’ like an exhalation”’. 


- 1834 edition deletes “very piously”’. 


For “‘enthusiasm and superftition”’, read (1834) “‘the 
loftieft enthusiasm.”’ 

The passage beginning “‘Saint Bruno was certainly a 
mighty genius” is deleted, and is the ftarting-point of 
an altered version in the 1834 edition, which reads as 
follows: 

‘“‘The revered author of this ftrangely abftruse and 
myftic volume was certainly a being of no common 
order, nor do we find in the wide circle of legendary 
traditions an event recorded, better calculated to 
inspire the utmoft degree of religious terror than that 
which determined him to the monattic ftate. 

“St. Bruno was of noble descent, and possessed con- 
siderable wealth: Not less remarkable for the qualities 
of his mind, their assiduous cultivation obtained for 
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him the chair of mafter of the great sciences in the 
University of Rheims; where he contracted an intimate 
friendship with Odo, afterwards Pope Urban II. 
Though it appears that a very cheering degree of 
public approbation, and all the blandishments of a 
society highly polished for the period, contributed, 
not unprofitably one should think, to fill up his time, 
always singular, always visionary, he began early in 
life to loathe the world, and sigh after retirement. 

“But a moft appalling occurrence converted these 
sighs into the deepeft groans. A man, who had borne 
the higheft character for the exercise of every virtue, 
died, and was being carried to the grave. The pro- 
' cession, of which Bruno formed a part, was moving 
slowly on, when a low, mournful sound issued from 
the bier. The corpse was diftinéily seen to lift up its 
ghaftly countenance, and as diftinétly heard to 
articulate these words—‘I am summoned to trial.’ 
After an agonizing pause, the same terrific voice 
declared—‘I ftand before the tribunal.’ Some further 
moments of amazement and horror having elapsed, 
the dead body lifted itself up a third time, and moving 
its livid lips uttered forth this dreadful sentence— 
“I am condemned by the juft judgment of God.’ ‘Alas! 
alas!’ exclaimed Bruno—‘of how little avail are 
apparent good works, or the favorable opinion of 
mankind! 


Ubi fugiam nisi ad te?— 


Thy mercies alone can save, and itis notin the frivolous 
and seductive intercourse of a worldly life those mercies 
can be obtained.’ 

“Stricken to the heart by these reflections, he hurried 
in a fever of terror and alarm (the sepulchral voice ftill 
ringing in his ears) to Grenoble, of which See one of 
his deareft friends, the venerable Hugo, had lately 
been appointed bishop. 

“This saintly prelate soothed the dreadful agitation 
of his spirits by relating to him a revelation he had 
juft received in a dream. 

“As I slept,’ said Hugo, ‘methought the desert 
mountains beyond Grenoble became suddenly visible 
in the dead of night by the ftreaming of seven lucid 
{tars which hung direétly over them, Whilft I remained 
absorbed in the contemplation of this wonder, an 
awful voice seemed to break the nocturnal silence, 
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declaring their dreary solitudes thy future abode, O 

Bruno!—by thee to be consecrated as a retirement for 

Ay men desirous of holding converse with their 
O ie oP 


1834 edition deletes ‘‘ Many are the miracles...needless 


* to recite them”, and reads ‘‘In his death there was no 
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bitterness. A celeftial radiance shone around him 
even before he closed his eyes upon this frail exiftence, 
and many a venerable witness has teftified that the 
voices of angelic beings were heard calling him to 
come and receive his reward; but as the different 
accounts of his translation are not essentially varied, 
it would be tedious to recite them”’. 

Letter III of Grande Chartreuse (1834) begins at ‘‘I had 
scarcely finished taking extradts...”’. 

1834 edition deletes “‘The good fathers...angels and 
moonbeams’”’, with footnote, and reads ‘‘The good 
fathers returned as usual before our repaft was half- 
over, and resumed as usual their myftic discourse, 
looking all the time rather earneftly into my counten- 
ance to observe the sort of effect their moft marvellous 
narrations produced upon it”’. 

1834 edition, after ‘‘Our conversation”, adds ‘‘ which 
was beginning to take a gloomy and serious turn”’. 


For ‘‘maple cup’’, read (1834) ‘““wooden bowl”’. 
For *‘Mr.—’, read (1834) ‘‘Mr. Lettice’’. 


Letter V of Grande Chartreuse (1834) begins at ‘‘We had 
hardly supped before the gates of the convent were 
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1834 edition deletes from ‘“‘It was midnight; the con- 
vent bell tolled” etc. to the end of the Ode. 

It subftitutes: ‘It was midnight before I returned to | 
the convent and retired to my quiet chamber, but my 
imagination was too much difturbed, and my spirits 
far too active, to allow me any reft for some time.” 
1834 edition deletes “‘breakfafted in hafte”’. 

1834 edition deletes ‘“‘The cattle were all slunk...to 
render it pleasing”’. 
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